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While we are the only house 
Producing Doubletone and 
Ullmanine Inks 

These are far from being the 
Only inks we produce. 

Our product comprises 

A complete line of inks 

For all purposes, 

Each in its class 

As pre-eminent as 

The Doubletones and 


Ullmanines are in 


Theirs. 


Sigmund Ullman Company 


New York Chicago 
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A Leder Line Built to Give 


Value and Service to You 


BUTLER No. 1 RECORD 
TISRITE SCRIPTUM STATEMENT 














FTER making, some radical changes in our policy of merchan- 
dising, ledger paper, we confidently believe the new Ppropo- 
sition we offer to ledger paper buyers is one that insures 

the utmost in value and service. Formerly we carried seven lines. 
Using, our past experience as a basis, and fortifyin?, our jud3ment 
by careful investigation, we found that four carefully selected 
srades answer for practically all purposes. 


By this process of reduction we are enabled to increase the 
list of items in each quality and also add to the amount of stock 
on hand of eachitem. The natural result is lower cost of production, 
better control of standardization, and quicker shipments on large 
as well as small orders. 


The four lines carried under the new plan are Butler No. 1 
Record, Tisrite, Scriptum and Statement Ledger. 


Write for Sample-Books—Now Ready 


New sample-books have been prepared on all of 
these lines and are now ready for distribution. If 
you are interested in ledger papers we would like to 
place a set of these books in your hands. Write us. 





Distributors of Butler Brands 


Standard Paper Co. Milwaukee, Wis. American Type FoundersCo. . Spokane, Wash. 
Missouri-Interstate PaperCo.. . Kansas City, Mo. National Paper & Type Co. (export a 
Mississippi Valley Pa “7 Co.. . . St. Louis,.Mo. New York City 
Southwestern Paper Dallas, Tex. National Paper & ive Co. . . . Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co. Houston, Tex. National Paper & Type Co. 

Pacific Coast PaperCo.. . . San Francisco, Cal. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
Sierra Paper Co Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co. . Mexico City, Mexico 
Printers & Publishers PaperCo. . Detroit, a ational Paper & Type Co. . Monterey, Mexico 
Central Michigzan Paper Co. . Grand Rapids, M National Paper & Type Co. : Guadalajara, Mexico 
Mutual Paper Co. Seattle, Wash, National Paper & Type Co. . . Guaymas, Mexico 
Commercial Paper and Card Co. . New YorkCity National Paper& TypeCo. . .. . Lima, Peru 


SPADES J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 


HE ais ESTABLISHED 1844 CHICAGO 
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we azedinestment The Boston Model 





is a Good one 


They can be used on your printing presses— 

and lock up the same as type—and where the 

space will permit, the numbering can be done 
at the same time as the printing. 


ALL DEALERS 
SELL THEM 


= sixes Wetter Numbering Machine Co., 255 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 











We Are Taking Your Customers 


because you don’t care for all of 
their business. You prefer to have 
them send their money to us in- 
stead of paying itto you. That suits 
us all right, but we would rather 
you would supply all your cus 
tomers’ needs, because you would 
soon supply all your customers 


PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 





A arance of Our Neat 
is Cardsin Case 





OTEEL COMPANY 


marae and that would very considerably 


FISHER BUILOIN® : 

CHICAGO enlarge your business as well as 
ours. We would mutually profit. 

You may refuse to believe it, but 
the best customers will have our 
cards. Nothing else will answer. They are using them and will continue to use them, 
whether you believe itor not. It is a matter of business with them, and with us, and it 
will be with you if you will investigate. The time for investigation is now. These cards 
are absolutely unique in card manufacture; carried in book form in a genuine seal leather 
case, they are detached one by one as used and all edges are smooth. Prove it to your- 
self. Send for tab and prices. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. “2:7 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





The INLAND PRINTER 


Vol. 62, No.2 Harry Hittman, Editor September, 1918 
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WHY IS ITP One firm tried a Perfect (metal) Cutting 
n : Stick and ordered twelve more. Another firm 
tried it and ordered five more. Sixty-two firms have given repeat orders 
within the past six weeks. 

Because every claim made for this money and time saving article has 
been more than fulfilled on every possible kind of cutting, including asbestos, 
cloth and binder boards. 

A little coéperation by any operator, with attention to instructions, will 
give the same results. 

Write for Circulars, Testimonials and Trial Proposition. 


WHY IS IT the leading printing firms of the country are equip- 
ping their C. & P. presses with T-B Safety Guards? 

Because the T-B is an absolute guarantee against accidents, can not get 
out of order or break, and is endorsed by State Authorities and Insurance 


Companies. 
WHY IS IT the Morgans & Wilcox Locking and Registerin 
poe saves more than half the time and materia! 
for make-up or lock-up ? Wa 
rile 


GENE TURNER, 30 Euclid Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for full details, books and circulars. 





THE MSGRATH COMPANY 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 











501 S. LA SALLE ST J) reverHone 
CHICAGO HARRISON 6245 
y 
ENGRAVING ELECTROTYPING 
PROCESS COLOR PLATES 


























TICONDEROGA PULP & PAPER CO. 


COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE—Enblish 
MACHINE FINISH 





MUSIC 
EGGSHELL 
SCHOOL TEXT 


Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Roller- . 
SPRAGUE | oller-Rack for Job-Presses 


| The best buy you can make for 


ELECTRIC MOTORS AND | a job-press room 
CONTROLLERS | 


The most efficient and eco- 
nomical way of always keeping 
the rollers ready for service. 
Illustration shows Rack adjusted 
for THREE JOBBERS 
One 14x 22 Universal 
One 12x18 C.& P. 
One tox15 C.&P. 





Large enough for two KELLEY 


three Jobbers. 





Twenty-two inches in diameter; 
weight, 135 lbs. 
Base plate revolves on ball bear- 
ings and holds twelve rollers. 








Stop-Cylinder Press driven by BSS 3 h. p. 1800 
r. p.m. single phase back geared motor. | m 
Revers‘ble push-button control | ; oe 





4 Send for Circular. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW , 
BULLETIN ON SINGLE PHASE R. A. — COMPANY 
PRINTING-PRESS MOTORS } cde 
No. 41514 











O) 














We have a complete set of Bulletins 


covering every form of printing-press | 
motor and control application. | 
Our line of single phase variable speed 


motors with push-button control com- 
pletes the list. NON-CURLING 


GUMMED PAPERS 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th St., New York, N.Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


1 Will not 


curl 
Will not 


stick 
together 


Od CPOR BGM OZ AIO=Pran Pp 











Satisfaction 





Leaders Since 1811 
BSS 1 h. p. 1200 r. p. m. single phase motor 
driven folding-machine, with Samuel Jo nes & Co. 
CR-6054 controller Newark, New Jersey 
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One 
clean 
cut 


= These cutters are equipped with DOWD 
wis, ea Knives—pretty big ones too. Insist on the 
best knives in your cutters. DOWD of 


Beloit will help you on any knife problem. 
Clean-cutting knives—fast-cutting knives—knives 
that grind easily and true—knives that hold their 
edge and give lasting service. 















You want that sort of knife in your paper-cutters. You 
get just that sort of knife when you insist on and get 


DOWD Knives. 


For greatest quality production you should insist on DOWD 
Knives for all your paper-cutting machines. 





You know DOWD Knives are made in the old-fashioned quality way— 
of the finest knife steel. The DOWD process makes you positive of 
knife satisfaction. 


Get DOWD Knives of your supply house 
—or write DOWD of Beloit, Wisconsin. 





ee ZELOIT WIS 










R.J. Dowd Knife Works 
“Beloit, Wis. 
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Give Your Superintendent a Day Off 


to investigate automatic feeding. Our representa- It will be time well spent for you or your superintend- 
tive in your locality will be glad to make arrange- ent to make this tour of inspection and to know how 
ments for him to see Dexter and Cross Feeders other printers are using automatic feeders to increase 
under all sorts of working conditions. their output and to lower their cost of production. 


Write us or phone our nearest agent today 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
Folding, Feeding, Binding, Cutting Machinery 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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THE HIGH-SPEED 
JOB-PRESS THAT 
BOOSTS PROFITS 


For the general run of commercial 
printing, such as letter-heads, office 
forms, bills, folders, labels, cards, 
wrappers, etc., from 3” x 6” up to 
14%” x 17”, install a 


STOKES & SMITH 
ROTARY PRESS 


This press will deliver from 7000 
to 8000 impressions per hour; work 
is delivered printed side up and 
always in sight of the operator. All 
parts are readily. accessible; all 
operating parts and handles within 
arm’s reach. The machine is ex- 
tremely simple throughout, stur- 
dily constructed, and meets hard, 
continuous service with lasting sat- 
isfaction. Write for catalogue and 
particulars of our trial offer. 


STOKES & SMITH 
COMPANY 


Summerdale Avenue London Office 
Philadelphia, Pa. 23 Goswell Road 





This Wonderful Automatic 
ae sa 


The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 


This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 

This machine is made for other work around the 
bindery. 

Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
buy any other. 


F. E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











| 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
NICKELTYPERS 


LEAD MOULD 
PROCESS 


512 SHERMAN ST. 
CHICAGS 
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SOME WAYS OF SHOWING 


PATRIOTISM 


Which Every Printer Can Use for His 
Own and His Employees’ Benefit 


Buy Liberally of Liberty Bonds 


and contribute generously to the Red Cross 
and all other war relief funds. 


Encourage your employees who are in the 
2 draft by assuring them of employment upon 
their return. 


Install modern labor-saving machinery to 
increase the efficiency of those not yet 2 
called and those who, for physical reasons, 


are unable to go into the fighting force. 


Teach all your compositors the modern 
Monotype methods of composition and 
composing-room efficiency. 


Install Non-Distribution so that there will 
always be an abundance of new material 
for your compositors and new type for 
each job, tosave the time of your pressmen. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE 
MACHINE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO TORONTO 
Monotype Company of California, SAN FRANCISCO 
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This advertisement is composed in Monotype Nos. 38 and 79 Series and Monotype Border and Rule 





























IT PAYS TO KIMBLEIZE 


Messrs. Brown, Blodgett & Sperry, of = PTE GPE 
St. Paul, Minn., famed for the class and : St" 
quality of their catalog, booklet and color 
printing and lithographing, moved into 
their new building in February, 1917 — 
necessitating a change from direct to 
alternating current motors. 


After making an exhaustive study of 
motors, they installed a complete Kimble 


Equipment, of over 30 motors, though fer} ' = — 
our prices ruled higher than the other JRaxemm wns 


quotations. 


After 18 months’ continuous service, 
Mr. John J. Gleason, the Treasurer and 
Manager, wrote an inquirer: 
‘*Kimble motors have met every re- 
quirement and have done all that the 
Kimble people claimed for them.’’ 
He could have gone further and said that the saving in electricity, facilitating of output and prevention of 
spoilage had already paid their entire cost. 


Whether you desire a single motor or a complete 
plant equipment send for our bulletins and quotations 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 North Western Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















































Some Facts, Reasons 
—and Proof 


The No. 1 Monitor Wire-Stitcher is 


— DURABLE 
TROUBLE-PROOF 
EASILY ADJUSTED 
PRACTICAL FOR LIGHT AND HEAVY WORK 


THE BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER OF 
ANY STITCHER IN A PLANT 





BECAUSE it is of heavy, well-balanced construction. The adjustments are in plain 
view and graduated to correspond exactly. The support for the staple is such that 
heavy work does not require proportionately heavy wire, while the machine may be 
operated as well with No. 30 wire as one of much lighter capacity. It has a capacity from 
2sheets to 7% inch. 

Being adjustable for such a wide range of work it can be operated when other machines 
of limited capacity are idle. 

THE PROOF is in your own plant, under your own conditions, and with your own opera- 
tor. Or ask any user in any city —they are everywhere — who has used this machine 
for the past fifteen years or more. Then—order a machine for 30 days’ trial. 


Latham Machinery Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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The “Victory” Top 


The illustration on this page shows five 
separately built pieces of furniture which, when 
assembled as shown here, make what is known 
as the “Victory” arrangement of the Roberts 
System. The five pieces consist of two type case 
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“Victory” holds over 1200 pounds of leads, 
slugs and rules. Both sides and both ends are 
identical to that shown in the illustration. The 
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line drawing shows how the leads, slugs and rules 
are placed in the top, making it possible for com- 
positors on both sides of the frame to have identical 
material without interfering with each other. 


cabinets, each holding 50 cases; two single - tier 
“Victory” storage cabinets, each holding 25 
galleys; and the “Victory” Top. The type case 
cabinets are so constructed that they will accommo- 
date the cases that are still being used in the old case 
frames. This means a great 
saving in cost of equipment. 

If you still have the old type 
frames in your composing 
room, ‘“‘Victory”’ will make that 
room one-third its present size 
and add untold 
efficiency. You can 
put the “Victory” 
single - tier storage 
cabinets between 
any type case cabi- 
nets you may now 
be using and put a 
“Victory” working 
frame on top of 
those cabinets and 
make your compos- 
ing room two-thirds 
its present size. 

The “Victory” 
top or working 
frame holds both 
leads and slugs in 
sizes 4 to 40 picas; 
two kinds of rules 
in sizes 4 to 35 
picas; half sizes, 41% 
to 9%, in leads, slugs and rules; the 3-em, 4-em, 
5-em, hair and copper spaces, and the n, m, and 
3-em quads of the 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30 and 
36-point sizes, and small rules and_ borders, 


” 


LS: 
= 


Patent A pplied for 


ornaments, etc. 

Before buying equipment of any kind for the 
composing room, send for our booklet “Victory,” 
printed in three colors. It will show you and 
explain many points not mentioned in the limited 
space we have here. 

With the Roberts System you can be your own 
efficiency expert. It is the System of Common 
Sense. 








ROBERTS FURNITURE COMPANY 


328 East Eighth Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT PRINTED—THEY PRINT 


BABCOCK PONY “OPTIMUS” PRESSES 


Have never been equaled in printing small forms with big profits 





; >RESS 
ex PRINTING P 

~ # Uv 
Bs | ied RK 


Mrc. 60. 


New © 


No. 35 prints a sheet 23 x 33 inches or 22 x 34 inches 
No. 41 prints a sheet - - - 25 x 38 inches 
No. 43 prints a sheet - - - 25 x 38 inches 


The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 5 37 ee oe city 


Barnhart Bros, & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle, 
John Haddon & Company, Agents, London, E, C. 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada — Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
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Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 


= 














[ kk ——<$ $i nn 


$4 Ti 
7% 


This NICKELSTEEL “‘GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show appreciable deterioration. 
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Time, Labor, Man-Power! 





This Is No Time For 
Inefficient Equipment 


HE PROBLEM of running your 

plant, and at a profit, under the hand- 
icap of labor shortage, depends largely 
on the adoption and use of efficiency 
ideas and efficient equipment. 


In the bindery the problem is solved by 
using a Cleveland Folding Machine. It 
will fold a// your work—191 different 
forms—most economically, quickly, accu- 
rately, with minimum supervision and 
minimum spoilage. 





INVESTIGATE THE CLEVELAND! 





THe [jeveranofejoine Macuine[a 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 





Aeolian Building, New York 532 South Clark Street, Chicago 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 161 Devonshire Street, Boston 
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How the Y. M. C. A. 
Invested Fifty Millions 


HE Y. M. C. A. needs money——one hundred million dollars 
at least—to carry on its war work. Last year the American people 
contributed nearly $50,000,000 to the cause. How was it used? 


Read this statement. No fifty millions ever spent has brought so much 
comfort and happiness to the boys who have left all they hold most dear and 
gone across to fight our fight. 


This money has provided a home for two tended by more than a million soldiers and 
million boys over there and for another million sailors a month. 


on this side. . : 
It has organized twenty-five theatrical com- 


It has built and equipped 538 huts in panies, who travel the “Y” circuit all of the time. 
American cantonments, 550 in France, and the 


building is going on at the rate of 100 a month. It sends 15 miles of moving picture films to 


France every week. 
It has rented great summer hotels at French 


resorts for the use of the boys on furlough. It has furnished equipment for all athletic 


; sports and secured 1,500 athletic directors to 
It has provided canteens or stores both here train the men. 
and abroad, where the comforts of life are 


sold at cost. It has put “Y”’ workers on the troop trains, 


; oe on the transports, at the firi i i 
It has printed and distributed 2,500,000 prison it te in Beco sch i eee 
ee.” 350,000 song books and 5,000,000 all the way, ministering to their needs, helping 
pamphlets. them fight loneliness and idleness—the worst 
It has provided educational lectures at- enemy our boys are called upon to face. 


Four ailied activities, all endorsed by the Government, are combined in the United War Work Campaign, with the budgets 
distributed as follows: Y.M.C.A.,$100,000,000, Y.W.C. A., $15,000,000, War Camp Community 
Service, $15,000,000, American Library Association, $3,500,000. 


° Pee ‘ x ——. ae ’ . 
Contributed through Division of cs S09 $8 : SSP, United States Gov’t Comm. on Public 
Advertising ee, , - Information 
Sita 4 Sy 











This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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The Oswego Has a New 
Knife Motion 


The new End-Pull Motion retains all the advantages of 
the Oswego reliable crank motion, while eliminating all 
chatter and securing increased power. 


It enables a.glass face cut on the hardest materials. 


In connection with the Oswego Double Shear Motion to 
the knife, it enables new records for rapid, accurate cutting. 


To prove for yourself the value of the Oswego End-Pull 
Motion, try a cut of hard bond paper on it and compare 
the results. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


Main Office and Works 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


New York: 2720 Grand Central Terminal; Chicago: 436 First Nat’] Bank Bldg.; St. Louis: 1500 Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Cutting Machines Exclusively 


Ninety Sizes and Styles. All generally in stock for instant shipment. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 16-inch to 
108-inch. For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, etc. 


Sent on request: The remarkable list of SOME USERS, embracing the entire globe. 
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Kane Fowure PROUTY 
Balance Feature — 
Pl aten Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 


Clutch Drive nee - by 
Boston Printing Press 


Motor Attachment & Machinery Co. 
( U ] ] d) Office and Factory 
NEXCELLE EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
































Our Perfect # 
Printins Plates # 


We are making extra 


Please heavy shell plates by 

ati » alead moulding pro- 
Pal ticu lal cess without the aid 
Ppi niers of graphite; an ac- 
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iE complishment that 


f , oe Z, ¥/)) E y, 4 | 2 wg! 
4 " 7 makes it possible for us to turn out exact, 
RINGLE precise and perfect reproductions with 
@ p XZo every atom of detail preserved. 
H MOREOVER THESE PLATES sg s s 
DESIGNERS- ENGRAVERS <a” 


“Wear Lik Pis’s Nose” 
ELECTROTYPERS = pected | kf Hair” 





== NICKELTYPES # STEELTYPES There’s more to this process than can be 
explained here. The details are interest- 

. a . ing—let us send them to you or have our 

Embossing and Femi ies man see you personally. Look into this 
PHOTOGRAVURES before tackling that particular job you have 


on hand. We’ll send you samples if you like. 
Write now, or phone. We’re prompt and speedy. 


} AND ARTOTYPES 


MAIN OFFICE a 


a 
40°42 PARK PLACE 
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2 7239-41 BARCLAY ST s 
=\ tat ee //= AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE Ce 
\ NEWYORK /f Etwton street CHICASO Automatic sxzss 
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TABULAR WORK ON LINOTYPES 
All Rule Completed on Machine 





THE 
For Linotype or Intertype. snddGiy (isda Res No einen bia 
Attached or Removed Automatic Alignment 
in Two Minutes— COMPANY and No “‘Casting-up”— 
With No Changes Manufacturers and Selling Agents As Simple as 
Made to Machine. Zent Tabular System for Linotypes “‘Straight-matter.” 


Union National Bank Bldg., Troy, New York 
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Cfompare! 











The Slow Press Way with 


Ten platen presses requiring about 

thirteen operatives which you can 

not secure in spite of abnormally 
high wages. 














The Meisel Press Way 


One MEISEL press on which the 

same volume of work can be done, 

but which requires the services of 
but two operatives. 











Eventually you will grasp the opportunity 


for PROFIT and SATISFACTION afforded by the operation of Meisel Rotary Presses. 

You may even grasp that opportunity in desperation to protect your business from the 

encroachments of far-sighted competitors. Why not be the pioneer in your territory 

with up-to-date, efficient printing machinery and establish your business on the basis 

of production which is certain to govern conditions and prices in the future? Investi- 

gate now! You'll be surprised at the variety of product it is possible to produce on 
one of the Meisel presses. 


THE MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 























Cline Drives 
Yor 
Flat Bed Presses 


For eighteen years the Cline Electric 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago 
and New York has been equipping 
printing-presses with motors and con- 
trol features. Their rigid adherence 
to the rule that nothing but the best 
should enter into the make-up of their 
equipments has led them to choose 


Westinghouse Motors and Control 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 










Flat Bed Press 
Driven by 
Westinghouse 


Motor 


Westinghouse 
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The Paper Industry 
Can Not Make Anything 
Better 


HE highest class printer or lithographer in the 

trade, or the most exacting advertiser in business, 

can use Systems Bond with credit, for Systems 
Bond has honest quality built right into it. All can 
use it with profit, too, for Systems Bond is astonish- 
ingly low priced. 


SYSTEMS 
BOND 


It’s merely a matter of brains and manufacturing 
efficiency. 

Printers and Lithographers like Systems Bond be- 
cause it helps create good will between them and their 
customers. 

Systems Bond is also made in linen finish for note 
and letterhead paper. Sample sheets of all kinds on 
request. 


Eastern Manufacturing Company 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Bangor, Maine WESTERN OFFICE 


MILLS Lincoln, Maine 1223 Conway Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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HE SEYBOLD DOUBLE HEAD DIE PRESS 
has been designed and produced to meet the 
demand for a strong, reliable Die Press for small 
work such as dieing out Labels, Paper Novelties, etc. 





This machine is similar in principle to our Single 
Head Die Press, except that it has two Heads 7 in. 
deep which operate with a reciprocating movement. 


The design of the machine allows two or four 
Operators to work on it at the same time, EXPE- 
DITING WORK AND REDUCING OVER- 
HEAD COSTS TO A MINIMUM. 


INVESTIGATE THE PROFIT-MAKING 
FEATURES OF THIS NEW MACHINE. 


It Lowers the Cost 
and Raises the Output 


Ask for a demonstration and 
judge it by its Performance. 


The 
Seybold Machine 
Company 


Main Office and Factory 
DAYTON, OHIO 








Branches and Agencies in 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 
San Francisco, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and London, England 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719:721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 















—-WIN THE WAR! 


Kidder Presses Are Helping to do it 





We Are For That 
Now Fast 
Doing Gov’t 
Our Job 
Bit You 
Building Should 
Kidders Surely 
for Have 
Use an 

on Automatic 
Gov’t Kidder. 
Work. Press. 
KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 
NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY 445 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 














Challenge Mammoth [ron Furniture 


Invaluable for large open forms such as loose-leaf and blank-book work, blank 
pages in catalog forms, blanking out in color and folding box forms, etc. 





Ville tlie Sauce CELE Made in 63 handy sizes, 
Quickly and Peat lean i from 15x15 picas 
Accurately to 60x120 picas. 










7E=-MAMMOTH 


: Is indestructible, 
A Time easy to handle 
and and light in 
Money weight. 





WRITE FOR PRICES AND COMPLETE LIST OF SIZES OF THIS INDISPENSABLE FURNITURE 


The Challenge Machinery Company, Grand Haven, Mich. 


CHICAGO: 124 S. Wells Street NEW YORK: 71 W. 23d Street 
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New Scott Cylinder Presses 


Ready for Immediate Delivery 


Two-Revolution Presses 


Two No. 4 Presses, bed 26x36 inches, matter 22x32 
inches, two form rollers, Front Fly Delivery. 
Two No. 5 Presses, bed 29x42 inches, matter 25x38 
inches, two form rollers, Front Fly Delivery. 


One No. 4 Press, bed 2714x36 inches, matter 22x32 
inches, four form rollers, Front Fly Delivery. 


One No. 8 Press, bed 4114x 52 inches, matter 35x48 
inches, four form rollers, Printed-Side-Up 


Delivery. 


One No. 4 Press, bed 26x36 inches, matter 22x32 
inches, four form rollers, Printed-Side-Up 
Delivery. 

One No. 5 Press, bed 29x42 inches, matter 25x38 
inches, four form rollers, Front Fly Delivery. 


One No. 7 Press, bed 38x51 inches, matter 33x47 
inches, two form rollers, Rear Fly Delivery. 


One No. to Press, bed 47x62 inches, matter 4114x 58 
inches, four form rollers, Front Fly Delivery. 


Drum Cylinder Presses 


One No. 1 Drum Cylinder Press, bed 17x22 inches, 
matter13x18 inches. Box frames, rack and screw 
distribution, air springs, tapeless delivery. 


One No. 4 Drum Cylinder Press, bed 27x36 inches, 


matter 22x32 inches. Extra heavy, four tracks, 
four air chambers, direct drive, box frames. 


One No. 6 Drum Cylinder Press, bed 33x47 inches, 
matter 28!4x43 inches. Prints asix-column quarto 
newspaper; a good press for job-printing. 


Used Two-Revolution Presses 
That May Suit Your Requirements 


Cottrell & Sons Two-Revolution Press No. 5, Style K, bed 
33x46 inches. Matter covered by four form rollers 29x 44 
inches. Geared roller distribution, front fly delivery. 


Cottrell Two-Revolution Press No. 7, bed 35x52 inches. Matter 
covered by four form rollers 31x 48 inches, table distribution, 
rear tapeless delivery, four tracks, air springs, box frames. 
This machine has trip, back-up, slitter and counter. 


Babcock Optimus Two- Revolution Press. Bed 35x52 inches. 
Matter covered by four form rollers 31x48 inches, table 
distribution, angle rollers and arranged for motor drive. 


Cottrell Two-Revolution Press No. 8, bed 38x55 inches. Four - 
form rollers, table distribution, four tracks, air springs, box 
frames, rear fly delivery. This machine has trip, back-up, 
counter and slitter. 

Cottrell Two-Revolution Press No. 9, Style K, bed 43x 56 inches. 
Matter covered by four form rollers 38x52 inches. This press 
has four tracks, table distribution, front fly delivery. 

Cottrell & Sons Flat-Bed Perfecting Press. Type beds 43x62 
inches, matter covered by four form rollers 35x58 inches. 
Press has table distribution, front fly delivery and shifting 


tympan to prevent offset. 


All machines on this page offered subject to previous sale 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT. General Manager 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway at 42d Street 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 


CABLE ADDRESS: Waltscott, New York 


CODES USED: ABC (sth Edition) and our own 
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Plate-Mounting Systems for Every 
Printing Requirement The results of ‘‘deductive creation’’ 





based on scientific and classified investi- 
gation, study and practical experience. 


WARNOCK DIAGONAL BLOCK AND STERLING ALUMINUM EXPAN- STERLING SMALL SECTIONAL 
REGISTER HOOK SYSTEM SION BOOK BLOCK SYSTEM SYSTEM 

The system par excellence for intricate register This system is designed to meet fully the Especially designed for handling work in which 

work and process printing, or where extremely demands of bookwork from plates of one- type matter or wood-mounted electros and 

narrow margins are required. The universal color printing. The great majority of edition originals must be printed in conjunction with 

system—gs5 per cent of all plate printing can book printers have standardized this efficient unmounted electros. Assuredly a versatile and 
be accomplished with this system. plate-mounting system. profitable system for the printer. 


Determining upon installation of plate-mounting equipment is a serious matter— investigate themall. A large book explaining the operation of these three leading systems sent free upon request 


522 S. Clark Street THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 45 West 34th Street 


CHICAGO Main Office and Factory: Third and Lock Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK 























|| Assuredly 
Profit Producing, | 


the 
Cost Reducin3, C | 
| Equipment | any 


sath _ Stitching 
PAPER-LIFTS | * 


| | REGISTER-HOOKS 














| 
| | ROUSE | MORRISON PERFECTION WIRE STITCHER 
COMPOSING-STICKS , 





ROUSE | | HE machine that will do as perfect work on two thin sheets of 
| paper as upon a book seven-eighths of an inch thick — which 
ROLLER-FANS | | can not be put out of order by the greenest of help —is entitled 


| to the sincerest consideration of every employing printer, especially 
Specialties which turn losses into profit for the | if he realizes the dangers of overequipment. 


printer. Particulars, prices, etc., on each or all 


of above-named items sent upon request. Particulars and prices on request to 


firmed, ==. 


2214 WARD STREET, CHICAGO | Head Office and Factory ST. PAUL 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. C.1. Johnson Mfg. Co. 










































The Human Element is Uncertain 


PRODUCTION EXPERTS of Big Steel Industries State 
Output for July Was Cut 20% by Hot Weather. 


Uniform Maximum Production is obtained only when depen- 
dence upon human hands is eliminated as far as possible. 


THE [|CCAIN Automatic Feeder 


For Anderson, Hall, Dexter, Brown and Cleveland 
High-Speed Folding Machines gives the printer 
maximum production under any and all conditions. 





Complete descriptive literature and prices on request to 


The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


M¢Cain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
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MAXIMUM WEIGHT, STRENGTH, SPEED AND DURABILITY 


“‘A machine that has proven its worth in a thousand shops”— more used in this country than all other makes combined. 


te Hartford Cutting & Creasing Press 


Has no equal for cutting and creasing 
folding boxes and other paper containers; 
cutting out photo mounts, calendars, 
advertising novelties, sample cards, tags, 
labels and egg cartons; also gaskets and 
other shapes of cork, leather, cloth, etc. 
Equipped to order with HARTFORD Elec- 
tric Embossing Plate Heater for hot and cold 
embossing; hot stamping, book-cover inlay- 
ing and all such work. 


Made in four Standard sizes: 
No. 114, 2214x303 in. No. 3, 27 x 40 in. 
No.2, 23%4X31 % in. No. 4, 30x 44 in. 
Inside chase. 



















Improvements 


Automatic Platen Guard; Instantaneous Adjuster 
Bar; Automatic Counter; Gear Guards; Steel Inserts 
in large Gears; Safety Floor Stands; Split Pinion 
Shaft Boxes; Driven Bridge Shaft; Steel Rocker 
Seats; Double Heel-Locks, etc. 
Appurtenances 

One steel Platen Plate; one steel and two Cast-Iron Chases; 
two Feed Tables and Stands, complete; two Floor Stands; 
choice of Tight and Loose Pulleys with Belt Shifter for 
steam power or Single Pulley for Motor Drive; Foot Brake 
and two Wrenches. 


eee ADE aE NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 


Sold by leading Type Foundries and dealers in Printing and Box-Making Machinery everywhere. 






































FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES | ener 


Hartford & National Presses 
Boston Wire Stitchers 

















Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling 
























Houses of the AMERICAN TyPpE FOUNDERS COMPANY Boston Staple Binders 

Portland Multiple Punches 

“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” Golding Machinery 

Hamilton Wood Goods 

THE NEWEST LINE Type, Borders & Ornaments 

HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR ys A viene 

etal Furniture 
PRINTING PLANTS Beans Rule 
ARE TIMESAVERS Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 






Numbering Machines 


American Type Founders Co. Angle Ink Knives 


American Plate Brushes 









LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 
BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND _ ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO Galleys, Brass and Steel 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 






















MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 
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New Era Multi-Process Press 


This is the Era of Specialists 
This is the Press for Specialties 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on 


the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. 


5,000—8,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 
Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of stock 
Uses Flat Plates or Type 
Automatic Roll Feed 
Easy Make-Ready 
Splendid Distribution 
Attachments to Punch, Perforate, Cut to 


Size and a Great Variety of 
Other Operations 


ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
COMPLETES JOB 
Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
Pleased Customers 


Ask us what we can do for you along the line that you are consider- 
ing specializing in, sending samples to show the operations so that we 
can quote you on a suitable Multi-Operation Press for your work. 


Rigid Impression 


Built by The Regina Company .t's2z.. 


217 Marbridége Building, 


47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, 


New York City 

















RAVEN 
BLACK 


A Deep Jet Half-Tone 


INK 


As black as its name implies 
Suitable for the finest 
illustrations 


& 


Buy War Savings Stamps 


BR 
CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


536 S. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 


154 W. 18TH STREET 
NEW YORK 




















is 


ESLEECK’S 
New Sample Book 


Is Ready! 


It is worth having, because 
it represents 


THE ESLEECK LINE OF 
ONION SKIN, MANIFOLD 
and THIN BOND PAPERS 


The Sample Book will be 


matled on request. 








When you write, mention Dept. B. 


ESLEECK MFG.CO. 


Turners Falls, Mass. 
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nter’s Motor 


PUSH-BUTTON @ 
| 


CONTROL MOTOR 
This new development in power equipment supplies the printer’s 
demand for variable speeds easily and quickly obtained. 
It supplies 49 distinct and finely graded speeds—the right speed 
for maximum production of each particular job. 


No lost time in finding the proper speed. No danger of shocks or 
accidental starts. 
No Sparking — No Fire Risk 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 





KANSAS CITY, Mo., 501 Waltheim NEw YorE, 1457 Broadway 
TOPEKA, KAN., 425 Jackson MINNEAPOLIS, 8N. Sixth St. 
TORONTO, 308 Tyrell Building, 95 King St. E. 
























BYRON 
WESTON CO. 
LINEN RECORD 



























Distinguished for over half a century for their superior 
strength, freedom from imperfections, beautiful finish 
and splendid writing, ruling and erasing qualities. 







May we send you complete samples? 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASS. 
SOLES LEE LE ENE LIE E SLL ISS TREE NE 
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For the Small Work 


Economically and Quickly Done— 


THE PEARL PRESS 























Six Strong Points of the Pearl Press 


1. SPEED — not limited. Can be run by foot power 
2,500 per hour, and fed easily. With electric or steam 
power applied this speed can be considerably exceeded on 
short runs. 


2. Easy Operation. — Being perfectly balanced and 
free from all superfluous iron the Pearl requires the 
minimum of power for operation. It is easy to “‘kick.” 
A splendid press for breaking in apprentices. 


| 
| 


3. Durability.— Will last a lifetime with proper care in 
oiting, and there can never be any lost motion to cause 
bad register or slurring. Cost of repairs very low. 


4. Strength.—It is amply strong for all classes of com- 
mercial work within the capacity of its chase and for small 
half-tone work. 


5. Noiseless.— Even at the highest attainable speed it 


is free from noise or jar. Can be run in an office building | 
without disturbing the occupants. 


6. Cost.— There is no investment in the way of printing 
machinery that will pay better in any job-printing office 
than a Pearl Press, because of its small first cost, great 
producing capacity and immunity from breakages. The 
lowest priced power-press on the market. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 


Franklin, Massachusetts 
Golding Jobbers, Paper-Cutters, Tools 
FOR SALE BY THE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Also Type Foundries and Dealers Generally 
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Add Years to the Life of Your Presses 


By reducing press strain through lessening the necessary impression Carmichael Relief 
Blankets will add years to the life of your presses. When 


CARMICHAEL RELIEF BLANKETS 


PATENTED 
For Cylinders, Jobbers and All Hard Packing Presses 


are used, on a cylinder press for instance, the press strain is so light that the press may be stopped in the center of a large 
form and started again by advancing the controlling-lever but two notches. Your presses are worth more today than 
ever before and it means money to you to protect them. 


Also, Carmichael Relief Blankets are guaranteed to cut your make-ready costs from one-third to one-half— 


to enable you to make earlier deliveries—to increase your production—to make many times their cost for you every year. 
They make the use of overlays unnecessary and they will not allow a matrix to form in the tympan even on the longest of runs. 


TAKE NO RISK—THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL AT OUR EXPENSE 


Reliable printing-houses may purchase one or more of these blankets on 30 days’ free trial. Order your trial blankets now, or write for 
further information. To delay this until tomorrow means one more day of ordinary profits—one more day of ordinary production for you. 








Representatives Wanted Pacific Coast Address 


We have an attractive side-line 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 
Carmichael Blanket 
proposition to offer capable, re- 


liable salesmen calling on the Company 
printing trade, who have estab- BL AN KET COM PANY 712 Twenty-First Street 
lished territories. Oakland, Cal. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 






































A Conservation Measure 
for Your Manufacturing 
Customers 


SILFOIL conserves the tin which our Govern- 











ment needs so badly. 
SILFOIL conserves shipping space, because 
there are many more wraps to the pound. 
SILFOIL conserves money, because it is cheaper 
than tinfoil, and just as effective and attractive. 
We can furnish promptly, thus eliminating waste 
and delay. Made in several weights and grades, 
waxed or unwaxed, plain or embossed. 


Send for a handsome Specimen Book 
of SILFOILS. 


NASHUA GUMMED & 
COATED PAPER CO. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














Suggestions 


for Printer and 
Buyer of Printing 


The unlimited artistic possibilities of PRINCESS Covers, as 
well as their splendidly practical printing and embossing qual- 
ities, are clearly demonstrated in the new XTRA Sample-Book 
of Princess Covers. This unique display suggests a remark- 
ably wide range of cover treatments, all of which have been 
proved satisfactorily practicable. You will find this book 
both helpful and interesting. 


Send for your copy of the XTRA Sample-Book, and the latest 
XTRA, that unusual Dexter house-organ. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 
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Miller Feeders and the War 


WAR-TIME EFFICIENCY 


demands the substitution of automatic feeding for the slow, 
expensive and unreliable hand feeding. Miller Feeders save 


IOX15 


Feeds any size 
33X53 to 10x15, 
from onion skin 
to heavy card- 
board with per- 
fect register on 
all color work. 
Can be attached 
to Old or New 
Series C. and P. 


Presses. 


time, money, MEN—and the Government needs MEN. 





12x18 














Feeds any size 
51x81 to 12x18, 
from onion skin 
to heavy card- 
board with per- 
fect register on 
all color work. 
Can be attached 
to Old or New 
Series C. and P. 


Presses. 


















Feeder Raised to Facilitate Make-ready 


Eliminate waste of materials and labor by adding Miller 
Feeders. Give your customers maximum efficiency of qual- 
ity and production obtained from Miller Automatic Feeders. 


Miller Feeders and Miller Saw-Trimmers have stood 
the test of time. They are the recognized standards for 
printers of every size— Everywhere. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA 








DALLAS 






BOSTON CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 








NEW YORK 
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KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


Faia: knowledge of costs is an essential of suc- 


cess in the printing business today. 


The extension of cost finding is the printer’s great need. 
Effort towards this end will benefit every individual 
printer as well as the industry as a whole. 


A necessary corollary of intelligent investigation of costs is the deter- 
mination to employ only methods and machinery which are truly 
economical, those which return the greatest possible product for the 
least expenditure of labor and power, and in which the loss of time 
and money for repairs is practically negligible. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Office: FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS, CHICAGO 


Sales Offices in the United States: 


CHICAGO, ILL. : : > : 1218 Monadnock Block DALLAS, TEX. - - - : - 411 Juanita Building 

NEW YORK,N.Y. - : - - 2840 Wooiworth Building BOSTON, MASS. - - - - . 176 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. - - Commonwealth Trust Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. . . - 401 Williams Building 
ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printezs Supply Co. 


DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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How about the 
Temper? 


We have had 81 
years’ experience in tempering 
steel, and we know how. That’s why 
our knives wear longer. Write for prices. 


The L. & I. J. White Co., 33 Columbia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


fn 
Ue | J 


STITCHING-WIRE 


DOMESTIC: All sizes wound on regulation 5-lb. spools. 


EXPORT: All sizes wound in 2-kg. coils to fit standard holders. 
Wire furnished in metric or standard American gages 
and weights. Sample-card on request. 


ALL ORDERS MUST COMPLY WITH GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 


CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CoO. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
103d Street and Torrence Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. 
CABLE ADDRESS: Cuicaco STEELWIRE Co., CHICAGO. 
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Seven Hundred Satisfied Users | 


Boston Wire Stitcher No. 2 


THe New Mopet HicH-Srrep Boston WirE STITCHER No. 2 
has a capacity of from two sheets to one-quarter inch; flat 
and saddle tables; single adjustment for all parts; operating 
speed from 125 to 250 stitches per minute; friction clutch; 
overhead belt or electric motor drive 





















SEVEN HUNDRED New Model High-Speed Boston Wire Stitchers Number Two 
have been sold within the last four years. Customers who desire early shipments 
should send in their orders as early as possible. The Number Two Boston Stitcher 
may be ordered from any of our Selling Houses, or from dealers east and west 













For Prices and Full Information regarding Boston Wire Stitching Machines write to the 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT FOR BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS ; 
Set in Goudy Oldstyle and Goudy Italic 
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Your Liberty Bond- 


Thrift Stamps and 
War-Savings Certificates 


were probably printed on a press controlled by 


Just Press a Button’ 


system of automatic control of all motor-driven machinery 
chosen by the U. S. Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the 
Government Printing Office, the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and many others, 
because of the simplicity, economy, safety and operating 
efficiency of 


The MonitorSystem 


Fool-proof—no delicate parts subject to constant accident 
—but positive, accurate control of motor-driven presses. 


For details write 


MonitorControlle 


New York Boston 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Buffalo Cincinnati 
Detroit ° St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Baltimore, Md. Minneapolis 
2001 











SWEEP-O! 


SWEEP-O used when sweeping 


will keep dust from flying around. 
Employees work better. 
Printed sheets are not spoiled. 


Ink fountains are cleaner and ink 
works smoother. 


It only $ 2-9 


Costs 


for a 100-Ib. steel drum contain- 
ing 100 lbs. The drum is useful 


after contents have been used. 
SWEEP-O is the original sweeping 


compound. Its sales are the largest 
because it is recognized as the best. 
Send today—money returned 
if not more than pleased. 


Great Western Cleaner Co. 
Broadway and Walnut, St. Louis, U.S.A. 








Let’s Help Do It! 


66 E are in the midst of War—at the very crisis of it. 











Hundreds and thousands of our men, carrying, our 

hearts and future with them, are in the field. Ships 
are crowdin?, faster and faster to France and England, with 
thousands after thousands to join them until the enemy shall be 
beaten and brought to a reckoning. The sreat enterprise must 
be pushed with greater and greater energy. Our might must 
be steadily increased until there can be no question of resistin it. 


IF THAT IS TO BE ACCOMPLISHED, MONEY MUST 
SUSTAIN IT TO THE UTMOST.” __p. os 3.¢ wilson 


Is Your Patriotic Pulse All Right? Count Your Thrift Stamps—T hen Decide! 


SINCLAIR & VALENTINE COMPANY 


Makers of : 
Pulp and Dry Colors, Varnishes and Dryers for All Printing Purposes. 
611 W. 129th Street, New York City 


Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Cleveland Winnipe? 
St. Louis New Orleans Toronto Montreal Chicago 
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“Checks are 


money” 





SATETY 
Prestige 


About eighty per cent of the banks in 
New York use National Safety Paper. 

National Safety Paper has becomeas nat- 
ural to these biggest banks as bookkeeping. 

They use it continually because it really 
protects negotiable paper. The glaring 
white spot that infallibly follows the least 
touch with knife, eraser or acid has given 
National Safety its prestige. 

Suggest National Safety Paper because 
it is the best recognized safety device—and 
because it’s better business. 


Send for samples of National 
Safety Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York City 




















Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





For General Jobwork 





N®? 12345 
Facsimile Impression 
Size 1%x}14 inches. 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
NO SCREWS 
To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for illustrated catalog and prices 





In stock and for sale by all branches 
ofthe American Type Founders Co. 
and all Type Founders, 

















New Model 69 


Made in 7 Different Styles 
of Figures and witha Ca- 
pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. 
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Hamilton Cabinets 
and Equipment for Printers and Publishers 


Have for thirty-six years helped produce the printed page 
which has been so vital a force in enlightening the world 


and in advancing the cause of freedom. 


Hamilton equipment is used in every civilized country on 
the globe, and because of its labor-saving features is help- 
ing publishers everywhere to conserve man power, thus 


releasing fighters for the struggle for liberty. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 





Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by 
all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere. 





Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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For Office Systems 


@ The many natural advantages enjoyed by the 
manufacturers of HOWARD BOND enable them to 
place the really high-quality paper on the market 
at a price that is bound to be attractive to users 
and buyers. 


@ It is especially suitable for office systems and 
business correspondence, and will be found to pos- 
sess 3reat adaptability and all-around usefulness. It 


takes both the pen and the typewriter beautifully, 
and has an ideal printin?, surface for letterpress, 
steel-die, offset, or any other printing, process. 


@ Send today for sample-book of the complete 
line. Look into the economical and quality merits 
of HOWARD BOND. 


Compare It! Tear It! Test It! 


AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT 


Manufactured by 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA, OHIO 
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One Square Deal Does Not 
Establish a Reputation 


Sixty-nine years of square dealin? is the rock upon which our reputation 
for 300d Rollers rests. The quality of every Roller leaving, our establish- 
ment is Zuaranteed, from the largest cylinder down to the smallest job 
Roller. The raw materials enterin3, into the manufacture of “Fibrous” com- 
position are thoroughly tested, the formula carefully worked out, and only 
skilled workmen are employed in the casting? of our Rollers. With intelli- 
gent handling and proper care they will 3ive satisfactory service through- 
out the season for which they are cast. 


Fresh winter Rollers should be seasoned for a few days. Stand them in a 
dry section of your pressroom, but do not coat them with oil while season- 
ing. After the Rollers have seasoned sufficiently, it is a 300d plan to cover 
them with oil when not in use, as it increases their durability. 


We havea Lithograph Roller Department at the New York factory, and 
the printer havin} offset presses should try our composition-backed Leather 
Roller. It eliminates the use of flannel and the necessity of stretchin3, down 
the leather after the Rollers have been in use a few weeks. 


We have five completely equipped, centrally located factories. For quality, 
economy and service, order “Fibrous’’ Rollers from any of the addresses below. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1849 


ROLLER MAKERS 


Wew Yorke (iden Oftes) Reclieter 
406 Pearl Street 89 Mortimer Street 
Philadelphia Baltimore 





521 Cherry Street 131 Colvin Street 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE COMPANY, East 12th St. and Power Ave., Cleveland 
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My Country 
¥ 


DORN OUR COUNTRY IS ALL 
WyAsa| that surrounds you, all 
@| that has reared and nour- 
| ished you, everything that 
See) you have loved. That land 
you see, those houses, those trees, 
those smiling girls that pass, that is 
your country. The laws that protect 
you, the bread which rewards your toil, 
the words you exchange, the joy and 
the sadness which come to you from 
men and the things amid which you 
live, that is your country! The little 
chamber where you once saw your 
mother, the.recollections she has left 
you, the earth where she reposes, that 
is your country. You see it, and you 
breathe it everywhere! I imagine, my 
son, your rights and your duties, your 
affections and your needs, your recol- 
lections, and your gratitude, all united 
under one name, and that name will be 
“MY COUNTRY!” 


EMIL SOUVESTRE 


French Author, Soldier 
and Patriot. 
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ABNORMAL COSTS* 


By J. M. THOMSSEN 


HESE are abnormal times. Sev- 
enteen months ago our country 
entered into the world war for 
democracy. More than one-half 
of our man power is directly or 
indirectly connected with this 
the greatest war the world has 
ever known. While one-tenth of 
our man power has been or will 

be called to the colors, four-tenths of the man power 
or producers are working in industries essential to 
winning the war, leaving only five-tenths of the workers 
in this country following their usual pursuits in life. 
In the five-tenths are included the farmers and the 
railroad men, and if these are placed in the essential 
class —and they should be, for it is claimed the 
farmers are as essential as the men and women working 
in the ammunition factories, and the Government has 
proclaimed our railroads as essential, in that all the 
great roads are under government control — only 
two-tenths of our man power is left on which to draw 
for the working force required to man such industries 
as are not considered essential to winning the war. 
This winning the war is the one task before us today, 
and all other things, no matter how important they 
may seem to us, are and must be subordinated to it. 

Our President and our Congress have called the 
flower of our manhood to fight our battles for us. Your 
boy — my boy —is over there, or sailing the deep 
blue sea, or in the cantonment, awaiting orders to sail 
at any moment. And many thousands more are ready 
to enter the training-camps. The millions of young 


*An address delivered by J. M. Thomssen, of the Methodist Book Concern, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, before the convention of the United Typothete of America. 
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men now in the army and the navy are the finest and 
noblest the world has ever known. Taking these men 
— the best producers we have — out of our industries, 
and placing them in the active service of our country, 
caused the abnormal conditions under which we live. 

Abnormal times have produced abnormal costs. 
Every article of food, every article of clothing, every 
article made in our great factories, whether a necessity 
or a luxury, costs much more, and some many times 
more, than four years ago. Laborers today in many 
instances are earning 100 per cent more in wages 
than was paid them in 1913; and artizans in many 
of our factories are coining money — making it so fast 
that they hardly know what to do with it. When 
a man that is not even rated as a first-class mechanic, 
and that can not write his own name, can make a 
weekly bonus of $36, times must be abnormal. 

These abnormal conditions are also affecting the 
printing industry. Everything going into the making 
of a book, the getting out of a catalogue, the publishing 
of a magazine or newspaper, the printing of a simple 
business-card or letter-head, has greatly increased in 
price, and on some of these articles the manufacturer 
will not even quote a price, nor state a time when deliv- 
ery can be made. Not knowing what his costs are 
going to be, the printer is asked to quote prices on work 
to be done for his customers. 

Let us examine into some of the reasons for these 
abnormal costs as they are related to the printing 
business. One of the items, and a large item, entering 
into our costs is paper. A No. 1 machine-finished paper 
that sold at $3.45 per 100 pounds at the mill to jobbers 
in 1913 now sells for $8.25 for 100 pounds at the mill— 
an increase of 139 per cent. A mill that makes quite 
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a variety of papers — writings, bonds, ledgers, etc. — 
received an average of 6 cents a pound for its product 
at the mill in 1913, and today the average price per 
pound is 12 cents —an increase of 100 per cent. A 
sulphite bond made by this mill was sold for 6 cents a 
pound by the Cincinnati jobbers in 1913, today it sells 
for 15 cents a pound —an increase of 150 per cent. 
But let us look at the comparative costs of some of 
the materials entering into the making of paper. Rags, 
third blue, costing $1.40 per 100 pounds in 1913, now 
cost $4.75 — an increase of 239 per cent, and these are 
the rags used in most of the papers you and I purchase. 
New rags went from $4 per 100 pounds to $10 per 100 
pounds in the same period — an increase of 150 per 
cent. The chemical wood-pulp used in making paper 
increased 102 per cent in price in the last five years. 
The average increase in the cost of the following items 
entering into the making of paper, namely, bleach, 
lime, alum, rosin, glue, starch, clay, filler, silicate and 
lumber, is 71 per cent. The price of wires and felts 
has increased 139 per cent, and there has been an 
increase of 102 per cent in the wages paid the men 
working in the paper-mills in the last five years. Fuel 
has increased 174 per cent in price. I have said nothing 
about the increased price of dyes used at the mills. 
Permit me to give you two items only. These are 
exceptional. Going into the room where the dry colors 
were kept, the owner pointed to a keg on an upper 
shelf containing blue dyes, and stated that he formerly 
paid 60 cents a pound for that blue, and now it was 
costing him $9 a pound —an increase of 1,600 per 
cent; and then he referred to a green that formerly 
cost 36 cents a pound for which he now pays $18. 
Another great item of expense in the printing busi- 
ness is the ink. In going over the prices now paid in 
our plant compared with the prices paid in 1913, I 
find an average increase in the price of cover blue, the 
chromatic colors, job-press black, blue and red job- 
inks, etc., of 52 percent. Ialso find that there has been 
practically no increase in the price of the cheaper black 
inks, no increase in job blacks, and only a very small 
increase in the half-tone black. But let us look at some 
of the increases inkmakers are paying for the mate- 
rials used in the making of ink: rosin, 247 per cent; 
linseed-oil, 332 per cent; gas black, 471 per cent; blue 
toner, 247 per cent; crude oil, 200 per cent; pigments 
for red, 1,050 per cent; chemicals for blue, 2,066 per 
cent. Then we must also consider the increased fuel 
cost of 102 per cent, the increased labor cost of 60 per 
cent, and the increased cost of machinery and repairs 
of 100 per cent. And at these increases they are not 
able to buy the materials required in large quantities, 
and frequently not at all. With these figures staring 
us in the face, is it any wonder that salesmen have been 
instructed not to endeavor to sell the cheaper inks? 
And are you not surprised that ink is sold at prices 
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prevailing today? I know from personal interviews 
held with some of these men that they care little 
whether school keeps or not. 

All printers use more or less of bindery materials. 
There has been a miarked advance in these. Let me 
mention some, giving the prices paid in Cincinnati in 
1914 and 1918: Common cloth, 94 per cent; vellum de 
luxe cloth, 162 per cent; imitation leather, 162 per cent; 
No. 1 heavy red buffing, 166 per cent; law skiver, 100 
per cent; binders’ board, 157 per cent; gold leaf, 54 
per cent; glue, 133 per cent; wire, 60 per cent; soft 
twine, 125 per cent; linen and cotton thread, 175 per 
cent — an average of 126 per cent. 

Let me here give the increases on some of the sup- 
plies purchased by us, 1918 over 1913: 

In the electrotype foundry we paid the following 
increases: Pig lead, 97 per cent; electrotype metal, 62 
per cent; tin-foil, 117 per cent; beeswax, 56 per cent; 
copper anodes, 60 per cent. 

In the pressroom we find the following: Gasoline, 
60 per cent; coal-oil, 125 per cent; wipers, 157 per cent; 
composition rollers, 247 per cent. 

Purchases made for the composing-room show the 
following increases in materials: Monotype metal, 76 
per cent; pig tin, ror per cent; linotype metal, 73 per 
cent; padding-glue, 186 per cent. 

These are times when our Government expects us 
to make use of such machinery as we have and dis- 
courages the buying of new. If today we bought an 
additional cylinder press, we would pay about $5,000 
for a press that a few years ago could have been bought 
for $3,000, and the price of the press has not advanced 
in proportion to the increased cost of material and 
labor entering into the building of the press, for labor 
has advanced 65 per cent and the pressbuilder today 
is paying an advance of not less than 140 per cent on 
all materials and castings going into the printing-press. 

And what applies to the printing-press will apply 
to all machinery used in this industry. If prices have 
not advanced anywhere from 50 to 100 per cent, it is 
only a question of time when they will doso. In figuring 
today one should not fail to consider what it will cost 
to replace old machinery with new. 

Then there are other materials that must not be 
overlooked. All offices, no matter how well equipped 
they may be with typecasting machinery, must buy 
more or less from the typefoundry. Body type has 
increased 64 per cent in price in the past few years; 
job-type, 67 per cent; brass rule, 88 per cent; cabinets, 
cases and stands, 4o per cent; and there are other 
items too numerous to mention. 

One item we must not overlook, and that is the 
increased wage paid to our employees — and it does 
not yet appear what it will be. Figures are not avail- 
able showing the increases in wages paid in various 
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cities in the United States; but taking our own plant, 
the increases range from 10 per cent to 37 per cent, and 
show that a 20 per cent increase is a fair average. 
There are plants in Cincinnati that are paying a 
greater increase than we are, and there are other 
plants that are paying less. But in cities like New 
York, Chicago, and cities on the Pacific coast, increases 
in wages have been granted that far exceed the 20 
per cent paid in Cincinnati. 

There is, however, a matter far more serious than 
the increase in wages paid everywhere, and which in 
the printing industry is far less than that paid in other 
lines. Let me simply refer to figures contained in this 
paper. The increases mentioned are as follows: To 
workmen in the paper-mills, 102 per cent; in the ink- 
factories, 60 per cent; in the machine-shops, 65 per cent. 
If your experience is the same as the experience at the 
Methodist Book Concern, then, while there has been 
an average increase in wages of 20 per cent, there has 
been an average increase in the hour-cost of 35 per 
cent. The men are not producing as much today as 
they did five years ago. A similar condition was found 
in one of the paper-mills I visited, and also in one 
of the ink-factories. And one must not charge the 
men with laying down on their work. I believe our 
men at least are working as hard today as they ever 
did, and in the other industries the loss in production 
was attributed to the frequent changes in the working 
force. The main cause, as I view it, is that the men 
today are not as steadily employed as in former years. 
Work in many of the departments is either a feast or 
a famine — either more work than they can handle 
or very little todo. This results in much unchargeable 
time. With the present scarcity of skilled labor, one 
holds on to what help he may have, even though one 
can not keep the help constantly employed. 

In the foregoing I have presented an array of facts 
and figures on abnormal costs that are almost startling. 
They were to me, and must be to you. They came to 
me in homeopathic doses; and you are taking them in 
all at one time. But in the words of the preacher, 
“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter.” 
And I wish that I had words to picture these con- 
clusions, so that they might be indelibly impressed on 
the minds of all that hear me today. 

Costs seem abnormal to us; but are they? Go back 
over the figures presented and see if you will not agree 
with me that the price of book-paper is not too high, 
considering the prices paid for materials used in making 
paper and the enormous increase in labor cost. In all 
probability the price of book-paper will be higher than 
it is today, and that soon. From the figures submitted, 
one must conclude that the mills making writings, 
bonds, ledgers and the more expensive papers are selling 
their product at a lower price than the cost calls for, 
and it is only a question of a few weeks or months until 
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there will be a marked advance in these papers. Our 
Government has put paper on the essential list. The 
War Industries Board urges all printers to economize 
in the use of paper wherever possible. It asks the 
publishers to reduce the size of their publications, and 
the book publishers to cut down the number of new 
titles over that of last year. What for? In order that 
the United States may supply to our Allies the paper 
that the Allies can not make, and to supply South 
America and the islands of the sea with paper formerly 
purchased in Europe. This tends to increase prices. 

The inkmaker must either get more money for his 
product or get out of the business. He can not sell inks 
at present prices much longer and continue to exist. 
The making of ink is not considered an essential indus- 
try by our Government, like that of making paper. 
Unless ink is put on the essential or preferred list the 
time may come when we can get paper, but not ink. 

And what applies to the paper and ink makers will 
apply to the makers of all other materials purchased 
by the printer. Were it not that the Government 
has called a halt on the rise in certain commodities, 
there is no telling to what heights these would soar. 

The fact remains and stares us in the face that all 
costs entering into the production of a piece of printing 
will be higher, rather than lower. We call these 
increases in the cost of materials and labor “abnormal 
costs.” But are these costs abnormal? Compared with 
the present cost of material and labor they are not. 
Our costs today are’not abnormal. In many cases they 
are much lower than they should be. Like the paper- 
maker and the inkmaker, the printer has been sending 
out estimates and quoting prices based on conditions 
as they were a year or more ago, hoping to somehow, 
by manipulating the work in the plant, do it for less 
money than it could be done for in the past. 

Those of us that have cost systems base our costs 
on a twelve months’ or twenty-four months’ average. 
Such an average should be used in normal times — not 
in abnormal times. Should we not return to the first 
principles of cost-finding, the very beginning, and 
instead of using an average of months, use the present 
costs, the abnormal costs, in all prices that are quoted 
to our patrons? And one need not make an apology 
or explanation for the prices that we quote our cus- 
tomers. Order paper today, and order other stock 
today, and frequently you will be told that no quota- 
tion can be given, nor the time stated when delivery 
will be made, and the price will be the price prevailing 
at the time delivery is made. 

In many industries it is not a question of price — it 
is a question of getting the goods. Why not let this 
same rule apply to the printing business? We need an 
educational campaign to educate the users of printing 
to buy mow — now is the time when printing will cost 
less than in the future. Tomorrow, prices will be higher. 
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HOW CAN THE PRINTER CREATE 
UNUSUAL BUSINESS?* 


By JAMES M. EVANS 


MERE glance at the subject on 
}} which I am glad to have the 
opportunity to talk to you this 
morning, seems to suggest as the 
answer some sort of a formula 
or set of rules which could be 
applied by any printer to the 
conditions under which he is 
3} working. As a matter of fact, 
when I said that I would try to get together some 
material on “How the Printer Can Create Unusual 
Business,” I did not realize that my interpretation of 
the subject was so far from a literal one. It was only 
when one of our boys asked me for the recipe so he could 
go out and rush in a few orders to boost his sales that I 
discovered how the subject would be interpreted. 

True, it would not be difficult to give some specific 
examples of how orders have been secured by creative 
methods — orders which the printer would never have 
seen if he had not worked out a plan and proved to the 
customer that it could be used to advantage in his 
business. It seems to me, however, that the creating of 
unusual business in our industry ought to be considered 
by all of us on a broad scale— in fact, most any kind of 
a scale (one as good as the engravers’, for example) for 
the buyers of printing to use as a guide, which would 
be a big start toward creating a lot of really unusual 
business. 

Mentioning a scale naturally brings up the price 
question. It isn’t my intention to go into this at any 
great length, because price really has mighty little to 
do with creating unusual business. But in this connec- 
tion I just want to tell you what an advertising manager 
who is a big buyer of printing said to me a few days ago. 
We were discussing the present situation in the adver- 
tising field, and finally got down to the position of his 
own company, which has been devoting most of its 
plant to the production of war material for quite a 
number of months. In spite of this fact — or because 
of it — this company has continued to advertise quite 
extensively. It has been a liberal user of newspaper 
and magazine space and, strange as it may seem, has 
bought more direct-mail advertising in the past year 
than ever before. Naturally, I was interested to find 
out how he figured it. Of course, I knew he was pur- 
suing the proper course because he was spending 
money! This is what he told me: “You see we realize 





*An address delivered by James M. Evans, of the Evans-Winter-Hebb 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, before the convention of the United Typothete 
of America. 





that we will be in a stronger position than most of our 
competitors if we keep our name and regular product 
before the public during the war. Some companies are 
doing this in a limited way in the magazines, but are 
using very little direct-mail advertising, and it probably 
seems strange to you that we are using so much. The 
reason is simply that we know we must get to the prospect 
if we want to keep him interested, because he has so 
much to read about and think about in connection with 
the war.” 

I call this a pretty good boost for the product we 
printers have to sell. 

Continuing, this advertising manager said: “We 
find, too, that we can place our advertising to so much 
better advantage now than in normal times. We can 
get more concessions from publishers because their 
space is not so much in demand, and we can buy our 
direct-mail advertising at really unusual prices.” 

I said to myself, “Well, here is some unusual busi- 
ness that did not have to be created!” 

Mr. Buyer then asked me why we printers never 
seem to have any fixed price. I told him frankly that 
I didn’t know, but again I said to myself, “Another 
one of those fellows who have been educated by we 
printers to look upon the printer as a man without a 
price!” And, for my part, I would just about as lief 
have him look upon me as a man without a country. 

Printing is one of the few businesses in the world 
that is not run on a “pay-as-you-enter” basis. When 
we put it on that basis, it will not be necessary to do so 
much creating. 

Let us take, for example, the printer whose product 
is largely so-called advertising literature. How much 
business does he create that he never sees? Every 
printer who has worked on this creative business knows. 

Now, all this can be changed — changed by the 
printing organizations represented right here in this 
convention, if we will only get busy and do it. 

How often have you worked out a definite plan for 
a prospective customer, to find later that it was not 
your plan at all? You really put a lot of time and 
thought on it and presented it to the prospect in con- 
crete and comprehensive form. He liked it. He said 
it sounded mighty good to him and he would certainly 
consider it. He did. The more he considered it, the 
better he liked it. He considered it so much that before 
long he considered it his own. 

About that time he decided to ask you for a price. 
You gave it to him. Again he said he would consider 
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it. He did, and naturally considered it high, so he 


outlined his plan to several other printers and asked * 


them to show him what they could do with it. Result, 
more dummies. Finally the order is placed — with 
the lowest bidder! Where do you get off on your 
creative work then? Thank the Lord, they aren’t all 
like that, but there are still more than enough of them! 

And why should the customer worry about it, even 
though he may have bought the most costly one of the 
whole lot submitted, if judged by results? Weren’t 
you eager to submit this plan of yours, and weren’t the 
other four or five printers just as eager to submit theirs? 
What would have happened if you had said to this 
prospect before giving him the plan, “Please pay as 
you enter”? He probably would have said, “ Nothing 
doing!” But if all the other printers had pointed to 
the “pay-as-you-enter” sign, it is a certainty there 
never would have been five or six plans and as many sets 
of dummies submitted. 

Yes, I know that this is old stuff, but the sooner we 
realize that we are giving away the biggest thing we 
have to sell—our creative ability — the sooner the 
printing industry will be fifth as a business. As an 
industry, I believe it is rated fifth in size; as a business, 
about thirty-fifth. 

All of us have undoubtedly thought about this, but 
no one has figured out a way to do it, and I doubt very 
much whether any one man can figure out a way. But 
it can be done if we will simply get together and do it. 

The time is coming, and I think it is not so very far 
away, when the successful printer in self-defense will 
have to have a merchandising organization which will 
be strong enough to prove its real value to the adver- 
tiser. As things are now, the printer simply has an 
opportunity to “bid on jobs.” 

All of us have a certain number of regular customers 
who know what we can do for them. Because of the 
fact that we do produce results they stick by us, in 
spite of the fact that their business is on a price basis — 
the basis which is used frequently as an entering wedge. 

In addition to this alluring price which is hung up 
before the customer continually, we have the specialists 
of various kinds who try to convince the customer that 
he can effect a big saving by using the services of the 
specialist. In this way only one plan is necessary — 
that of the specialist — and then the customer can 
give the printers a chance to bid on the job. 

If we will just forget this bidding on jobs and get 
busy creating clients it will not be long before the 
buyers of printing will realize and appreciate the fact 
that we have something to sell besides so many pounds 
of paper and ink. 

Is there any good reason why we should not sell 
our advertising at a fixed price, just the same as the 
publishers of the big newspapers and magazines sell 
their advertising at a fixed price? 
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You never hear of an advertiser saying to the pub- 
lishers of three or four newspapers in a city, “Here is 
a schedule, now you fellows get busy and bid on it, and 
the one who gives me the lowest bid gets the business.” 
You never hear of an advertiser offering the Curtis 
Publishing Company $3,500 for a page in the Saturday 
Evening Post just because he can buy a page in some 
other publication for that price. 

The time is coming, gentlemen, when the printers 
of this country are going to take their proper position 
as advertising men. But in order to do it they will 
have to organize, individually and collectively, on a 
merchandising basis. There are a lot of us today who 
do not know how to merchandise our own product, to 
say nothing about helping the other fellow to mer- 
chandise his. 

I have discussed this subject a number of times with 
printers and advertising men. The general opinion 
seems to be that it would cost too much to organize 
in this manner. Of course it will cost, but we are going 
to have to put up an argument, just like the farmer 
who was told by one of his customers that his prices 
were getting exorbitant. He said, “Well, mum, you 
see it is this way: When a chap ’as to know the botan- 
ical name of wat he grows, an’ the zodlogical name of 
the hinsect wat eats it, an’ the chemical name of wat 
kills the hinsect, some one’s got to pay the bill.” 

That is just exactly where I claim we are, except 
that we are the “some ones” who are paying the bill. 
We are supposed to have a thorough knowledge of 
merchandising, just as the advertising agent is supposed 
to have. He gets paid by the man whose product he 
sells, or by his client — sometimes by both! 

If it were possible for one individual organization 
to work out a plan of this kind, and if I knew how to 
do it, I would be at the job right now. I know it is not 
possible, but if we would get together, I say again, it 
could be done. 

One of the things we would have to do would be to 
make it an iron-clad rule that no member of this organi- 
zation furnish either plans or dummies without just 
remuneration. I understand there is one printer whe 
does this now, and maybe there are others, but we all 
ought to do it. To be successful we will have to do it. 

Some of you probably saw the advertisement of the 
Hammermill Paper Company in the Saturday Evening 
Post of September 14, which says, “ You’d startle 
your tailor if, when you wanted a suit of clothes, 
you asked him to submit a bid in competition with a 
dozen other tailors.” Of course you would startle him. 
He doesn’t have to sell his product on that basis because 
his customers have not been educated that way. Do 
we have to admit that we are not as good business men 
as the tailors of this country? 

In considering the merchandising side of our own 
business there is another thing we will have to do, and 
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that is, learn to advertise our own business. A lot of us 
have undoubtedly given our customers good advertising 
ideas, and in many cases have been paid for them, but 
do you realize that mighty few of us know how to adver- 
tise our own business? We don’t even use good direct- 
mail advertising — our own product. If we did, this 
advertising itself would create a lot of unusual busi- 
ness. We don’t use other forms of advertising which 
can be made to produce unusual business. 

How many of us believe that the right kind of news- 
paper advertising will pay? I know that I didn’t believe 
it until we tried it out long enough to prove that it 
does pay. And right along this line we can take a good 
lesson from one of the largest publishers in the world, 
who actually uses direct-mail advertising as one of the 
important factors in selling the space in his publications. 

Right now we ought to be preaching advertising — 
every one of us. The only reason a lot of manufac- 
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turers are not advertising today is because we have 
not preached the necessity of it as we should. They 
have had a lot of other things on their minds, and in 
many cases have practically forgotten advertising of 
all sorts. If there ever was a time when direct-mail 
advertising ought to be used by many of our manu- 
facturers who have been devoting their energies to 
war work, now is the time; and it is up to us to do 
it because they have their hands full. Here is a real 
chance for us to create some unusual business for 
men who are too busy to do it themselves. 

Of course, we must do everything we can to help 
win the war. That needn’t interfere, however, with 
helping to put our manufacturers on a basis which will 
enable them to lick foreign competition in the big com- 
mercial war which is bound to be waged, not only in 
this country but in every other country, just as soon 
as we have licked the Kaiser. 





CHIEF AMONG THE ESSENTIALS 


By O. BYRON COPPER 


N this time of much talk about 

essential and non-essential voca- 
| tions, it is well, while giving all 
due honor to agriculture, to 
| recognize that there are, never- 
theless, other trades equally as 
important and indispensable to 
} the winning of the war as is 
ee J farming. Of course, we prob- 
ably should place agriculture at the head of the list, 
because, in the scheme of nature, food is the first 
requisite to survival. As Napoleon wisely said, “An 
army marches upon its stomach.” But, there are other 
considerations: For instance, what good is an army 
that is not equipped with the modern implements of 
war—with machine guns, automatics, bayonets, 
ammunition, etc.? This thought shows us unequivo- 
cally how extremely essential are the trades of the 
various metalworkers, inventors, munition-makers and 
gunsmiths. 

Again, what is the worth of an army, though well 
fed and well armed, if it be not also well clothed, that 
it may withstand the rigors of exposure to weather and 
long, tedious waits in cold, damp trenches? Hence the 
utter value of the textileworker and the tailor. 

But, after all is said and done, after the whole list 
of makers of war essentials is rehearsed, we must reflect 
upon the idea which ought to have occupied, and did 
occupy, our minds the very moment war was declared 
—aye, in the breathless hours of deliberation even 
before the fatal die was cast — the army itself. 





How can a nation wage a war; how can we win 
a war, or even begin one, if we have not an army — 
a loyal legion of patriotic, peace-loving, hard-fighting 
soldiers? And pray what calling of civilized man is 
the prime factor in creating and rallying such a legion — 
what was the prime factor in creating and rallying it in 
America this past year and a half? It is the same 
honorable vocation that made the name of Ben Frank- 
lin, the name of Horace Greeley, of William Dean 
Howells, Henry George, Theodore L. De Vinne, Henry 
Watterson, and of a hundred others that echo peren- 
nially down the corridors of immortality — that same 
noble calling which has ever been, and, I trust, ever 
shall be, in the vanguard of the race’s progress and the 
safeguard of its liberties — namely, the calling of the 
printer-journalist. 

How else, do you suppose, remembering the doleful 
nature of public sentiment in the United States on and 
before April 6, 1917— how else than through the 
patriotic press of this nation do you think it could have 
been possible to awaken the American masses from 
their lethargy, quicken the pulse of national patriotism, 
correct the strong prevailing prejudices and distorted 
conceits, and arouse our people to a proper sense of 
their responsibility in the grave situation which then 
confronted them? 

And let me assure you, without fear of well-founded 
contradiction, that through correction of such public 
prejudice and misconception of issues of fact, and 
through that only, was it possible to incite volunteering 
to the gratifying height which it reached, and permit 
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the peaceable passage of the selective conscription act 
— the two chief factors that have combined to give 
us our grand, brave brigades of patriots now spread 
broadcast over this fair land and facing the fearful foe 
in the bloody battle-lines of sunny France. 

What accomplished all this, did I say? 

The American press—the newspapers of this 
country, which as a unit took up the word of truth and 
patriotism and passed it on, and on, and on, until, 
through the immutable law of repetition, it grew to 
colossal power, and the American army, like a mush- 
room under the magic influence of the midnight moon, 
sprung up over night, as it were. 

This is what the American newspapers did for 
America — they created the American army. 

Then, may I ask you, which is greater, the calling 
which clothes the army, or that which instills true 
patriotism into that army’s soul? The trade which 
arms the legions, or that which informed them of their 
sacred duty? The vocation which equipped the sol- 
diers, or that which inspired them with the glorious 
privilege of dying, if need be, for the sake of democracy? 

In short, which is the greater, the calling that feeds 
this wonderful American army, or the calling which 
created it? 

Doubtless the laurels must be conceded to the power 
that creates and animates, rather than to that which 
merely nourishes. 

But now let us consider how the American Congress 
has paid the debt which it owes to the press — how this 
glorious factor has been rewarded for the incalculable 
service rendered in the crisis of our national life: 
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Instead of recompense, or even commensurate 
encouragement by way of kindly legislation, measures 
have been enacted which impose a most heavy hand 
upon the institution which must ever remain Democ- 
racy’s chief hope and support. 

And, while the Government maintains no establish- 
ments of its own to compete with private concerns in 
the manufacture of uniforms, shoes, guns, paper, etc., 
nor mills to compete with those privately engaged in 
the manufacture of foodstuffs, yet a public printing- 
office has long been deemed an absolute necessity, and 
through its stamped envelope department the postal 
branch becomes a direct competitor with the private 
printer — or, rather, a monopolist in that field. 

Again, news is plainly the newspaper publisher’s 
stock in trade, and none more valuable just now than 
news of governmental affairs and of the war. Yet, 
instead of such material being passed out for dissemi- 
nation through the country’s free press exclusively, 
the Official Bulletin emanates from Washington as, in 
principle at least, a direct competitor in this line. 

Nor is that all: While this great nation has millions 
to spend for any and all of the various products of 
industry required in the conduct of governmental 
activities, including prosecution of war, for publicity, 
which every man of sound sense recognizes as posi- 
tively indispensable to the successful conduct of 
governmental business — the kind of publicity, too, 
which can be secured only through the nation’s free 
press — it never has appropriated one cent. 

Is not this a stain upon the history of an otherwise 
rich and generous nation? 


GOOD ENGLISH IN LITERATURE 


By F. HORACE TEALL 


YEIINNUMERABLE essays _ have 
} been written about good En- 
| glish, yet there is urgent need of 
1 )}| more general understanding, es- 
oy pecially of the fact that many 
details are and must be subject 
to disagreement. Few things are 
more plainly evident than the 
—_— y existence of differences among 
our best writers in their style of uttering identical 
thoughts; indeed, we may not be far wrong in asserting 
that such differences are prime elements of distinctive 
literary style. A specific lack in nearly every writing on 
the subject is shown in the dogmatic assertion of cor- 
rectness of some one form only, and incorrectness of 
all other forms of the same import. Here, indeed, is 
a thought worthy of serious consideration. 





This article is not intended as a discussion of what 
is good English, but rather to note some of the details 
above alluded to, more especially some matters of form. 

A book entitled “Principles of Composition and 
Literature,” by Robert Huntington Fletcher, Ph.D., 
professor of English literature in Grinnell College, 
begins thus: ‘‘Most persons, including most college 
students, are far from perfect in spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, and the simpler principles of rhetoric. Faults 
in these elementary matters are not to be condoned. 
They should be disposed of by thorough drill before 
the student passes on to the higher aspects of composi- 
tion, in which nothing can be satisfactorily accom- 
plished otherwise.” The present writer believes this 
to be a sound doctrine. But if none of these faults 
may be condoned, who is the writer of English whom 
we are able to class as perfect? For instance, one of 
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the first desiderata of rhetoric is clearness of expression, 
which must include accuracy in sense. Dr. Fletcher 
defines grammar thus: ‘Grammar is the body of rules 
that give correctness to language,” which is surely not 
an accurate definition. How could rules give correct- 
ness? They may prescribe correctness, and if they do 
that it is the correct application of them that gives 
(that is, produces) correctness. I have never seen 
elsewhere such a definition of grammar. It is not a 
good one. 

“Good use,” says Dr. Fletcher — and by this he 
means largely what “good English” means — “is 
merely the general agreement of people who are com- 
petent to decide, or whose decision has got itself 
accepted, as to what practice shall be adopted in cases 
where there is no other governing principle. It applies 
in various ways, in spelling, punctuation, grammar and 
rhetoric.” This seems to restrict “good use” to cases 
of mere convention, but the term in the author’s later 
matter is more inclusive, as it should have been here. 

One of the matters of word-form that show the most 
regrettable lack of conventional agreement is the 
possessive as seen in the book mentioned, as Bates’, 
Dickens’, etc. Many other authors advocate and 
use this form, while probably more authors, and surely 
a large majority of grammarians, make it Bates’s, 
Dickens’s, etc. Goold Brown was so strongly in favor 
of the fuller form that he condemned the other as 
showing ignorance only. 

“A recent critic,” says Brown, “who, I think, has 
not yet learned to speak or write the possessive case of 
his own name properly, assumes that the occasional 
or poetic forms are the only true ones for the possessive 
singular of such words. He letters his work 
‘Peirce’ Grammar,’ and condemns, as bad English, the 
following examples and all others like them: Otis’s 
letters, Gates’s command, Knox’s appointment, Meigs’s 
promptness, Williams’s oration. It is obvious that this 
gentleman’s doctrine and criticism are as contrary to 
the common practice of all good authors as they are to 
the common grammars, which he ridicules.” 

Brown expressed more minute criticism than any 
other grammarian ever did, and naturally he some- 
times was not as accurate as possible. In the passage 
quoted, for instance, the assertion of common practice 
is evidently inaccurate, although he accompanied it 
with many citations, truthfully quoted. He could have 
cited fully as many of the best writers as directly 
opposed. One of his contemporaries was Dr. Peter 
Bullions, who said: “When the nominative singular 
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ends in ss, or in letters of a similar sound, though to 
retain the s after the apostrophe is never wrong, yet, 
as a matter of taste, it is sometimes omitted.” This 
more nearly approximates the truth, for that time and 
for this, though it does not tell all that could be told. 

What is here said about the possessive forms, while 
meager enough, is all that seems advisable for the 
immediate purpose of this writing. It shows quite 
decidedly that the authorities are not nearly unani- 
mous. Half or more of the English-speaking people 
use the full form of possessive, and many of them insist 
that the other form is absolutely erroneous. Many of 
those who use the shorter form brand the fuller one as 
error. A few are sufficiently tolerant to admit the 
right of personal choice. And as it is now, so it has been 
from the beginning. 

The condition thus disclosed as to forms is typical 
of the whole subject, excepting the many methods of 
expression which are so thoroughly established as based 
on simple principles that no one disputes them. 

Quality in English is mostly attributed to single 
words and to the propriety or impropriety of their 
associated use. Many words when first used have been 
subjected to severe objection as bad English, but have 
eventually become thoroughly established. The word 
reliable is a good example, although a few generally 
liberal writers still insist that it is bad English. One of 
the earlier objectors was Richard Grant White, who 
utterly denounced it, saying that accurate expression 
would make it rely-upon-able. His nonsense may be 
strongly challenged, with the reminder that he did not 
object to laughable, which is equally liable to assertion 
that it should be laughed-at-able. It has long ceased 
to be adequate objection that a word is not made in 
strict accordance with the commonest mode of 
derivation. 

Good English for use in books is quite properly held 
to demand more formality than good colloquial English 
calls for, and more even than what is necessary in peri- 
odicals, especially daily newspapers. It is even said 
quite commonly that one “should not talk like a book.” 
This is true only as applied to conversational use of 
purely literary words. He who is master of the primary 
principles of grammar, so that he can make his talk 
impeccably grammatical while still fluent, is the best 
user of good spoken English. Such a person would 
seldom use a word like impeccable in talk, though it is 
perfectly appropriate for such use in addressing people 
presumably of sufficient education to understand it 


and to appreciate its propriety. 


Variety is said to be the spice of life. Don’t run short 
of spice in your printing - office. Use your head as well 
as your hands.— G. W. Tuttle. 
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PROCESS INKS BY PHILIP RUXTON, INCORPORATED 


BY COURTESY OF THE GIBSON ART COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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OnE of the regulations issued by the Pulp and Paper 
Section of the War Industries Board in connection with 
the conservation of paper requires the discontinuance of 
sending any copies after the expiration of a subscription. 
This makes it necessary for us to take a reader’s name off 
our list as soon as his subscription expires unless the order 
for renewal is received promptly. In order to notify our 
subscribers of the expiration in time, and to enable them 
to avoid missing any copies, our circulation department is 
sending out the subscription expiration notices much 
earlier than heretofore. We urge our subscribers to keep 
this in mind and send their orders for renewal early. This 
will enable us to prevent their being inconvenienced 
through not receiving copies and thus breaking their files 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





‘PRESIDENT WILSON should have the support of every 
man, woman and child in his efforts to counteract the 
peace drive which the central powers are undertaking to 
put over,” says the Manufacturers’ News for October to. 
We would add to the above that President Wilson does 
have the support of every true American. We long for 

peace, and the sooner it comes the better we will be 
pleased; but only one kind of peace will satisfy us, and that 
is the kind of peace our President is seeking to bring 
about —a righteous peace, peace in which all peoples 
may rest assured that no small group of militarists with 
their perverted minds will ever again be permitted to 
disturb the world and cause the bloodshed and heartaches 
we have been forced to witness these past four years and 
over. In order that such a peace may be brought about, 
we, the American people, will support our President to 
theend. We have given additional evidence of our con- 
tinued support by oversubscribing the Fourth Liberty 
Loan. We will do the same with the next loan, and also 
the other drives for funds to help our boys “over there.”’ 





SEVERAL complaints have been received concerning a 
note which appeared under the heading, ‘“‘A Novel Stunt,” 
on page 56 of our last issue. This note set forth briefly 
how a Western lithographer, in competition for a large 
order of checks which were to be printed on safety paper, 
took a good grade of bond and lithographed both sides with 
a tint conforming to the color of the safety paper, sub- 
mitted samples to the purchasing agent and secured the 
order. In substance, the complaints against this note 

2-4 


are that it encourages substitution, a policy contrary to 
the ethics of the trade; that it presented a case of unfair 
competition, and that an injustice was done to the cus- 
tomer in view of the fact that the lithographed paper can 
not take the place of the safety paper, inasmuch as it is 
no protection against alteration. The note in question 
merely chronicled one instance of how a lithographer 
secured an order. For the purpose of securing further 
facts regarding the case we wrote the correspondent who 
sent the note, asking him to make an investigation and 
send us a complete statement. We are informed that in 
the instance recorded, no deception was practiced and that 
the lithographer was open and above board in all his 
dealings with the customer. Also, that the question of 
substitution does not enter, inasmuch as samples of the 
lithographed bond-paper were submitted before the price 
was given and the order was secured, so that the purchas- 
ing agent knew exactly what he was buying. 


A Waste That Should Be Eliminated. 


The many publications of the country have freely 
contributed space for the different advertising campaigns 
now being carried on for war purposes. In many instances 
the plates, principally electrotypes, for these advertise- 
ments have been furnished by the government depart- 
ments, or the organizations carrying on the different 
phases of war work, and have been sent direct from the 
electrotyping or engraving houses. 

If our experience with the electrotypes that have been 
received thus far for these purposes has been duplicated 
by other publishers, we would respectfully suggest that it 
would be wise to discontinue this practice and thereby 
prevent what is proving an enormous waste of time and 
material, to say nothing of expense. 

Scarcely one of the electrotypes we have received from 
these sources has been in a condition that would permit 
of its being used. The majority have had to be reset and 
new electrotypes made. 

A good example has just come to hand in two plates 
sent for use in this issue. These were sent through the 
mail with the backs together, instead of the faces with 
the proper protection between, and, instead of being 
properly packed, were sent with just a light wrapping 
of corrugated board. When received, both plates were 
bent and damaged beyond all possibility of repair for 
use —and the surprising thing is that they were sent 
direct from one of the engraving houses. 
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The same difficulty has frequently been experienced 
on other occasions in connection with plates sent for use 
in our advertising pages. Rarely do we find that sufficient 
care has been taken with the packing, and it is invariably 
necessary to have plates patched or otherwise repaired 
before they can be used. 

The greatest difficulty, however, has been with the 
electrotypes of advertisements for the various drives 
and campaigns for war purposes. If the sending of these 
plates is to be continued, they should be properly packed 
for shipment so they will be in good condition when they 
reach the publisher. Otherwise we suggest that it would 
be advisable to send proofsheets of the copy, with the 
necessary engravings or electrotypes for illustrations, and 
let the publisher have the type set by his own printer. 


What of the Future ? 

The old saying, “In times of peace prepare for war,”’ 
should now be reversed to “In times of war prepare for 
peace.”’ In no way whatever must we slacken our efforts 
toward bringing about a victorious and righteous peace. 
That, by all means, is our first consideration. It would 
be extreme folly, however, not to give some thought and 
take some action leading toward preparation for peace. 

Our best young manhood has been taken from the 
ranks of industry and is now on the fighting line. Our 
industrial establishments have been changed entirely from 
their regular courses, turned over almost wholly to the 
production of munitions or other equipment and neces- 
sities. The cessation of war will bring at least two great 
problems: The return of our men to industry, and 
changing the industries from war materials to other lines 
of production. 

The first presents an additional problem: Many of 
our boys will return unfitted for their former pursuits. 
This problem is now being solved, and a definite program 
is being carried out with the object of training the disabled 
men for occupations that will insure them the proper 
means of support instead of becoming objects of charity. 
This is worthy of the highest commendation, and no 
right-thinking, patriotic man or woman will fail to give 
it all the necessary support. 

The second problem, however, remains to be solved. 
No definite program has yet been prepared for the recon- 
struction of business. Discussing this subject in a recent 
issue, The Black Diamond says: 


With a sincere desire to save the nation from future disaster, 
men are asking one another, ‘What is to be the business situation 
after the war?” There is still plenty to do before that question will 
be really urgent. Even so, the elements of victory have entered the 
struggle on the side of the Allies. It is probable that this period of 
destruction will end before our nation is organized to meet the prob- 
lems which peace will bring. Therefore, the question as to what 
business will face in peace times is vital to every man in America. 


The subject has been receiving some consideration, it 
is true; still we have yet to see some definite action toward 
a tangible program for the rehabilitation of industry after 
the war. Some of our allied nations, as well as the enemy 
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countries, have already provided for the investigation of 
these problems and the formulation of plans for the 
return to peaceful pursuits. It would seem wise, there- 
fore, that such action should be taken by this nation. 

What will confront the industries of this country when 
peace is declared it is somewhat difficult to foretell, but, 
as we read in the October bulletin of the National City 
Bank of New York: 

We may expect that after the war there will be a waiting 
demand for many kinds of goods and equipment so urgent that for a 
time price will be a secondary consideration. The whole world is 
doing without things that it would gladly buy, wearing out equipment 
and falling behind its wants. Not only is there the rebuild- 
ing and rehabilitation of the war-devastated districts to be done, but 
the development of the backward countries looms up with more 
definite and immediate promise than ever before. The world is not 
going to seem so large, or its divisions so separate and distinct from 
each other as in the past. Foreign countries will not appear so remote 
and difficult of access to Americans. Undeveloped resources which 
will contribute to the comfort and welfare of mankind will not be 
neglected anywhere if stable government and protection to invest- 
ments can be had. The stir of the war will be in the blood of all 
nations and the impulse to do things will be manifest. These are the 
conditions favorable to a period of enterprise and activity, and which 
will tend to sustain prices or moderate their decline. 

Nevertheless, it is inevitable that prices will be upon a declining 
scale and this will be the factor of uncertainty and danger in the 
situation. Falling prices, shrinking values in inventories, stocks of 
goods and capital investments, have a depressing influence. It is 
comparatively easy to make money when prices are rising; the most 
venturesome may be the most successful then. Errors of judgment 
are made good by something outside the management. Farmers of 
even indifferent skill, who could make but a poor showing of profits 
from their farming operations, have become well off from the rise 
of land values. The situation is very different with prices on a 
declining scale, for then not only is there no margin furnished gratu- 
itously by an unearned difference between buying and selling prices, 
but a portion of the normal earnings is lost, and as net earnings decline 
capital values shrink, credit is unfavorably affected, and indebtedness 
becomes relatively heavier and more burdensome. Therefore, it is 
in order to give warning against incurring indebtedness which will 
reach over into the period after the war, when prices and earnings 
will be lower than now. 

What will be the situation confronting the printing 
industry? At the risk of being overoptimistic, though 
making no pretension of prophetic instinct, it seems to us 
that the return of peace should bring a rapid increase in 
the demand for the printed product, as well as for printers’ 
machinery and supplies. Manufacturers have already 
learned the effectiveness of the printed word in creating 
markets for their products; therefore, it would seem the 
logical course for them to turn to the printer’s product as 
an aid in increasing their output. 

Printers of other countries are now investigating 
American methods and machinery, with a view to their 
adoption as early as possible. Hence, our manufacturers 
of printing machinery and supplies should look forward 

to a far greater field in the foreign markets. 

Whatever the situation may be, it would seem that 
wisdom demands action leading to a constructive program 
for the reconstruction of industry, and the appointment 
of a commission composed of leading business men for the 
purpose of making the necessary investigation and 
formulating such a program. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 


Anonymous letters 


will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


From a Belgian Printer-Soldier. 


To the Editor: YsER, BELGIUM. 

I was very pleased to see in the trenches, in a number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, an advertisement of the catalogue, 
“Practical Books About Printing and the Allied Trades.” 
I will be delighted to receive a copy in the name of the fellows 
from the printing-trade fighting in my company. Now and 
after the victory we will fight the Germans with all our might, 
with rifle and tools. With thanks, yours sincerely, 

O. VAN LAETHEM, 
Sergeant, Z-261, 1st Cie., Armeé belge en campagne. 





Capitalizing ‘‘ Van” and “Von” in Dutch and 
German Names. 


To the Editor: Care Town, SoutH AFrica. 

I notice in your issues of April and May, under “ Proof- 
room,” some correspondence on the capitalization of Dutch 
and German names. It may interest your readers to know the 
method adopted in South Africa where names commencing 
with van, von, de, etc., are common. The van is capitalized 
only when other initials are not used, thus: Mr. Van Zyl, 
Mr. J. van Heerden, Mr. Te Water, Mr. J. te Brugge, etc. 
When the surname comes first the capital letter is used invari- 
ably, as Van der Merwe, J., or De Villiers, P. 

I find THe INLAND PRINTER most helpful and look forward 
to each issue. Although at present they are often months late, 
they are very welcome when they arrive. F. W. INGRAM. 





Anent “ Mistakes in Printing French Words.” 


To the Editor: Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 
There is a point for argument in one of Mr. Rosset’s 
examples of mistakes made in printing French words and 
phrases. He says, on page 39 of your October issue: “In the 
phrase ‘Chacun a son gout’ the letter ‘a’, being a verb, must 
never have an accent.”” Now I think it will be found that 
the phrase is almost invariably printed “‘Chacun a son gout,’ 
because the ‘‘a” is employed not as a verb, but as a preposi- 
tion, i. e., “Every one fo his taste,” not “Every one has his 
taste.” Either is grammatical and makes sense, but the 
style ““Chacun a son gout” is much more in accord with the 
genius of the French language than the other. 
WILLARD E. KEYES. 


To the Editor: UrsBana, ILLINOIS. 

I hope you will permit me to express my appreciation of the 
valuable article by Mr. H. Rosset on “ Mistakes in the Printing 
of French Words.” I think there is one inaccuracy, or better, 
a partial truth in the third paragraph on page 39. The phrase 
“Chacun a son gotit” may be printed correctly in two ways. 


In one case the letter ‘“‘a” is the verb and is written without an 
accent, and in the other case the 


ae 


is a preposition and has 





an accent. The preponderance of authority, however, is in 
favor of the following form for this phrase: (a) chacun son 
gout. H. .. CUNNINGHAM. 


Cashier of Bank, But Still Reads “‘The Inland Printer.” 


To the Editor: MIppDLeETOoNn, IDAHO. 
I am enclosing a copy of a miniature paper which I published 
recently in announcing the arrival of a little boy at our home. 
Ten years ago I was publisher of our local paper, and 
although I have been away from the case a good many years, 


The: Glad. Tidinge 


Saturday, May 25th, 1918 





8th Year 2nd Edition 





“IT'S A BOY,” 


announced the doctor, 
and at once the mother 
said, 
“We'll call him 
CHARLES ROSS 
PAINTER.” 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. G. C. 
Painter on Saturday, May 25, 
1918, at Middleton, Idaho, a 
seven pound Son. 


The fond Daddy im- 
mediately disappeared 
but was later seen 
walking among the 
clouds. Hourly bulle- 
tins are encouraging 
and it is hoped he will 
soon return to earth. 


“T'm only a tiny Baby 

And not quite one day old, 

But every one says I’m a darling 
And worth my weight in gold.” 


still I produced the paper from start to finish in less than an 
hour. I honestly believe that learning the case is second 
nature, for it seemed as if it were just yesterday, and ten years 
had made no difference. Maybe it was because I have con- 
tinued to subscribe for and read THe INLAND PRINTER all 
these years I have been away from the shop. 
The Middleton Herald kindly allowed me to use its equip- 
ment to produce this paper. G. C. PAINTER, 
Cashier, State Bank of Middleton, Limited. 





New Idea in Drying-Rack Construction. 


To the Editor: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 

I will give you a little sketch of how we increased the 
capacity of our printing-plant without adding one additional 
foot of floor space. If you can use it, do so. 

Our printing department occupies a floor space of 3,796 
square feet, which includes the ruling department, where three 
ruling-machines occupy 600 square feet, leaving but 3,196 
square feet to take care of composing-room, pressroom, bindery, 
stockroom and office. 

Two years ago our maximum production was limited to 
$5,000 per month. The building we occupy is located on a main 
thoroughfare, our general business being office stationery, 
office furniture, safe cabinets and printing. 

The rental being very high, it became necessary to apply 
more efficient methods to enable us to take care of increased 
production without increasing our floor space. A production 
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limited to $5,000 per month is not sufficient to cover a high 
rental cost in the printing business. 

My first move was to take care of printed forms as they 
came from the job-presses. We were using a large table for 
laying out this work, which I found to be limited in its capacity. 
Not having additional floor space which I could use, I was 
obliged to devise something which would not take up more 
space than was then covered by the table, so I thought out a 
rack which would take care of increased production, and with 
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Drying-rack for freshly printed work, with slides for forms, 
which, adjacent to presses, saves considerable time and 
promotes production in the plant of the A. W. McCloy 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


the aid of this rack we can today take care of an increased 
production of two hundred per cent, or three times our business 
of two years ago. 

The racks in question not only take care of the printed 
forms from the job-presses, but also the paper stock as it comes 
from the cutter and the type-forms as they come from the 
composing-room. Each rack contains twelve drying frames, 
or drawers, 18 inches wide by 24 inches long. We use four 
racks for eight job-presses, four of which are operated with 
automatic feeders. The drawers can be pulled out so printed 
forms can easily be taken to the bindery, when the drawer 
is returned to the racks in pressroom. The top of rack is used 
to stack paper coming from the cutter where the pressfeeder 
has easy access to it when ready to print the job in question. 

Underneath the drawer section of the rack there is space for 
type-forms coming from the composing-room. The frames are 
placed in the rack on end, opposite the press on which the job 
is going to be printed. No time is lost when a form comes off 
the press; another form is right at hand, ready to go on. 

As the press is the pulse of the printing-shop every effort 
should be made to keep the press in motion; and if too much 
ground is covered getting the type-forms and paper stock to 
the presses the production and the amount of profit will be 
lowered. 

While $5,000 per month two years ago was our capacity, 
$15,000 per month is not now our limit. Mr. Printer, make it 
easy for your pressman and feeder to get the type-forms and 
paper stock to and from the presses and your plant will produce 
far beyond your expectations. C. F. KOEHLER. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

In new book catalogues the price of the ‘‘six-shilling novel,” 
which was once purchasable at 4% shillings, has gone up to 
7% shillings, net. 

THE ‘‘no returns”’ order is said to be effecting a saving of 
one hundred tons a week of paper in the London newspaper 
offices alone. 

By a large majority vote the Glasgow Typographical 
Society has decided not to be affiliated with the recently 
organized Trades and Labor Council, but to await develop- 
ments in the new trade union. 


AT last accounts the situation in regard to the printers’ 
lockout in Dublin remains unchanged. The men locked out 
are taking legal proceedings against some of the employers to 
recover wages in lieu of a fortnight’s notice. 

A Lonpon exchange makes special note of the fact that 
““Thumb-tacks’ is an American way of describing drawing- 
pins.” Well, now, please tell us which is the more appropriate 
term? From an unbiased point of view they look more like 
tacks than pins. 

RECENTLY a party of constabulary raided three Limerick 
printing-offices. At one, copies of a leaflet having reference to 
recruiting were found. The constabulary also seized the type 
of another leaflet which had been issued weekly under the 
title of The Bottom Dog. 


BEFORE the war the source of the English supply of photo- 
graphic paper was practically solely in the hands of the Ger- 
mans. But now one of the prominent British paper-making 
firms is manufacturing it in quantity and of a high-class 
quality. 

FRANK COLEBROOK, of London, a continuous writer for the 
printing-trade press for many years, has been appointed 
official valuer of the Leeds and District Master Printers’ 
Association. He was at one time a contributor to THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

AT a recent auction of printing machinery in London a 
Miehle press, thirteen years old, which had originally cost 
£510 ($2,482), realized £600 ($2,919), and another, four years 
old, went for £700 ($3,405). This is merely a sample of the big 
prices now realized on secondhand printing machinery. 

In recognition of the forty years of service with the South- 
port Guardian—twenty of which were passed as overseer of 
the paper’s job-printing department—W. Ainsworth was pre- 
sented with a solid silver tea-service and a check from the 
proprietor. His fellow employees presented him with a case 
of fish knives and servers. 


Grocers have been protesting to the Paper Controller with 
regard to the high and increasing prices of wrapping- paper. 
For instance, sugar paper, which before the war cost 12% 
shillings per hundredweight, now costs 47% shillings, and 
sugar bags have increased from 15% shillings to 55 shillings. 
Greaseproof paper is eight to nine times its former price. 

In doing business with foreigners, German tradesmen 
profited greatly by carefully prepared price-lists and catalogues. 
They were always printed in the several European languages, 
and the prices, weights, sizes and measures were quoted in 
such a way as to be understood by the principal buying nation- 
alities. A great improvement has recently been noted in 
English price-lists, some of which have every good feature of 
the German price-lists and in instances are even better. 

Ration books for the English people were prepared, to the 
number of about sixty-three million, at a factory in one of the 
rural districts. About three thousand workers were engaged 
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on the task, including women, girls and discharged soldiers. 
About seven hundred tons of paper were used up. Besides 
those for each individual there are books for supplementary 
rations. The book, with its colored pages, is numbered so that 
it can be easily traced, and the process of photogravure with 
special ink renders forgery very difficult. 

MARKET conditions in paper are said to be considerably 
better than they were some time back. Regulation prices 
even are easier, while the exercise of discretion has caused a 
fall in the figures for free tonnage. It is said that a reasonable 
price for news-print at present should not exceed from 5% to 6 
pence (11 to 12 cents) per pound. White printings containing 
mechanical pulp should be 10 pence (20 cents) per pound, and 
the better quality, free from mechanical pulp, 1 shilling (24 
cents). Engine-sized writings should not be more than 1 shil- 
ling to 1 shilling 2 pence per pound. 

AS SHOWING how the weekly wages of workpeople in the 
printing industries of London have advanced since the begin- 
ning of the war the following comparative figures for 1914 and 
1918 are given: Compositors, 39-62! shillings; linotype 
operators, 45-6714 shillings; proofreaders: 48 hours, 42-64% 
shillings; 50 hours, 44-66% shillings; cylinder pressmen, 
39-60% shillings; papercutters and warehousemen, 3214-56 
shillings; feeders, 24-47% shillings; stereotypers, 42-6414 
shillings; stereotypers’ assistants, 31-53% shillings; account- 
book binders and rulers, 36-58% shillings. 

REQUESTs for increases in wages have been pouring in upon 
employing printers all over Great Britain, and the representa- 
tives of the latter have had a busy time going from one center 
of agitation to another. In Bradford the wage was raised from 
48 shillings to 55 shillings, and the war bonus was changed 
from 10% shillings to 5 shillings. In Sheffield the war bonus 
will be 41% shillings, the wage of 55% shillings remaining. In 
Huddersfield, where the wage is 50 shillings, the war bonus was 
increased from 21% shillings to 5 shillings. In all other towns 
of the Yorkshire group the wage was increased from 45 shillings 
to 50 shillings, with a war bonus of 2% shillings, which in 
October was increased to 5 shillings. 

THERE died recently a printer of very inventive genius, in 
the person of Alfred Williamson, of the North Mill Printing 
Works, Ashton, who had attained his eighty-second year. 
Over thirty years ago he saw the possibilities of a big demand 
for tramway, bus and other tickets, and on succeeding to his 
father’s business he devoted his attention to the construction 
of machines to produce these rapidly in large quantities. He 
invented all the unique machines used in his extensive works 
for ticket printing, punching and stamping. The well-known 
ticket bell-punch, which is in use nearly all over the world, is 
also one of his inventions. Today his ticket-making business 
is about the largest of its class in Great Britain and employs 
upward of two hundred workpeople. 

AT the suggestion of the Executive Council of the Drawing 
Office Material Dealers’ Association, meetings of firms who 
sensitize paper for the various ferro processes for reproducing 
draftsmen’s plans, etc., have been held, at which voluntary 
arrangements were arrived at, through which, while the present 
paper shortage lasts, no body paper shall be used of a heavier 
substance than 100 grammes per square meter for ferro- 
prussiate paper, I10 grammes per square meter for ferro-gallic 
paper for home consumption, and 140 grammes per square 
meter for ferro-gallic paper for export. Our readers’ attention 
is called to the above use of the Continental system of indicating 
the substance weight of paper; that is, in grammes per square 
meter. 

GERMANY. 

Tue following facetious advertisements are said to be quoted 
from Ulk, one of Germany’s principal humorous periodicals: 
“For Sale — Beautiful shirt, made of tramway tickets.” 
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“Owing to the continued paper famine the too-mark notes I 
had ordered have not been delivered to me; I am, therefore, 
not in a position to carry out my obligations.” 

PostT-OFFICE statistics regarding the publication of periodi- 
cals show that since the war began 2,042 newspapers and maga- 
zines (of which 539 were political) have permanently ceased 
issuing, and 1,530 (of which 359 are political) have suspended 
temporarily. Against this loss there is placed a gain of 1,765 
newly started periodicals (of which 446 are political). 

AT a recent exhibition of textile fabrics at Diisseldorf an 
interesting showing was made of the extent to which paper 
entered into the manufacture of materials that imitated the 
real textile fabrics of other days. There were ‘‘cheviots”’ made 
of paper, which in appearance were really rougher and coarser 
looking than the real goods. There were also paper puttees 
and boots, as well as trunks, bags, purses and pocketbooks, 
and a curious sort of paper hat. 

TuE Leipzig Jilustrirte Zeitung is now in its seventy-fifth 
year. It has been an illustrated paper ever since its start in 
1845. At the death of its founder, Johann Jakob Weber, in 
1880, it had fourteen people on its office staff and thirty-two 
workmen; at the death of his son, Dr. Felix Weber, in 1906, 
it had sixty on the office staff and two hundred and forty work- 
men. The first volume required 2,052 reams of paper; the 
volume for 1912-13 required 21,538 reams. 

SWITZERLAND. 

A PRINTER at Elgg, named Alexander Biiche, recently cele- 
brated his diamond wedding. He is in his eighty-ninth year 
and his wife in her eighty-fourth. 

THE envelope manufacturers have increased their sur- 
charges on invoices to three hundred per cent, and the 
manufacturers of composing-machines are adding a charge 
of from one hundred and seventy-five to two hundred and 
fifty per cent on the price of matrices. 

HOLLAND. 

THE exportation from the Netherlands of paper yarns and 
of fabrics woven therefrom has been prohibited, with effect 
from June 26 last. 
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Specimen of Wood-Engraving by Alessandro Pandolfi. 


Reproduced from I/ Risorgimento Grafico. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by letter will be made when 


request is accompanied by return postage. 


When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 


of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


The Growing Costs. 


Printers generally are familiar with the fact that the cost 
of production is going higher each successive year, but this 
knowledge is of the indefinite kind that is more a recollection 
than a concrete fact. We therefore reprint, to refresh the 
memory of our readers, the following tabular statement of 
costs which appeared in the Typothete Bulletin: 











¢ 
DEPARTMENTS. 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 a 
Composing-room handwork.. .| $1.387 | $1.469 | $1.53? | $1.487 | $1.663 | $1.78 
Line-casting machine... .... 1.797 1.879 1.957 1.936 1.92! 2.18 
Type keyboard.............. 94° 1.05° 1.12! 1.336 1.434 1.47 
ee 1.367 1.438 1.477 1.484 1.69 2.31 
Job-press, 10 by 15 and smaller.| | ) ) 84! 914 97 
Job-press, larger than 10 : 15.}} .786 |} .856 |; 883 1.037 1.039 1.18 
Job-press, mechanical feed... . || J } 1.024 oly ae 
Automatic job-press. . . 1.883 1.524 1.41 1.188 |. eee 
Pony cylinder, smaller ‘than ) 
2b Ee | 1,247 1.375 1.452 1.642 1.613 1.95 
Medium cylinder, 25 by 38 to | | 
1, ery: | | | 2.026 2.184 2.20 
Cylinder, larger than 50 inches. | | | 2.19 2.346 | 2.378 | 2.41 
Cylinder, mechanical feed, 50-| } | p 
inch or smaller............ | 1.802 |} 2.071 || 2.145 | 1.949 |........ 
Cylinder, mechanical  feed,| | | | 
larger than 50-inch........ .|| } 2.06 J SS ee 
Cylinder, 2-color.. ae 2.514 2.52 fF. eee 
Web rotary press. . as) een re eae 3.223 5.51 Jo Se 
Rotary, sheet feed...........]....... Gis epelhemtamtiels 3.055 | 4 ee 
Cutting-machine...... - eer 1.135 1.197 1.00° 1.218 1.38 
Machine folder, hand feed... . eee eerie Aeseces 1.329 | 1.468 | 1.81 
Machine folder, ‘mechanical feed f1.17 |f 1.179 [f 1.41 1.677 SS eye 
Ruling-machine cae eGS Nhe aee 1.064 1.147 | 1.253 | 1.15! 1.167 | 1.30 
Bindery A, miscellaneous men’s 
enon ee 1.07! 1.116 1.128 1.942 Ee ee 
Bindery B, forwarding and fin- 
_ CE 857 857 924 .858 91? 1.09 
Bindery C, girls, machines. . . 63! . 658 . 667 .702 . 784 86 
Bindery D, girls, hand....... 358 376 415 .414 457 50 























Note.— In the years where the machines are spanned by braces, the hour-costs 
— tg kept on the machines as at present classified, but in groups as indicated by the 

Of course, these figures are somewhat indefinite because 
not accompanied by data as to the percentage of productive 
time, but they will serve as a reminder to the estimator who 
is figuring on long-time contracts that the cost next year is 
very apt to be higher than the cost this year, even if the war 
may be nearer an end and prosperity booming. They will also 
prove a warning to the proprietor that he must look carefully 
to the production averages in his plant and see that the cost 
is not further raised by an excess of non-chargeable time. 


The Composite Statement for 1917. 


The United Typothete of America has compiled and pub- 
lished to its members a Statement of the Cost of Production 
for 1917, which gives in detail the cost in each department of a 
printing and lithographing plant, or, as we should say, printing- 
plants, for there are several hundred plant reports averaged 
into this statement. It shows an increase of cost over 1916, as 
was to have been expected, but this increase was not as large 
as it will probably be during 1018. It will, therefore, pay us 


to study the report for a few moments in order to get a line on 
the true conditions in the trade. 

There is a note to this statement to the effect that fewer 
plants reported for 1917 than for the previous year, owing to 
the unsettled condition of the business. Comparison shows 
that the total costs reported were about $2,000,000 less than 
in the previous year. 

A glance at the record of percentage of productive time 
shows that the average was altogether too low in almost every 
department, and that it was too low to insure a profit when 
the goods were sold at a reasonable price. These low averages 
also show that a number of plants must have been included in 
making the average, the reports of which showed results indicat- 
ing a considerable amount of inefficiency and an extremely low 
percentage of productive time. This really gives a misleading 
average. 

The figures given prove that, as a whole, the printing-plants 
of the United States are overequipped to the extent of from 
thirty to forty per cent in proportion to the amount of business 
actually turned out in 1917, but this seems to be a basic fault 
with the printing business. 

Looking into the costs of the individual items we find the 
following interesting facts: 

As a whole, the department expenses have increased from 
7.35 per cent of the total cost to 8.09 per cent, which is prac- 
tically one-twelfth of the gross volume of department direct 
expenses, and this notwithstanding the fact that the item of 
other miscellaneous expenses is so high as to warrant the 
opinion that a share of it really should have been distributed 
over the department expense accounts. 

Spoiled work increased from .62 of one per cent to .84 of 
one per cent, an increase of about one-third in volume. This 
is an indication of less care in management, or of a lower grade 
of labor in the producing and selling departments, and should 
be looked upon as a danger signal. While the total may be 
less than we are willing to allow for bad debts, an increase in 
the spoilage account points to a decrease in efficiency rather 
than an increase, as demanded by present conditions. 

In spite of the fact that wages were increased in many 
localities, during 1917, the relation of the pay-roll to the total 
costs was such that it decreased from 64.92 per cent of the total 
expense to 64.05 per cent of total cost —a drop of about one 
per cent in actual money spent. This, in itself, would mean 
better efficiency, and more than offset the extra spoilage, but 
it does not excuse an increase in that unfortunate item. 

At the present time, power is of considerable importance, as 
it depends largely upon a deficient supply of fuel; it is interest- 
ing, therefore, to see that the item of power dropped from 1.33 
per cent of the total cost to 1.22 per cent of that vital total — 
a saving of over one per cent of the gross cost of production. 

One of the bad features of the showing of this statement is 
that the overhead, or general expense, increased from 40.8 per 
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cent of the department cost to 49.4 per cent of those costs. 
This is an increase of 8.6 per cent, or 21.2 per cent over the 
previous year. Such an increase in the face of a reduced 
department pay-roll demands an explanation. This item alone 
will account for a large part of the increased hour-costs for 
the year. ; 

All the departments except the cylinder presses, hand 
bindery and ruling show low rates of productive time. Taken 
as a whole the statement is not encouraging in this respect, for 
it is the more progressive printers who run Standard cost 
systems and who make reports to be included in the Composite 
Statement. What then must be the condition of those who did 
not report? 

It is well known that a machine must run sixty per cent 
productive to earn its keep, yet about half the departments 
did not reach that low mark, but ran from forty-seven to fifty- 
eight per cent productive time. 

Hand composition at sixty-one per cent was about the 
highest, with the exceptions above named. 

No greater showing of the need of the Standard Cost- 
Finding System could possibly be conceived than this state- 
ment. It certainly gives the United Typothete Association 
an organization and educational argument of great value, and 
the study of it will certainly bring out a number of good ideas 
for increasing efficiency in the plants of its members. 

The hour-costs shown mean absolutely nothing for practical 
use—for instance, hand composition is given an hour-cost of 
$1.66, with sixty-one per cent productive time. Had that 
percentage been seventy-seven per cent, as it might easily have 
been in a modernly equipped plant, the hour-cost would have 
been $1.308. Job presswork on presses 10 by 15 or less is 
given as $0.94, with fifty-eight per cent productive time. This 
should have been about eighty per cent if the plants were not 
overequipped, and then the hour-cost would have been $0.663. 

Isn’t this enough to make you think? After looking over 
that statement, a printer should get busy reducing his equip- 
ment to suit his business, and analyzing his overhead to find 
where the extravagance has slipped in. 

There has been too much talking and writing about the 
high hour-costs and too little endeavor to teach the printer 
how to reduce them by using the machinery he has to the best 
advantage and how to keep his equipment down to the amount 
warranted by the business he is doing. The only way to 
secure low hour-costs with work that will satisfy the buyer of 
printing is to secure the maximum of production from each 
unit of equipment. 

One more thought before closing: Is it fair to ask your 
customers to help you to maintain this big surplus equipment 
which is loading their costs unnecessarily? Think again; study 
your own statement of cost of production, then act wisely. 


The Right Price for Paper. 


Owing to the fluctuating conditions of the paper market 
and the constant higher tendency of prices some printers find 
themselves with a stock of certain papers which has cost them 
quite a little less than the present market quotation, and 
through that conscientiousness that has always marked the 
printing business they feel backward about asking enough for 
this stock. 

Consider these points in regard to stock on hand that has 
cost less than the market price today: If you had not been keen 
enough to sense the wisdom of laying in a sufficient stock of 
this particular brand to carry you over, you would be obliged 
to pay the market price today, with an additional percentage 
for small lots. If your customer should decide to increase his 
order after you had made a quotation at less than the market 
rate you would be compelled to buy the additional stock and 
perhaps sell it at a loss. These are sufficient reasons for asking 
the full market price for any stock you may have on hand, no 
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matter what it cost you, to say nothing of the interest, insurance 
and storage that the investment has cost you. 

But this is not all. The paper market will not always 
remain at the present high-water mark, and you will not get 
any warning as to when the drop is coming, and will have on 
hand a stock of paper that you have bought at the top figure. 
This you will have to sell at the then market rate for the reason 
that you can not get more. Now, you have a choice in the 
matter and can sell the stock on hand at any price up to the 
market limit; then, you will not have any choice but to take 
the loss. 

It is doubtful if any printer has on hand enough paper 
bought at the low price, and which he can now sell at the high, 
to give him a margin sufficient to discount his losses which 
will occur when the market breaks, as break it will in the not 
distant future. 

The right price, therefore, for any commodity is the present 
market price. That is the price which a good buyer would 
have to pay a legitimate dealer in that commodity, not a 
speculative figure based on futures. The war has lasted so 
long now that but little of the prewar products remain, but 
every little while this question of the right price comes up. 


Efficiency. 


This is a much overworked and little understood word used 
to describe a condition that exists in printing-plants where 
common sense rules, and where waste of all kinds is eliminated 
as nearly as possible. 

The trouble with most printing-plants is that they are run 
on tradition and habit and not on common-sense reasoning. 
Things are done in a certain way because they have always 
been done that way in that shop, and no one stops to consider 
whether there is a better way or reason out the facts as to why 
it is done in the same old way, even though there may be 
several less expensive ways of doing that very thing. 

Competition is forcing the printer to find less costly methods 
of doing certain jobs, but the major part of the work is still 
done without sufficient thought as to whether that is the most 
sensible and best way of doing it. 

This is particularly noticeable in the composing-room, 
where we find the original wasteful methods of distribution in 
full swing and no attempt to remedy this big leak except the 
placing of cheaper workers on the job. 

Then we find the system of keeping all hands on composition 
until the cases are bare and most of the dead forms picked to 
pieces before any distribution is done; then probably keeping 
the compositors overtime to clean up the pi, only to find so 
little type in the cases that the next day’s work sets them 
out again. 

Some plants have regular distributors who spend all or 
nearly all of their time on this work, but even here when there 
is a rush they are put on composition and kept there until pi 
begins to make trouble. This serious problem is not growing 
any easier with the great withdrawal of all kinds of labor from 
commercial and manufacturing to military life and war work. 
It grows harder every day to get even ordinary compositors, 
to say nothing of good jobbers. 

The remedy is to either cut out distribution altogether by 
adopting the modern typecaster and non-distribution, or to 
carry such a large amount of type and material that distribu- 
tion can be deferred until the dull spell comes. The latter 
involves a large investment and is usually accompanied by 
having one or two men or boys to clear up and store the dead 
matter until distribution time. This big investment means 
increased overhead, to say nothing of the cost of distribution 
when the time comes for putting the type back in the cases. 

The non-distribution system cuts the cost of putting the 
material back in the cases because it supplies new material to 
take its place at a less cost, and it does not require the big 
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extra investment required for the first method nor the loss of 
time for picking, always so prominent in the old-time way. 

Some printers will object that the non-distribution method 
will not allow of having so many different faces of type, these 
being limited to the number of matrices on hand or procurable 
from the manufacturer of the caster in use; but that is really a 
benefit rather than a drawback as it prevents waste of time in 
setting try-lines and enables the cases to be kept better filled 
for big jobs, besides being really more efficient. 

Perhaps you will say that but little has been said about 
efficiency because we have not talked of per cent of production, 
etc.; but just think a little. The plant that is so arranged that 
ten compositors can turn in time-tickets showing eight hours 
actual salable productive time out of the eight and a half paid 
for that day must be efficient, and if it continues this twenty- 
four days a month there must be something very efficient in 
the arrangement of that plant. 

If we must give up our compositors for Uncle Sam to use in 
the great fight for liberty for all people for all time, we might 
as well stop a lot of the unnecessary work so that we may be 
able to meet our share of the demand for more business with 
less man power. 


Taking the Risk Out of Estimates. 


Under the above caption a writer in System gives his 
method of handling estimates and contracts. He is not a 
printer, but the rules he gives are equally applicable to the 
printing business. He says: “‘To attain the factor of safety 
in estimating, four things are necessary: 

“‘7.— Regular standardized working forces for each branch 
of the work to be done. 

“‘2.— Expert estimators, who, before the job is begun, can 
build it mentally and on paper, even down to the smallest 
detail. 

“‘3.— The codperation of superintendents and foremen 
who have already agreed that the estimates are fair and 
correct. 

“‘4.— Careful watch over the job from day to day to see 
that the progress and costs are held fairly close to the esti- 
mate.” 

He has his estimate made by an expert and then places the 
figures before his foremen and superintendent and says: 
“Here are our figures; we believe that you can do at least as 
well. If you do not think so, speak now or ever after hold 
your peace.” If any of these men can show that there is reason 
to doubt the correctness of any figures, they are gone over 
carefully again and corrected if necessary. He then holds them 
to the figures. If any of them actually refuse to agree to 
figures that all the others accept as correct, there is a vacancy 
to be filled. 

But the main dependence is upon the expert estimator 
who has the ability to mentally dissect the job and visualize 
the various factors entering into it and note all the details on 
paper, then figure them out as to time and cost. 

The expert estimator must not only know the details of the 
job, but also the details and capabilities of the organization. 
He must make himself actually familiar with the job by 
seeing the copy and specifications. 

Here is where the printer usually falls down. The boss, 
the salesman, the foreman, the bookkeeper, the order clerk, 
all make estimates, which, while small in individual amount, 
are great in the aggregate and in which the error is always 
against the house. All estimates should be made by one 
person, and where revision is necessary the foreman of the 
department involved should be consulted. 

In a small plant, where it is impossible to employ an expert 
estimator, the printer should join with others or with the trade 
organization and secure an expert; and in all cases where it is 
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possible he should sell from a price-list, refusing all work not 
listed or absolutely known to him. 

The man who formulated these rules is making a success 
in what is generally considered a risky business, and is finan- 
cially sound. He gives the credit to working according to 
these rules. 

Inspection. 


In modern manufacturing plants the inspection of the work 
as it progresses, and when completed, forms an important part 
of the factory system and is considered absolutely necessary 
to prevent unprofitable work on imperfect parts in the later 
operations and to insure that none but perfect goods are 
delivered. This inspection is one of the prime necessities of 
modern efficiency systems and enables the work to be handled 
at a much higher speed than would be possible if each worker 
had to act as his own inspector; it also saves considerable cost 
in preventing further work upon defective material or upon 
material which has been damaged in an earlier operation. 

A similar system in the printing-plant would be valuable 
if properly adapted to the work. In the large loose-leaf manu- 
facturing plants all work is inspected sheet by sheet before 
delivery, and some of the higher grades of printing are also 
subjected to a final inspection. Why not all? 

Every buyer of printing is entitled to the full number of 
perfect copies for which he is billed, and the printer should see 
that he gets them. The proper inspection of printed matter 
by an expert inspector takes but little time and can not cost 
much. Correct counting adds nothing to this. 

A bill for 950 copies at the right price is more likely to make 
a friend and permanent customer than a bill for 1,000 which 
leaves him twenty-five empty envelopes when he _ has 
addressed 1,000. 

Every job should be inspected and counted, then billed at 
the exact number of good copies that are delivered. You know 
how you feel when an order of cards comes in ten short. 


You Are the Censor. 


During the war period the various governments have found 
it necessary to censor the news-matter transmitted by mail 
and telegraph, and also, in many cases, personal letters; but the 
United States has been much more liberal and has depended 
upon the loyalty of its newspapers and citizens to see that no 
disloyal or injurious matter is printed or written. In other 
words, you are the censor. 

Are you living up to your responsibilities? Do you read 
every piece of copy submitted to your office for printing and 
resolutely refuse to handle any that has the faintest evidence 
of disloyalty, or that unjustly criticizes the Government and 
its officials, demanding the elimination of all mysterious 
phrases and unpatriotic allusions? Are you as careful with 
what you print as you are with what you say? 

You should be. If you are not, you are not a true Amer- 
ican and do not deserve the protection of this Government 
and the liberty which Americans are fighting to preserve for 
you. 

You know the fable of the blacksmith and the viper. It is 
often applied to the misguided foreigner who has settled 
among us. You should see that there are no natives to 
whom will apply the proverb: ‘‘How sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth is the thankless son.” 

You are the censor of everything that passes through your 
hands. See to it that you do not print anything that will 
hinder the cause of liberty, nor repeat anything that will cause 
others to hesitate to fight and work for the cause. Be an 
American and reserve all your private fights against persons 
and officials until the war is over. But remember, you are the 
censor and so long as you do your duty there will be no other 
censor needed. 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA. 


BY H. H. 


ACH annual convention of the United 
Typothete of America has marked an 
important step in the advancement of the 
printing industry. This year’s gathering at 
Cincinnati, September 23, 24 and 25, proved 
no exception to the rule. It may well be 
said to have proved a far more important 
mile-stone in the onward march of progress 

than any of the preceding conventions, as it presented the 

culmination of certain features of the organization’s work and 
the inauguration of others. Plans for educational work which 
have been in the process of development for some time past 
were presented in practically complete form, ready for those 
who desire to grasp the opportunity and take advantage of 
them, and the extensive plan of education and organization 
which is to cover a period of three years was formally launched. 

To give a complete verbatim report of all the sessions 
would be out of the question here, owing to the limitations of 
space, and inasmuch as such a report will undoubtedly be 
available in printed form in the near future, we confine our- 
selves to but a few of the many important features. 

Promptly at half-past nine on Monday morning, Septem- 
ber 23, President Benjamin P. Moulton sounded the gavel and 
declared the convention open. After the invocation by Rev. 
Frank H. Stevenson, of Cincinnati, and a stirring patriotic 
address and welcome to the city by the mayor, Hon. John 
Galvin, the business of the first session was taken up according 
to schedule with an attendance of nearly four hundred. 





Annual Address of the President. 


Referring to the constructive accomplishments of the 
organization during the past year, President Moulton, in his 
annual address, stated that he was confident they have greatly 
exceeded any previous twelve months in its history and we 
come to this convention with the largest membership ever 
recorded on our roll, and, notwithstanding large expenditures 
for important organization work, our finanical condition is 
quite satisfactory. 

At our last convention our opportunity for usefulness to the 
printing industry was materially enhanced by an increase of dues 
which was readily accepted by the membership and has enabled the 
organization to make greater progress than could otherwise have been 
made, and as one of your executive officers, I can assure you, with 
due modesty, that the additional revenue has been wisely expended 
and results attained that reflect great credit to the United Typothetae 
of America. 


As the convention marked the formal inauguration of the 
three-year plan of activities for the printing and allied interests, 
considerable emphasis was placed upon this feature, and in 
reference to this part of the work of the organization the 
president said, in part: 


I am proud to report to you that the three-year plan has been 
officially launched, and, without hesitancy, I predict it will prove of 
immeasurable value to the printing-trade, and in spite of some under- 
handed, disloyal opposition from comparatively few sources it can 
be justly and appropriately characterized as the greatest industrial 
movement ever conceived or undertaken for the benefit of a particular 
craft. The far-reaching effect of this plan will be distinctly felt 
throughout the printing industry in both the United States and 
Canada during the next thirty-six months of its operation, and, at 
the termination of that period, I confidently predict that organization 
will have so thoroughly intrenched itself into the printing business 
that its importance in the modern print-shop will equal that of the 
composing-stick or even the printing-press. 

The allied industries, with two exceptions, have readily appre- 
ciated the true value of this great movement and have made it possible 
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by their loyal investment and hearty coéperation. On behalf of the 
United Typothetae of America I take this opportunity to express to 
them the heartfelt appreciation of our membership for their assist- 
ance, and desire to leave with them my personal thanks and assur- 
ance that their confidence in us has not been misplaced, and that I 
am positive their investment in this great work will play a much 
greater dividend in bettered business conditions than the most 
optimistic have contemplated. 

Owing to the war conditions now in existence, certain contem- 
plated activities with particular reference to increasing the printing 
output must necessarily be postponed for the duration of the war, 
but it is the avowed intention of your officers to perfect a bureau 
of expert advertising information to the end that when conditions 
again become normal the machinery can instantly be put into opera- 
tion, looking toward a bigger as well as a better industry. Until 
the conclusion of the war it is deemed best to confine the activities 
of the three-year plan largely to a thorough and complete organiza- 
tion of the printers throughout the country and Canada. 


Later on in his address President Moulton mentioned the 
relations of the organization with the National Industrial 
Conference Board, saying: 


Prominent among our relations with other organizations is the 
National Industrial Conference Board, whose meetings are held 
monthly in the city of New York and whose industrial prominence 
and usefulness has been recognized not only by industry in general 
but by the administration in Washington and the President of the 
United States. For some years we have enjoyed participation in 
their deliberations, and Messrs. Fell and Finlay have represented 
our organization, with Mr. Fell as a member of their Executive 
Committee. As president of the organization, I have been permitted 
to participate in their meetings and have been greatly impressed 
with the importance of their work. I earnestly recommend that our 
association with the National Industrial Conference Board be con- 
tinued and that we at once become contributing members thereto. 
Our finances in the past have not permitted such coéperation but 
we have nevertheless been given the right-hand of fellowship by all 
of the other industries and should no longer neglect our financial 
responsibilities in connection with the Board’s work. 

Another important feature of the recent activities is the 
War Service Committee, appointed at the July meeting of the 
Executive Council, with Albert W. Finlay, of Boston, as 
chairman, for the purpose of codperating with the Government 
in all matters pertaining to the printing industry. Referring 
to this work the president said: 

This committee was particularly instructed to make special 
effort to secure the classification of the printing industry as an essential 
industry. A conference of the eastern members was held shortly 
after in New York city, and Messrs. Finlay, Dell and your president 
were delegated to confer with officials in Washington, with relation 
to this important matter. A cordial reception was given your repre- 
sentatives and the matter is still under consideration. The best 
interests of the industry will be carefully conserved by this able 
committee, and I would respectfully suggest the full codperation 
of our entire membership with Chairman Finlay and his committee 
with reference to this important work. 


Address of the First Vice-President and Chairman 
of the Executive Committee. 


Arthur E. Southworth, of Chicago, first vice-president and 
chairman of the Executive Committee, in his address called 
attention to the growth of the membership during the past year, 
and also emphasized some of the important recommendations of 
the Executive Committee, from which we give the following 
few extracts: 

It is recommended to this convention that in order to secure 
authentic cost information it should go on record as endorsing the 
action of the Executive Council to the effect that every member who 
installs, or has installed, a Standard cost-finding system make a 
monthly report to the general offices in accordance with the resolution 
adopted at the Council meeting of April 12, which reads as follows: 

ResoLveD: That on all future contracts for cost installation work, the 
parties involved be required to agree to mail before the twenty-fifth of each 
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month their form 9H to the United Typothete of America headquarters, 
and that those who now operate the Standard cost-finding system be 
requested to comply with this rule. 


If it is within the power of this convention to require compliance 
with this resolution it should insist that the membership observe 
this important rule. The information that would result from such a 
measure would prove of greatest value to all concerned, and more 
especially at the present hour when costs are fluctuating so materi- 
ally. If the users of the Standard cost-finding system will give 
voluntarily or can be required to supply copies of their monthly 
Form 9H to the general offices, there can then be compiled and pub- 
lished monthly an average cost of production statement that will 
prove of great value to the industry. 

The attention of the convention is also called to the fact that the 
composite statement for the year loses much of its value through 
the neglect of members in sending in their yearly reports promptly, 
and in order to rectify this condition the action of the Executive 
Council at its meeting on July 16 should be reinforced by action 
similar to that of their resolution, which reads as follows: 

RESOLVED: That, whereas the value of the composite statement to 
our members is greatly increased by having it published early in the year; 

THEREFORE, the Executive Council directs that reports be received at 
national headquarters by the first of April in each year, in order to be 
included in the composite statement. 

Also referring to the three-year plan, Mr. Southworth said, 
in part: 

The administration of the three-year plan, which is to be carried 
forward during the next three Typothetae years, involves a great deal 
of constructive effort, even with the necessary ammunition provided 
by our splendid educational features. 

The past year has been one of important experimental develop- 
ment, in that the possibilities inherent in our plan for the future have 
been demonstrated beyond question. Considering the existing 
conditions, it has been a wonderfully successful year, because it has 
revealed an earnest desire for affiliation with the work and aims of 
the United Typothetae of America in every section of the country. 
Therefore, we must fulfil the offices by complying with these requests 
as rapidly as possible. 

Personally, the chairman of your Executive Committee is not 
in harmony with the sentiment that the United Typothetae of 
America should not extend organization effort at this time, or at any 
time, regardless of what conditions are or may be. Never in the 
history of this organization have the demands for assistance been 
so great, and there are more and more insistent inquiries from day 
to day, owing to the many problems confronting printers which 
present conditions bring about in various ways. 

We are entering upon a reconstructive period of industry gener- 
ally, which must not only be met but anticipated by constructive 
measures, constructive ideas and constructive action. 

The United Typothetae of America is recognized as a leader 
among organizations in its activities. It can not afford to confine its 
efforts to its present membership. Its influence must be exercised 
wherever possible, to the end that the power for good that comprises 
its constructive program may become available to those who have 
been instrumental in its preparation, rather than only to future 
generations of the printing industry. 

This is the hour of constructive measures, and the convention 
should concur in the plan to advance the affairs of organization 
wherever possible, with prudence and caution. 


Speaking in regard to the present labor situation, Mr. 
Southworth emphasized the fact that 


Owing to the great scarcity of labor and the fact that undoubtedly 
this condition will not improve for the duration of the war, at least, 
it is recommended that this convention go on record as favoring, 
wherever possible, the interchange of help between employers, to 
the end that the services of as many as possible of our employees be 
retained within the industry, instead of drifting to other fields of 
employment when a non-productive period necessitates a temporary 
reduction in the number of employees. If employers in different 
localities will codperate in this matter, as well as in educating 
labor in all departments as far as possible, it will undoubtedly lessen 
the great difficulty of securing experienced labor in times of need. 

The attention of the convention is called most particularly to 
the deplorable condition in various printing centers caused by the 
unfair methods that have been practiced by some employers in hiring 
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skilled labor away from one another. There should exist -- among 
members of this organization, at least — a binding pledge to abso- 
lutely refuse to employ labor of any nature, without first becoming 
satisfied that such action is not depriving another member of a 
valued employee. 

Annual Report of the Secretary. 


“Since the assembling of the thirty-first annual convention one 
year ago, the activities and service at the national headquarters 
have continued to grow and expand, due largely to the increase 
in membership, which is now the largest in the history of the 
national organization,” said Joseph A. Borden, secretary, in 
opening his annual report. Continuing: 


The uncertainty of war measures and their effect on the printing 
industry have required unusual vigilance and effort. 

While it is fully recognized that the United Typothetae of America 
stands foremost in its loyalty to the Government, and its members 
are solidly with the country in every measure which will aid in 
winning the war, as evidenced by their participation in the Liberty 
Loan drives, Red Cross work, and all other war efforts, it has become 
necessary to learn from the Government its wishes as to the manner 
in which the printing industry can best do its full share and to keep 
the membership fully advised of these wishes. 

All matters relating to the war are under the direct charge of the 
War Service Committee, of which Albert W. Finlay, of Boston, is 
chairman, and the national headquarters becomes the direct channel 
through which all subjects passed upon by the committee are con- 
veyed to the membership. 


As to the status of the membership, Secretary Borden gave 
a comparative report which showed the following results: 








Total membership September 1, 1917... ...........ccceeeeeeeeee 1,668 
New memberships to August 31, 1918..............ccceeeeeeeeee 733 

Ue tet tt des ation oe eo dtatsis oma sutsasien 2,401 
Members dropped since September 1, 1917. .........--.ee eee eeee 274 
MU eetetle WALCO a PONG 66 oes sss sou SiedewuntkneaeeNean’s 2,127 


Mr. Borden then took up, in detail, the various accomplish- 
ments of the past year and the many activities of the national 
office, which is constantly rendering an invaluable service to 
the members, and the benefits of which are felt, directly or 
indirectly, by all in the allied industries. 

Speaking on the Standard price-list, he stated that: 


Visits to many sections of the country make it clear that the 
membership considers the Standard price-list one of the most valuable 
services rendered by the national organization. It is realized that 
while the Standard list has done much to bring a general standardi- 
zation in selling the printed product, nevertheless it has not reached, 
by any means, the maximum of usefulness which can be made of it. 
The list is lacking in many schedules which would prove of value to 
the industry, and this has seemed to make it necessary for local 
groups of printers to supplement the list by devising schedules of 
their own covering classes of work not yet included by the national 
organization. 

This matter of supplemental lists has grown to the extent that 
there is scarcely a locality in the country that does not have its 
individual price list. Such lists are, in many instances, based upon 
guesswork and are, therefore, not dependable as an authoritative 
guide to the printer nor a reasonable safe-guard to the consumer. 

Practically the entire membership is making an insistent demand 
that the national organization take such steps as will make the 
Standard price-list complete in all details by the addition of lists 
covering the various classes of printing which can be definitely listed. 
It is felt by them that so long as the Standard price-list is based 
entirely upon cost records as disclosed by the composite statement 
of the cost of production, it should be so complete that it would obvi- 
ate the necessity of supplemental local lists and have an authority 
which would appeal alike to the printer and his customer. 

While it is realized that the national organization can not, and 
would not under any circumstances, attempt to bind the members 
in the matter of prices, and the membership fully so understands, 
nevertheless the demand is made that such a list, complete in all 
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details, be furnished as a guide to the selling department of their 
business. 

It would seem that the time has now arrived when a statistical 
department could well be established at the national headquarters 
in charge of a statistician qualified to make the Standard price-list 
all that could be desired by the membership, as well as to handle all 
other subjects of a statistical character. Among the duties which 
could well be under the charge of such department would be: 


1.— Compilation and revision of the Standard price-list. 

2.— Compilation of the national composite statement of cost of 
production. 

3.— Compilation of the composite statement of cost for local 
divisions where so desired, for comparison with the national 
statement. 

4.— Compilation of data regarding conditions of labor and em- 
ployment. 

5.— Making census and survey of profits and financial results 
of Standard cost-finding system users. 

6.— The compilation and the dissemination of emergency data 
which necessarily must be secured from and transmitted to 
the membership at frequent intervals. 


Referring to the work of cost-finding, which has received 
greater impetus during the past year, Mr. Borden said: 


It is as true today as ever that the basis of all advancement which 
it is hoped may come to the industry must continue to rest upon the 
very important foundation of cost-finding. 

The ultimate proof of a cost system is the annual statement of the 
cost of production (9H). Several hundred of such reports furnished 
by members form the annual composite statement. 

The composite statement of the cost of production for the year 
1917 comprises a less number of annual reports from the members 
than were furnished the previous year by approximately 15 per cent, 
this being due to scarcity of clerical help. Notwithstanding this 
reduction in the number of reports, the volume of business shown is 
only 11 per cent less than the previous year. 

Several analyses have been made of conditions disclosed by the 
last composite statement, among which is a classification of offices 
making reports and conforming to volume shown in each individual 
case. In other words, it is found that the smaller plants showing 
less than $10,000 represent 11 per cent of the report, those showing 
less than $25,000 represent 33 per cent, and those showing less than 
$50,000 represent 26 per cent. The small and medium sized plants 
therefore comprise more than 70 per cent of the total report, while 
the plants representing above $50,000 in volume represent less than 
30 per cent. This interesting disclosure proves that the Standard 
cost-finding system is not merely for big shops, but that its simplicity 
and usefulness are equally adaptable for use in the small plant. 

Another interesting disclosure utterly destroys the contention 
of the printer doing a small business, that owing to his low rent, 
the small number of employees, and that he does part of his 
own work necessarily gives him a cost lower than the large plant 
having higher rent, more employees, salesmen and other expensive 
burdens. In the group showing less than $10,000, the costs are 
considerably higher than in any other group, while there is a slightly 
improved tendency in this regard in each of the groups up to $50,000. 
At this point, and as the volume grows larger, the costs are found to 
assume a normal average. 

The composite statements thus far issued have proved of such 
value to the industry that a number of communities have expressed 
a desire for the compilation of their local reports to compare with the 
national statement, and these have been furnished by the national 
headquarters. 

These local reports have destroyed another illusion: That in 
sections having lower wages than most communities they had a lower 
cost and on this assumption could undersell their competitors. It 
has been found that notwithstanding the variation in wages, the other 
items of cost have been so evenly balanced there is little variation 
in total cost whether east, west, north or south. 

Those printers who still hold to the vagary that because they could 
sell their product five years ago with some profit based upon guess- 
work, and that they can continue to sell on the same basis and at the 
same prices as formerly, are in a hopeless predicament in view of the 
rapidly advancing costs. A tabulated comparative report of costs 
covering the period beginning with the year 1913 and ending with 
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June 30 of the present year, shows that the average cost of depart- 
ments has increased 37 per cent. A comparison made from records 
also shows that average costs have advanced 13 per cent in the 
six months period from January 1 of the present year. (Mr Borden 
here presented a table showing the department hour-costs, compiled 
from the composite statement. This statement is commented upon 
in the Cost and Method department of this issue.) 

A new feature of service, closely related to the composite state- 
ment, is presented this year in the form of a survey of sales and costs, 
the data for which were collected at the same time as the annual 
cost reports furnished by the members. 

Not every member submitting a report furnished data for this 
survey, but members whose annual pay-rolls amount to 50 per cent 
of the pay-roll represented in the composite statement furnished the 
detailed information from which the national office has been able to 
prepare a survey exactly similar to those made by the fieldmen in 
various printing centers in connection with their organization work. 

This survey, of course, is of the business done during the last 
fiscal year by members of the United Typothetae of America who 
keep up their Standard cost-finding system and send in their annual 
summary of 9H statements. 

It shows sales aggregating nearly $19,000,000 produced by a 
mechanical pay-roll of approximately $4,500,000, a department ex- 
pense of nearly $2,500,000, overhead expense of nearly $3,500,000, 
and material used for over $6,750,000, or a total cost of practically 
$17,250,000. 

This survey shows, therefore, an aggregate composite profit of 
$1,750,000, or g per cent on the aggregate composite sales, a profit 
which speaks volumes for the Standard cost-finding system as a 
fundamental means of making the printing business prosperous and 
one of the best arguments why it should be used in every printing- 
plant in the country. 

Nor does this profit of 9 per cent show the full degree to which the 
printer may attain in profits, for one very considerable group, doing 


. several miilions of business, made a net profit of 14 per cent. 


This fact is made more pronounced in comparison when it is 
remembered that the majority of surveys of conditions in printing 
centers where the Standard cost-finding system is not employed to 
any extent, have invariably shown the printers to have sustained 
great actual losses and even far greater lost profits. 

In order that the maximum benefits may come to the printing 
industry from the information conveyed by such surveys, it would 
seem desirable that the members codperate more generally with the 
national office and be required to send, as a part of their annual cost 
reports, the data from which these surveys may be compiled. 


The secretary also dwelt at some length upon the three- 
year campaign, saying: 


Anticipating the culmination of the three-year plan, which has 
been under way for the past two years, and in view of the urgent and 
insistent demand from many localities for the Typothetae program, 
it was determined by the Executive Council at the beginning of the 
present year to set in motion a thorough demonstration of the plan as 
a logical and workable undertaking. 

It was the desire that when all the details of the plan should 
ultimately be put into motion, it would be possible to go ahead free 
from doubt or uncertainty as to the proper course to be pursued and 
that there might be no waste of energy or funds in costly and un- 
successful experiments. In this work every financial and mental 
resource of the organization was brought into use. 

Several men of experience and ability were employed as demon- 
strators, after a period of training at the national headquarters, and 
were sent into a number of communities to form local organizations 
and to carry out the activities contemplated in the three-year plan. 
The method of procedure was, first, for the organizer to go into the 
communities and point out to the printing industry the aims and 
purposes of the plan. 

The next step was the taking of a complete census and survey of 
the printing industry which showed the investment, sales, cost of 
doing business, and all other facts which would enable the organizer 
to make an analysis of the industry as a whole, as well as by classified 
groups. This census and survey would reveal at a glance the con- 
dition, the cause and the cure. The disclosure of conditions made it 
possible for the organizer to suggest the necessary remedy. 

At this stage it was pointed out to the printers that if they meant 
business, were willing to adequately finance their work, and ready to 
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avail themselves of the helpful service tendered them, it would be 
necessary that they obligate themselves to go through with the pro- 
gram. 

Upon a favorable response to these suggestions, the next step was 
the making of a local budget of receipts and expenditures which 
provided for the expense of all the activities and the source and 
amount of the necessary revenues to carry out the plan. The bud- 
gets of the several cities so organized aggregate more than $76,000 
per year. 

In each instance an interlocking three-way contract was required 
and entered inte for the three-year period, binding the national 
organization to the performance of its obligations in furnishing 
service to the local organization and its members, binding the local 
organization to carry out all details of the three-year agreement, 
and, further, obligating each individual member to carry out his 
portion of the program. 

The requirements of each local member are that he will, for the 
full three-year period, pay into the local association the amount 
apportioned to him and that he will comply with all the requirements 
of the three-year plan; his agreement further providing that for the 
first year he will have the Standard cost-finding system installed in 
his plant; that he will furnish one or more students in the Standard 
estimating course; that he will provide one or more students in the 
Standard salesmanship course, and that he will faithfully engage 
in all the other activities which may be provided for the first and sub- 
sequent years. 

Each local member pays a specified sum as dues monthly, and this 
one lump sum provides him, without additional expense, all the ser- 
vice mentioned, including expert advice in the maintenance of his 
cost system work in addition to the service of all kinds provided by 
the local association and the service of the national. 

It is pointed out to the local printers that it is necessary for them 
to work out their own salvation and to provide all the funds neces- 
sary to carry out their local undertakings, and that they can not 
expect the expenditure of a single dollar from the national three-year 
fund for local purposes. 

They are advised further that the three-year national fund is to 
be expended solely and entirely in spreading throughout the country 
the gospel of helpfulness and education, pointing the way of success 
to them and supervising their efforts by the trained men who will be 
working in their respective communities. 

As soon as a community was organized, a trained executive 
secretary was sent to conduct the work under the direction of the 
local association. 

This was followed by cost accountants from national head- 
quarters, who immediately began the installation of the Standard 
cost-finding system in the plants of all the members. After this 
cost work was finished provision was made for its continuance and 
supervision. 

Classes were then formed for the study of the Standard estimat- 
ing course and the Standard salesmanship course, and all of the other 
activities put into motion as provided by the Standard local organiza- 
tion chart. 

Already the Standard cost-finding system has been installed in 
several hundred plants and the work is still being continued by the 
Typothetae cost accountants. 

The classes now formed for the educational courses in the new 
organizations include nearly tooo students. Several hundred in- 
dividual students outside of the classes have also arranged for taking 
the educational courses during the coming winter. 

In order that the local secretaries or their assistants may be 
properly trained to conduct classes in the educational courses, the 
national organization, without charge, graduates them from the 
Typothetae School of Printing, at Indianapolis. 

The foregoing outlines a constructive program for local divisions 
of the Typothetae with far more definiteness than has ever heretofore 
been attempted by any trade organization. The operations of local 
printers’ associations are necessarily circumscribed unless they are 
affiliated with the national organization, which, by reason of its 
wider horizon and greater resources, is enabled to give to the local 
organization a broader degree of inspiration, direction and super- 
vision, than the local organizations, without affiliation, could ever 
hope to attain. 

Furthermore, by reason of the national organization’s codperative 
strength it affords a means of protection and support. It becomes 
at once the great parent body that furnishes the sympathy of mother- 
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hood, the protection of fatherhood, and thus nurtures the industry 
toward a prosperous maturity. 


The organization, and, in fact, the trade as a whole, is to be 
complimented upon having a secretary with such a broad 
knowledge of the industry and its needs, one who has devoted 
himself unreservedly to the advancement of the interests of 
the entire field. Therefore, the closing words of Secretary 
Borden’s report should have a wide appeal and receive the 
earnest consideration of printers in all parts of the country: 

In advancing the organization’s work it is found that that state 
of mind which makes one a law unto himself, disregards the rights of 
others, looks upon a competitor as an enemy and adopts the policy 
of aloofness from those engaged in the common industry, is slowly 
but surely giving way to a higher and better mental attitude. 

One by one, as the truth is brought to them, the printers are 
learning that only as they awaken from their dream of selfishness 
and envy, and plant themselves squarely upon the true basis of an 
unselfish desire and purpose to be of service in the great organization 
movement of the Typothetae, can they hope or expect to reap any 
good to themselves. 

Your officers, your committees and your employees have in season 
and out of season, manifested this spirit in your behalf. Will each 
of you do as much for your industry and your organization? 


Presentation of the Standard Accounting System. 


One of the phases of the work which has occupied the 
attention of the Educational Committee for some time past is 
the Standard accounting system, which has been prepared to 
interlock with the Standard cost-finding system. In this sys- 
tem the printers of the country are offered, for the first time, a 
standardized, uniform method of accounting which should be 
of untold benefit to the individual printer as well as to the 
industry as a whole. 

In preparing this system the committee called into con- 
sultation some of the leading minds in the field of accounting, 
among them being J. Hugh Jackson, assistant professor of 
accounting at the University of Minnesota, who presented and 
explained the system to the convention. In closing his remarks 
Mr. Jackson said: 


The object of all accounting is to ascertain, compile, and present 
in a comprehensive manner, for administrative purposes, the facts 
concerning the financial operations and conditions of the business; 
this the Standard accounting system has been designed to do. Only 
the ordinary principles underlying all accounting have been brought 
into play, but these principles have been adapted to meet the needs 
of the printer and of the printing industry everywhere. It has been 
an especial pleasure to work with your committee in the compilation 
of the demonstration book, and in the preparation of the treatise. 
I am certain that the industry is provided not only with the means 
for accurately recording all the financial transactions incident to the 
industry, but that the printer will also be enabled to obtain accurate 
information regarding the condition of each and every department 
within his plant. The knowledge that may be so obtained will enable 
the printing industry to direct the detail of its business upon the basis 
of existing facts, rather than upon uncertain information. The 
Standard accounting system, when used in conjunction with the 
Standard cost-finding system, will give to the printing industry of 
America a force which perhaps no other industry in the country 
enjoys at the present time. I congratulate you, gentlemen, upon 
the successful compilation of a system of accounts such as your 
committee presents to you in the Standard accounting system for 
printers. 

Education for the Printing Industry. 

The entire work of the organization is based upon practically 
the one feature — education for the printing industry. There- 
fore, the address on this subject by the educational director, 
Frederick W. Hamilton, LL.D., and the report of the Com- 
mittee on Education, submitted by the chairman, Henry P. 
Porter, are of especial importance. It can safely be said that 
no other industry has attempted such a far-reaching plan of 
education, or has offered such vast opportunities to those who 
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are desirous of advancing themselves in their chosen field of 
endeavor. 

To sum up as briefly as possible the work covered by the 
address of Doctor Hamilton and the committee’s report, which 
are necessarily rather extensive, it may be said that any one in 
any department of a printing-plant, from the apprentice to 
the office manager, will find that some form of material has been 
provided for his special benefit. 

The “Typographic Technical Series,” consisting of sixty- 
four books, of which thirty-four are complete and ready for 
distribution, is a work of which the committee and the organiza- 
tion may well be proud, as it provides splendid material for 
educational purposes. In addition to this, the committee has 
prepared courses in estimating and salesmanship which are now 
ready. A course in accounting, based on the Standard account- 
ing system, is in preparation, a number of the lessons being 
ready so that instruction can begin at an early date. Courses 
in cost-finding and business administration are also in process 
of preparation. 

As regards apprentice training, the committee has prepared 
a definite curriculum for a course of two years and a statement 
of the equipment needed to carry it out, both of which have 
been published and are accessible. Herein is offered a definite 
program for the vocational schools which should place this 
work upon a more uniform and substantial basis. 


’ 


“Paper, Priority and Labor Exemption.” 


Thomas E. Donnelley, of Chicago, chief of the Pulp and 
Paper Section of the War Industries Board, who was in attend- 
ance at the convention on Tuesday, and received an enthusiastic 
reception, was called upon for a talk regarding the paper 
situation. His remarks will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Other Committee Reports and Addresses. 


Among the other reports presented to the convention, and 
which space prevents further mention of here, were the follow- 
ing: Cost Commission, by H. W. J. Meyer, of Milwaukee; 
Price-List, by J. Harry Jones, of Chicago; Trade Matters, by 
E. Lawrence Fell, of Philadelphia. 

Addresses were also delivered on the following subjects: 
“Something Doing,” by Henry P. Porter, of Boston; “‘Better 
Letters,” by Homer J. Buckley, of Chicago; “How Can the 
Printer Create Unusual Business,” by James M. Evans, 
Detroit; ‘Preparing and Presenting a Plan for a Direct-by- 
Mail Campaign,” C. L. Estey, Chicago; ‘‘ Advertising Your 
Own Business,” J. Linton Engle, Philadelphia; ‘‘ Abnormal 
Costs,” J. M. Thomssen, Cincinnati; ‘Price Control — Is 
the Time Ripe for Presentation of a Bill in Congress to License 
and Regulate the Printing Business?” George H. Gardner, 
Cleveland; “‘ Business Associations and the Anti-Trust Laws,” 
Frank W. Noxon, New York; ‘War Problems and the Printing 
Business,” Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek. 


Election of Officers. 


The new officers elected for the coming year are Arthur E. 
Southworth, Chicago, president; William Green, New York, 
first vice-president; Fred Gage, Battle Creek, treasurer; 
William F. Fell, Philadelphia, George H. Gardner, Cleveland, 
and E. H. Jones, Portland, vice-presidents. Executive Com- 
mittee: Pliny L. Allen, Seattle; H. W. Walkenhorst, Kansas 
City; Earl R. Britt, St. Louis; Geo. L. Stevens, Galveston; 
W.E. Ward, Nashville; John R. Demarest, New Haven; Robert 
N. Fell, Philadelphia; Albert W. Finlay, Boston; Fletcher Ford, 
Los Angeles; A. M. Clossbrenner, Indianapolis; W. J. Eynon, 
Washington, D. C.; G. Fred Kalkhoff, New York; George K, 
Horn, Baltimore; Harry L. Brown, St. Augustine; Allen Collier, 
Cincinnati; Wm. Pfaff, New Orleans; Joe E. Redfield, Omaha; 
Eugene Saenger, Sioux Falls; A. M. Chesher, Minneapolis; 
B. F. Scribner, Denver; William Sleepeck, Chicago; John 
Stovall, Winnipeg; David L. Johnston, Buffalo. 
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As a token of esteem and appreciation of his earnest and 
untiring efforts in behalf of the work of the organization during 
the past year, the retiring president, Benjamin P. Moulton, of 
Providence, was presented with a handsome gold medallion. 

Affiliated Organizations. 

The Closed Shop Division, representing the employers of 
organized labor, met on Tuesday evening for the discussion 
of matters pertaining to this branch of the work. G. Frederick 
Kalkhoff, of New York, was elected chairman for the coming 
year. The Open Shop Division also met at the same time, 
electing A. M. Glossbrenner as chairman. 

The Secretary-Managers Association held its annual execu- 
tive session on Monday afternoon and elected E. P. Mickel as 
president, J. Gillespie, vice-president; W. Van Hinkle, secre- 
tary, and E. E. Laxman, treasurer. The annual dinner of this 
organization was held in the evening with Joseph A. Borden 
presiding. Talks were given by Fred Gage, Arthur E. South- 
worth and Lawrence Todd, which were followed by a general 
discussion on matters pertaining to the work of the members. 

The Graphic Arts Association, a departmental of, and which 
represents the interests of the allied trades in, the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, also met on Tuesday evening, electing John 
R. Demarest as chairman; E. W. Houser, vice-chairman; Fred 
Gage, treasurer, and Joseph A. Borden, secretary. These 
gentlemen will also be the representatives of the association on 
the National Commission. 


Exhibits. 


The exhibits of manufacturers were not so much in evidence 
from the standpoint of numbers this year as at previous con- 
ventions, though several did have their exhibits while others 
had representatives on the ground. Among those having 
exhibits were Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, saw-trimmers 
and platen-press feeders; Roberts Furniture Company, “‘Vic- 
tory”? working frames or tops for type-cabinets; Gene Turner, 
efficiency devices; F. P. Rossback, perforating machines; A. F. 
Lewis & Co., “‘Printing-Trades Blue Book.” Representatives 
of the following companies were on the field: Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
Intertype Corporation; C. F. Anderson & Co., folding-machines; 
A. W. Hall & Co., folding-machines; Cleveland Folding 
Machine Company; Latham Machinery Company, and J. L. 
Morrison Company, bookbinders’ machinery. 





REQUIESCAT IN PICA. 


I reckon now my sun is set, 
Old-timers are crossed off the list, 
No job holds forth for me, and yet, 
I wonder if we ‘‘tramps”’ are missed. 


New notions of a younger day, 

All straight stuff set typewriter style, 

While shell-glassed “‘ad men” draw the pay, 
No “growler” guards the copy file— 


The romance all has long gone west, 
For “mats,” fool-proof, can not be pied; 
No office joker works with zest, 

And “‘system”’ keeps ’em cut and dried. 


No ’baccy juice or stale pipe smoke 

A halo ’round the office keep, 

And while subscribers cough and choke, 
The foreman rouses from his sleep. 


“Efficiency” they call the germ 

That drove the type-louse from his case. 
Oh, well, I’m old and served my term, 
And guess I must give up my place. 


Enough of this old-timer’s chant, 
But, here, what’s this Help Wanted ad? 
“Night watchman in a printing-plant,” 


Say, pal, I'll get a job, begad! —R. M. P 
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PAPER, PRIORITY AND LABOR EXEMPTIONS.* 


BY T. E. DONNELLEY. 


ONLY want to say one or two words about 
the situation in Washington, because I am 
afraid it has been quite misunderstood on 
account of our own fault, in that we have not 
, been able to get detailed information out to 

as : (K the public at an earlier date. If I may take 
N ae y#}) just a moment, Mr. Chairman, to explain 
LN 3) exactly what the paper situation in Wash- 
ington is it will probably get the picture before you a little 
more clearly than I could in any other way. 

I want everybody to understand that the printing in- 
dustry has not been declared an essential industry, but that 
paper-making has. Paper-making has been declared an 
essential industry, provided that every possible economy is 
exercised, and all wasteful practices are eliminated. 

The Priority Board of the War Industries Board, which 
has the duty of settling what has priority when two or more 
agencies demand the same article, has decided that it will give 
the paper industry a certain amount of coal and a certain 
amount of transportation, because there are ways in which 
paper enters into our industrial life to maintain our morale. 
Among those first are the newspapers and the magazines. 

It feels that we can not maintain the morale of this country 
without disseminating throughout the country the information 
of conditions abroad and at home, through the newspapers and 
the magazines, and, therefore, it has rated newspapers and maga- 
zines as an essential industry, provided, however, that the 
newspapers and the magazines make very material cuts. The 
newspapers are cutting in their daily issues fifteen per cent, in 
their Sunday issues twenty per cent, and the magazines are cut- 
ting by a peculiar scale anywhere from fifteen to thirty per cent. 

Now comes the question of job-printing. The War 
Priorities Board realizes that job-printing to a certain extent is 
necessary, and it has accordingly figured that the paper con- 
sumed in job-printing should be reduced by at least twenty-five 
per cent. It is quite impossible to police every piece of printing 
which goes out from every printing office in this country. They 
are doing that in England. There a man can not issue a four- 
page circular without getting a special permit from the Govern- 
ment to print it. 

We have not come to that condition in this country, and 
we hope we will not. So what we have got to do is to put the 
question of policing the consumption of paper in job-printing 
up to the printers in the United States — and that is your 
obligation. You are the representatives of the War Industries 
Board before the consumers of paper, to see that paper is not 
wasted and is used as economically as possible. 

To accomplish these results, after conference with your 
War Committee, we have limited the weights of paper so that 
these heavy papers for elegant effect have been discontinued. 
I would like to say that during the war, wide margins, blank 
pages and heavy paper have got to be tabooed, and you 
printers are the people who have got to effect it. 

The paper situation all goes back to the question of coal, 
transportation and labor. Now, coal is short. We are going 
to be shorter of coal in most parts of this country this winter 
than we were last. Transportation is short, and will be shorter 
during the winter. 

I don’t have to say anything about labor to printers. All 
of us are suffering from its shortage. Now, every pound of 
paper that you use means anywhere from one to five pounds 
of coal and means anywhere from four to ten pounds of trans- 
portation; so by every pound of paper you save you are con- 
serving coal and transportation that much. 


~ *An authoritative statement by T. E. Donnelley, Chief of Pulp and Paper 
Section of the War Industries Board, before the convention of the United Typothetae 
of America at Cincinnati, September 24. 
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The mills of this country are only allowed coal and trans- 
portation on condition they will give a pledge that everybody 
they sell paper to will give them a pledge that they will obey 
the rules and regulations of the Pulp and Paper Section of the 
War Industries Board. The buyer of paper must again secure 
a pledge from the person he sells that paper to, and generally 
that is a printer. 

We want every printer in this country, when a customer 
comes to him about an advertising campaign, about printing 
a catalogue, or any other piece of printing, to advise with that 
customer how he can get the message which is going to be 
printed to the public with the least number of pounds of paper. 

The printer is not required to get a pledge from his cus- 
tomer; the pledges are supposed to stop when the printer gives 
his pledge to the paper men or the mill that he will use his 
greatest efforts to economize. 

This present situation will stand simply on the fact of 
whether the printers of this country are patriots enough to make 
good that they will fulfill their pledge to us that their customers 
economize in the use of paper. 

Now, just a few things which we will probably send to 
you later. 

We want everybody to use 16-pound folio instead of 20 
and 24 pound paper for correspondence. We don’t want any- 
body to use bond-paper for circulars. We don’t want anybody 
to use a four-page circular when he only prints on the first 
page of it. We don’t want anybody to use great wide margins 
when the message can be put on paper with small ones. 

In other words, every printer in this country must realize 
that he is the agent of the Government to save at least twenty- 
five per cent of the paper which the customer would ordinarily 
use. If you do that, you are going to have enough paper to do 
all the printing that is required. If you don’t do that, why, 
the paper will have to be further cut and the printing industry 
will suffer materially. 

I would like to say one thing more — about the question 
of labor and priorities. I see this little circular here says that 
printing and the allied trades are essential. The War Industries 
Board has settled no such thing. It settles with each individual 
printing concern whether or not it is essential. 

If you are printing exclusively newspapers and periodicals 
you are automatically put on the essential list and get priority 
No. 4 for coal. If you are printing anything else except 
periodicals and newspapers and you want to get on the priority 
list you must send for a priority application blank to the Pri- 
ority Board of the War Industries Board at Washington, and 
if you have seventy-five per cent of your production made up of 
newspapers, periodicals, food-containers, printing for railroads 
or telephone companies, or for other direct, essential needs 
of the Government or the war, you will be placed on the priority 
list; if you haven’t you will not be placed on the priority list. 

The priority list will be used as a guide to give you priority 
for transportation, but it does not give you priority for labor. 
If you are on the priority list it is of some advantage to you 
before the various local exemption boards, but because the War 
Trade Board says that you are seventy-five per cent essential 
does not mean that your men are exempt from the draft. 

It does mean, however, that if you have certain men who 
are “key”? men—men without whom you can not operate 
your business — and your business has been rated essential, 
you may get for them deferred classification, although you can 
not get them exempted entirely. 

To exemplify with paper-mills: The paper-mills are now 
applying for deferment of classification for machine tenders, 
as they say that these men can not be replaced and if they are 
lost the whole mill shuts down. But they are not asking for 
entire exemption. I want to get it out of everybody’s mind 
that because you have been classified as essential, for that 
reason you can get your men exempted. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 


Truck Rolls Slide. 


Paul Schubert, Detroit, Michigan, writes as follows: ‘In 
the August number of THE INLAND PRINTER, page 631, I note 
an article regarding an Iowa publisher who had trouble with 
his rollers sliding instead of turning. In addition to your 
suggestion to use wooden bearers, I would suggest that he put 
pin keys on both ends of his roller-stocks so that they fit into 
the little socket of the roller-trucks, thus making the trucks 
drive the roller. This is suggesting, provided I understand 
his statement correctly.” 


Cleaning Gears on Presses. 


Occasionally it becomes necessary to clean off the accumula- 
tion of dirt that adheres to the grease in the teeth of gears on 
presses. This operation is not difficult if kerosene is used with 
a paint-brush having stiff stubby bristles. Dip the brush in the 
liquid and brush back and forth across the face of the gear- 
teeth. This will insure that all dirt is brushed out. A clean 
supply of the liquid will do the final cleansing. The cleaning 
of racks and cams on presses is also made easier by the use of a 
paint-brush and kerosene. The kerosene does no harm to 
fiber gears. 


Printing Envelopes on Platen Presses. 


It is easier to feed corner-card or return-address envelopes 
if the form is locked upside down a little above the center of 
the chase. As the gummed flap is then away from the lower 
guides, no difficulty is experienced in feeding, and wastage is 
reduced to the minimum. Where it becomes necessary to 
print with opened flaps, that is, of course, the only way to feed 
them. Feeders usually find it an easy matter to close the flap 
when taking the envelope from the press by turning the flap 
under with their left thumb just as the envelope reaches the 
edge of the platen. 


Trouble With a Drum-Cylinder Press. 


A North Dakota publisher writes: ‘‘We are having con- 
siderable difficulty with our drum-cylinder newspaper press. 
The trouble is with the register-rack. There seems to be too 
much play in the press so that the teeth strike upon one another 
instead of meshing. We have set it repeatedly, but every once 
in a while the teeth will not mesh, thereby striking on top of 
one another as they come together and wearing on the cogs, or 
even breaking the end one off. Would the air-cushions have 
anything to do with the trouble? A personal letter giving a 
remedy for this trouble would be greatly appreciated.” 

Answer.— We believe this matter is of sufficient importance 
to warrant consulting the maker of the press. Write the manu- 
facturer, giving the number of the press and size of the bed, 
covering fully the nature of your trouble. You should also 
mention the rate of speed at which you operate your press when 
the trouble occurs, as this has a bearing on the matter. The 
air-cushion should be set to correspond to the speed of the 
press, and the gibs at the side of the slideways should be tight 
enough to take up as much lost motion as possible. If you are 





only printing the newspaper you may temporarily remove the 
register-rack and operate the press without it. When you have 
definite instructions from the experts at the press-factory you 
will be able to proceed with safety. 


Bond-Paper Envelope Causes Slur. 


A Washington pressman submits a Number 10 document 
envelope of white bond-paper, having rules running the long 
way of the stock. The following letter accompanied the 
envelope: ‘I am enclosing a specimen of an envelope job that 
has caused us a great deal of trouble by the left-hand rule 
slurring. I have tried every remedy that I could think of, 
but nothing seems to relieve the situation. The job was printed 
on a to by 15 press. The up and down rules were of two-point 
rules, which we changed to six-point column-rules, but with no 
better results. When printed on flat paper the rule did not 
slur, so it must be that something about the envelope causes 
the trouble. I have never run up against anything like this 
before, and am therefore at a loss to know what to do. I will 
be very grateful if you can tell me what to do.” 

Answer.— The nature of the stock used in the envelope 
tends to make it baggy, hence it does not lie flat in printing. 
When the impression drives the envelope to the platen, the 
slurring is caused by a slight movement of the paper during 
the operation. This movement is doubtless due to the air 
imprisoned in the envelope, or, perhaps, to the slightly wrinkled 
condition of the envelope caused by a copious supply of gum. 
To avoid slurring it is necessary to make the envelope lie flat 
while being printed, as a type-line prevents the employment 
of a cord running between. 


Power for Driving Printing-Presses. 


Years ago, when the printer emerged from the stage where 
his presses were driven by foot power to a higher plane where 
he used steam power, he usually announced the fact on his 
stationery. His card might read ‘‘John Smith, Steam Job- 
Printer,” or something to that effect. He did not forget to 
use the word ‘‘steam” to indicate the use of power in his plant. 
The writer’s first experience in printing was in a shop where 
an old-style Gordon was ‘‘kicked” or ‘‘pumped” as the case 
might require; the Universal was, of course, ‘‘kicked,”’ because 
of no other convenient manner of driving. Finally a “Little 
Giant” one-horse-power steam-engine was installed to drive 
the two presses. Naturally the overhead cost increased and 
the young printers met the increased cost by harder work. 
Since that time the writer has seen many different ways of 
driving presses, a water-wheel in one shop and a “dog” engine 
in another. This dog-power contrivance consisted of a large 
wheel about twelve feet in diameter, in the periphery of which’ 
“old dog Tray” would tread his way. A one-inch cable would 
transmit the power from the back yard to the inside of the 
shop, where pulleys were arranged to drive the country press 
then in use. In a small Iowa town a weekly paper was printed 
on a Fairhaven cylinder, driven by “man” power. Two 
colored men working in relays furnished the power to turn a 
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crank with which the press was operated. Coming down to 
recent years, printers broke away from steam power and man 
power and installed gas-engines. A few years prior to the 
World’s Fair a number of Chicago shops used gas-engines 
which used natural or fuel gas, which was then comparatively 
cheap. Later gasoline-engines came in vogue and were used 
widely until displaced in favored localities by the electric 
motor, which now has become the favored means of driving 
printing machinery. What may come later can scarcely be 
conjectured, but from the present outlook it seems that the 
internal-combustion engine and the electric motor will be the 
means of driving printing-presses for some time to come. 


Electricity in Paper or,Press. 


Two newspaper printers, one in Iowa and the other in 
Illinois, having the same kind of trouble with feeding the paper 
through the press on the second side, ask for a solution of their 
difficulty. Both these printers recognize the trouble to be 
electricity in the paper or the press. 

Answer.— You can be reasonably certain that the trouble 
will be reduced to the minimum if the stock is kept in a dry, 
warm place. Heat seems to eliminate electricity from stock, 
which, if cold, could not be fed through the press at all. Pile 
the paper near a radiator or a stove. If necessary, hang a lift 
of stock on a radiator and get it warm clear through. In con- 
nection with the foregoing, the tympan should be oiled — not 
only the top sheet, but every sheet. Having the entire tympan 
well greased with a mixture made of equal parts of paraffin 
and machine-oil will tend to minimize trouble with electricity 
in the paper stock. For those who can afford them, the electric 
neutralizers are more certain in action. 


Lantern-Slides for Liberty Loan Speakers. 


A pressroom superintendent in a large private plant writes: 
“Some time ago when in Chicago I learned through THE 
INLAND PRINTER of a method of producing lantern-slide 
plates. As the details have slipped from my mind, not hav- 
ing put them immediately into practice, I will ask you to tell 
me again how to produce, inexpensively, plates for use in 
throwing printed matter on a screen.” 

Answer.— If we recollect the matter correctly, a double 
transfer is made from an inked type-form. The type will be 
set up, and, after proof is read and corrections are made, it is 
locked up with an inverted half-tone or other printing-plate on 
each side to bear off the pressure of the roller so as to ink only 
the face of the type and not the sides. The form is inked, 
using a good grade of job black. A clean composition roller 
is then rolled over the form and receives a transfer therefrom. 
To prevent the ink from the blocks being deposited on the 
roller also, a piece of thin paper is placed on each wood base. 
A piece of lantern-slide glass is then placed flat, in a firm 
position, surrounded by other pieces of glass of equal thick- 
ness to bear up the roller. The roller with the transfer is run 
over the piece of glass, which receives the ink. This piece of 
glass and another of the same size (cover-glass) are bound 
together with tape around the edges, which holds them together 
and permits the safe handling of the glass. There is another 
method which may suit you better, but it involves the use of 
a piece of transparent celluloid mounted between two pieces of 
glass. In some cases the heat of the machine makes it a rather 
risky matter to use this kind of a slide. An experiment will 
perhaps show you the comparative merits of the two methods. 
A sheet of celluloid is printed upon in the same manner as a 
piece of bristol-board. Use the best black ink. Some use an 
offset impression so as to give greater density and produce 
more contrast in the projection. We have also seen good 
results from impressions pulled in gold-size and bronzed. 

A recent letter from our correspondent reads in part: ‘“‘We 
followed out the suggestions given by you, and our people were 
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very much pleased with the slides which we made for the 
Four Minute speakers and for use in bond drives. We thank 


you for your help.”’ 


THE SIZE OF A SQUARE. 

The size of a “‘square”’ as applied to legal advertising varies 
in different States, and has been a source of perplexity to many 
newspaper publishers. The best method of figuring a news- 
paper square, as it applies in the State of California, is set 
forth in the following schedule, prepared by Robert L. Telfer, 
state printer, for The Pacific Printer and Publisher, in response 
to a demand for some such schedule, shown in frequent inquiries 
from publishers. The California laws state that ‘A square 
of advertising shall be 234 ems nonpareil.”’ 

A NEWSPAPER SQUARE. 





Based on 13-ems column. Ems 

TYPE— Lines. Inches. Comp. 
DME WKN 9 650. Nts SancessaWeuweses s 9 3% 234 
Cec TAR Rie (oo) (ot (i a a 9 % 273 
Ce COLO E [eco SiS aaa fos ent ae 9 I 312 
6-point double-leaded .................... 9 1% 390 
PRMMULHNUNID Coe Eh chi oS Onnex saan GARE SS 1014 1.02 234 
G-OIne MIN ACAUCGs. oss cen van assaa cease Io! 1.16 267 
Pau MN UMD Co ons oS ce sit abecascek chee 104 1.35 300 
7-point double-leaded .................... 104 1.6 367 
OCCT ECE A ee Or ere 12 £33 234 
S-point thin-leaded:......... 2666.6 dseceecaes 12 i 5 263 
EE COLNE [ON 1S DOR eat en Spare nce es 12 1.66 201 
8-point double-leaded .................... 12 2.00 349 
we Ct At SiR en 134 1.68 234 
0 Point MIN ACAGE. ;.....6.0.ssnda vow se aewewins 13% 1.87 260 
SSR MEN Sh Saas a dics wee waa cso se 1314 2.06 286 
Q-point double-leaded .................... 1314 2.44 339 
SO ANNE ROINGS Cava tas oe owksnuGeusenaceucns 15 2.08 234 
SD ANOLE AINA IERIOU: 6.6 cic Sass caeawdeesne sess is 2.20 257 
MCOUC TLE to LS re nee ea ee 15 2.5 281 
1o-point double-leaded .................... 15 2.92 328 
SRM EE oh ca oC ca meme cas Sea 16014 2.54 234 
RUSE MINN ERION. iii sw ccs sane one ees 16% 2.75 255 
ROMER 6 oa stn See sie s oamewe cea es 16% 2.98 275 
11-point double-leaded ..................0. 1614 3.44 3190 
EY CTL 1 RG OR es SO me 18 3.00 234 
et ie ot A a ae i res 18 3.25 254 
CRUE RRMUNN oe cls kaus cues re cwa bone 18 305 273 
18 4.00 312 


P2—POINt MOUDIECACAGED: sons oc csiee aie desens 

*r-point leads. 

The head or title should be set not larger than double that of the body- 
type, viz.: 12-point heading over nonpareil. Box headings must be set 
in as compact form as possible. 

WORDS TO COLUMN (13 EMS) INCH. 

There are approximately the following number of words to the regular 

column lineal inch: 


6-point solid ....... 102 words 10-point solid ......... 46 words 
7-point solid ....... 83 words 11-point solid ......... 37 words 
8-point solid ....... 69 words 12-point solid ......... 30 words 


g-point solid ....... 58 words 
A newspaper square, based on three-quarters inch solid nonpareil, con- 


tains approximately the following number of words: 


eee 77 words POSIOIDL 55664 eos bsewns 95 words 
PAWOING csiasasnas so 85 words TEGO acess sews 93 words 
Pane Su csesecKes 92 words EPRI 6ieaaneussean go words 
SIO cana césacess 97 words 





GOOD BUSINESS RULES. 


Make friends, but not favorites. 

Be wary of dealings of unsuccessful men. 

Keep down expenses, but don’t be stingy. 

Don’t take new risks to retrieve old losses. 

Don’t worry; don’t overbuy; don’t go security. 

Be cautious, but when a bargain is made, stick to it. 
Make plans ahead, but don’t make them in cast iron. 
Be content with small beginnings and develop them. 
Keep a high vitality; keep insured; keep sober; keep cool. 
Stick to chosen pursuits, but not to chosen methods. 


Don’t tell what you are going to do until you have done it 
— The Shield. 
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_ GOTHAM STUDIOS Incorporated 


St. James Bldg. © 1133 BROADWAY © New York 










Labels © Folders © Posters © 
' and all advertising matters.0 © 


of GOOD DR LWINGS 





GOT! HAM St ‘UDIOS 7 a : 


St. James Bldg. ~ 1133 BROADW, AY New York 








Each Gotham ove ann is a 
nino. re alken ore bontuees Anvtdoret af Bene ere 


ek ee ee ee ee be Ree a ee a Oe he 8 Ae hn Be A a a a eH a ee Be ee em mee mr me renee 


Striking and distinctive letter-head and package-label of a 
New York city organization of commercial advertising artists. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 


These discussions and the examples will be 
By this method 


the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Suggestions for Better Work in Commercial 
Stationery. 


In looking over the specimens which come to the editor of 
this department, we note that there is one class of work in 
particular on which a great improvement could be made. 
Commercial or business stationery forms are worthy of more 
attention and care than they are given by the average printer. 

It is true that there is a growing appreciation of the advan- 
tages of better stationery among many users of printing, and 
printers themselves are in some instances waking up to the 
possibilities afforded by good letter-heads, envelopes, etc. 
What is better, many business men show an increasing willing- 
ness to pay more than the prevailing minimum price for such 
printing, particularly for letter-headings which are good 
enough to make a favorable impression on their trade every 
time one is received. Unfortunately, the percentage of such 
business houses and printers is in the great minority, and, as a 
general rule, work of this character is turned out quickly and 
cheaply, therefore badly. A firm that is insistent upon the 
best quality of paper and workmanship on its broadsides will 
follow up such advertising with letters on stationery which at 
best is mediocre. Surely this condition offers an opportunity 
for ambitious printers to open up a wide and profitable field. 

One of the most simple forms of commercial stationery 
printing is that done for professional men, such as lawyers, 
physicians, etc. Precedent, established through the practice 
of years and the ethics of the professions, has determined a 
standard for work of this character which is well known. 
Occasional lapses from good taste in this connection, indicated 
by specimens received at this office, suggest that it is not out 
of place to repeat the main considerations at this time. All 
stationery work for professional men should be set in small 
type, unobtrusive in design, and, preferably, modeled after the 
style of the steel die and copperplate engraver’s work. The 
reason for this restraint and dignity is found in the ethics of 
the professions, which forbid them advertising in the manner 
of commercial houses. 

This class of work, however, is but a small fraction of the 
stationery printing done today. By far the greater volume is 
for business firms, which, instead of being averse to advertising 
themselves or their businesses, are keen to secure the greatest 
possible amount of publicity from every item of printing used. 
And there are opportunities for effective advertising in the 
letter-head, envelope, bill-head, etc., undreamed of by many 
of the thousands in the printing business today. In the 
stationery work for business houses, therefore, no conditions 
govern except good taste and good sense. 

Mere prettiness, however, is no especial recommendation; 
and a pretty letter-head is seldom preferable to a plain and 
dignified design. A successful letter-head is possible only when 
it conforms to those principles that govern all printing — 
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harmony, simplicity, etc., and a decision concerning its true 
worth is by no means a matter of personal opinion. A letter- 
head, business-card or other form designed in accordance with 
those fundamentals may not always be good, but it can never 
be wholly bad. On occasions, too, a design which violates 
those fundamentals may apparently succeed, but that success 
is only partial, for such work invariably leaves a bad taste in 
one respect or another. 

_ The prime consideration with business stationery is that 
it be legible. Regardless of how unusual or striking the design 
may be, how appropriately it suggests the character of the 
business, how harmonious the colors may be, it is poor business 
stationery unless it may be easily read. The type-faces should 
not be selected, as is too often the case, because they are 
unusual, novel and distinctive. To secure those qualities 
something of legibility and considerable of dignity must be 
sacrificed, as the most legible type-faces, plain romans, are 
old faces, permitting of little modification without an undue 
sacrifice in other and more important features. 

Best results in both legibility and harmony are secured when 
but a single style of type is used. Since there are generally but 
few lines of type in such forms, more than one style is decidedly 
unnecessary, for purposes of emphasis or otherwise. At most, 
not more than two styles should be used, and in that event the 
relationship between the two should be harmonious. Character 
in design is impossible when several different styles of letters 
are employed, the result of such work being nondescript in its 
appearance. Considerable ingenuity is, of course, required to 
give every job a different appearance with but one style of 
type, but the compositor who has dozens at his disposal never 
learns the possibilities of any one. 

Compositors who feel like taking issue with us on the points 
made above should examine the work of such printers as 
Taylor & Taylor, The Marchbanks Press, Arthur C. Gruver, 
and others who do considerable of this class of work. Close to 
one hundred per cent of the work of those master craftsmen is 
done in Caslon Old Style, a plain roman letter, or some modifica- 
tion such as Goudy, Kennerley or Cloister. With proper 
presswork and good design, no other type-face is necessary, 
and surely none can equal this versatile letter. Marchbanks 
will employ an occasional line in a Caslon Text for the purpose 
of lending color and giving contrast to brighten work otherwise 
set in Caslon, but this letter is invariably used in such a way 
that it does not strike a discordant note. When used at all, it 
is employed for large display lines, in which condition its 
variation from the roman used in smaller sizes is not displeas- 
ing. The use of an occasional line of text, as indicated, is all 
the ornamentation found in much of Marchbanks’ work, and 
it is enough. 

Typographers do not confine their work to plain roman ~ 
styles as closely as they should. This, of course, is not always 
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the compositor’s fault, for most printing-plants do not possess 
full series of roman letters above twelve-point. Laboring under 
the misconception that light-face romans such as Caslon are 
intended only for body-matter in bookwork and advertising 
composition, they have sought other styles for their display- 
work. This equipment, bought in dribs of a size or two of one 
style and another for occasional jobs to suit the fancy of 
occasional customers — and regular customers whose fancies 
change from time to time —is in most composing-rooms a 
nondescript array. Such a condition has encouraged the type- 
founders to vie with each other in bringing out new faces, 
dozens of which are cut each year, most of them catering to 
passing and changing fancies. Many of these enjoy a brief, 
meteoric career as novelties and then lie dust-covered in the 
cases as something else attains ascendancy for the time. 
Caslon, however, goes on forever. 


Kansas City 


“PoHeart of America’ 
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advantage. The other display lines should vary little in size, 
giving emphasis where required, but still retaining the coher- 
ence of the form. 

Obviously the paper of the envelope, bill-head, letter-head, 
etc., should be the same. Nothing savors of cheapness so much 
as a letter-head of one color and an envelope of another. But 
even that is not enough — the type should be the same and 
the arrangement similar, while the same colors should be used 
on both items. To obtain the cumulative benefits of repetition, 
letter-head, envelope, bill-head, etc., should be so nearly alike 
that the one will suggest the other, and all will suggest the 
firm using them as emphatically as possible on every possible 
occasion. 

In respect to color, another point comes to mind. Ifa type- 
writer is used for correspondence it is desirable that the color 
of the ribbon should match the color of ink used in printing the 





HOLLAND ENGRAVING CO. 


COCA-COLA BUILDING ON te yates) Or te iy MoO. 


First inside page of four-page mailing-card sent out as the contribution of the Holland Engraving Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
to the publicity campaign of the Fourth Liberty Loan. In the original, the words “‘Subscribe to the Fourth Liberty Loan” 
were printed in red beneath the group of lettering in the upper left-hand corner of the page. See opposite page. 


In most cases it is wise to use all capitals in a letter-head 
and envelope, as in a title-page, for capitals give fuller form 
and better balance to the lines. When the name-line is very 
long, capitals and small capitals are often used in place of 
capitals of the same size. Another advantage of the capitals 
is that they are more formal and dignified. In spite of this 
rule, however, effective headings are often set in capitals and 
lower-case, while a line of italic introduced in the heading can 
serve to lend variety and emphasize an important point, at the 
same time adding a touch of embellishment. 

While in advertisement composition it is desirable to 
emphasize most prominently the name of the article advertised, 
in commercial stationery the name of the firm should be in the 
largest type. It may be desirable to have the commercial or 
business letter-heading strong, but the compositor should see 
that it does not overbalance the letter itself. Restraint in 
this respect must be practiced lest the heading conflict with 
the letter and make proper attention to it impossible; and here 
is another good and substantial reason for the avoidance of 
bold lettering and bizarre designs. 

The main type display should not be too large. On personal 
headings the name-line should not be larger than ten-point, on 
professional headings twelve or fourteen point, and on com- 
mercial headings eighteen-point, although on occasions lines of 
the last-named sort might be set in twenty-four-point to 


heading. On the other hand, if two colors are employed in 
printing, the ribbon should be matched by one, and the other 
should be in strict harmony. With a sample of the work of 
the typewriter before him, the average pressman can match 
it without much trouble. As evidence of an increasing realiza- 
tion of the importance of pleasing combinations in this respect, 
the great majority of business concerns are now using black 
ribbons, and this is peculiarly fitting inasmuch as approxi- 
mately one hundred per cent of business printing is done in black, 
or black and some other color. No matter how pleasing the 
colors of. the printing are in their relation to each other, the 
whole effect is nullified if the color of the typewriting is out of 
harmony. Time was when purple typewriter ribbons were in 
almost universal use and letters were not so pleasing and 
inviting then as they are today when black is the rule. The 
effect of the envelope is also heightened if one of the colors 
matches the postage-stamp used, though this practice was 
more feasible in the days of the two-cent red stamp than today 
when we are using purple stamps for our correspondence. 
Perhaps the two-cent stamp will return. In any event the 
value of red as a color for emphasis and embellishment adds a 
certain value to the red stamp. 

It is also desirable to have the stationery, especially those 
items which go out from the office of the user, to represent him 
in other offices, printed on the kind of high-grade paper that 
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will create a good impression in the recipient’s mind, not so 
much that expensive paper should be used, but, rather, that 
cheap, shoddy paper should be avoided. 

While much has been said of the possibilities of suggestion 
in the character of the type used in its relation to the character 
of the business, modern printing has rather outgrown that idea. 
Obviously type of fine, graceful and delicate lines suggests the 
feminine, and is peculiarly appropriate for the stationery of a 
milliner; and a bold, block letter suggests strength on the 
stationery of a machine manufacturer. In reality, however, 
outside the professional work previously mentioned, no kind 
of business demands a certain kind of type. Marchbanks or 
Taylor & Taylor would set the letter-heads of both the milliner 
and the blacksmith in Caslon and produce a satisfactory 
design for both, suggesting each business motif by the size of 
type, perhaps, and by the style of arrangement. 
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the municipality is the logical trading center of that section 
of the State. The next page shows four views of the interior 
of the city’s commercial club, and many of the comforts 
afforded the transient guest within the corporate limits. This 
latter page also contains pithy boosts for the local Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., and the best of the other places of entertain- 
ment available. On the page following are printed additional 
reasons as to why the city should be taken advantage of by 
buyers, this time stress being placed upon the transportation 
facilities offered, both steam and electrical. Then the remain- 
ing twenty-six pages are devoted to individual advertising. 

A short time preceding the three-day spring exhibit, the 
booklets were distributed to various points within the pre- 
scribed territory. Individuals receiving them were attracted 
in the desired way. Within the thirty-six pages (from first to 
last) were offered the advertisements of twenty-six reliable 





Second inside page of Holland Engraving Company’s folder, depicting how the same beautiful city would appear if it were in the 
path of the atrocious Huns. This was surely a forceful appeal for the purchase of Liberty Bonds. 


There is still another exception, but it is of less frequency 
even than the professional work and it can scarcely be compared 
to a business. The Gothic style of lettering, because of its age 
and historical association with the church, is just the thing for 
church printing. Jending the proper atmosphere on stationery 
for a religious organization. 


BY JACK EDWARDS. 


That profit awaits the printer who inaugurates something 
“catchy” in the printing line has been demonstrated in one of 
the smaller hustling cities of the Middle West. With the 
codperation of the local commercial organization and many of 
the leading merchants of the place, an item of printing has been 
created that, aside from making money for its creators, has 
proved a boon to the residents of the community, and of 
wonderful benefit to the city as a whole. 

The item of printing referred to is a booklet of thirty-two 
pages and cover, entitled “Spring Exhibit.” It is a two-color 
job, an attractive orange-colored border enclosing each page 
throughout. The front cover contains a pleasing and appro- 
priate illustration, and the back cover displays a detailed 
schedule of the train service to be enjoyed to and from the city. 

As a frontispiece, a view of the city’s main thoroughfare is 
used, while the opposite page sets forth claims as to just why 


business houses, together with additional information making 
for the well-being of the ones whose patronage was solicited. 
The recipient of each copy simply had to be impressed favor- 
ably with the city and its offerings. 

With variations, the plan here outlined might be carried 
out by other printing-houses elsewhere. Codperation on the 
part of the local chamber of commerce, if there is one in his 
community, and several of the foremost business men, should 
be readily forthcoming upon the local printer’s presentation 
of the scheme for their consideration. 

In the case here illustrated, a “Spring Exhibit” was 
featured. It is needless to say, however, that almost any special 
occasion might be made the object of such a campaign. The 
county fair, old settlers’ week, home-coming days, and so forth, 
would be fitting occasions in many communities. 

And one of the best things about the plan is that a booklet 
once instituted could be made to be the basis of a regular 
annual — or oftener, as the case may be — appearance of such 
literature within a specified district. Many of the illustrations 
used in the initial volume could be held over for succeeding 
issues, thereby keeping cost of production down to a minimum. 
In time, the residents round about a city employing such 
means of publicity would become accustomed to receiving 
copies of the booklet at stated intervals, which fact should 
assist the advertising solicitor materially in inducing business 
houses to sign his contracts. 





large manufacturer of men’s wearing apparel, and a copy of their latest 
large catalogue, printed by Young & McCallister, Incorporated, i 
illustrated practically throughout with half-tones made direct from unre 
touched photographs, of which those reproduced on this page are represen 


Tiss BROWNSTEIN-LOUIS COMPANY, Los Angeles, California, is a 


tative examples. An idea is here suggested which might be adapted by 
manufacturers in various other lines. Too often, we feel, articles of merchandis 
are given a false glamour through illustration in the form of wash-drawings 
or photographs so retouched as to amount to the same thing. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be 


marked “For Criticism” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 


HROUGH the courtesy of John G. Han- 
rahan, business manager of The Nation’s 
Business, we have received a copy of a 

handsome portfolio pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Story 

of the Nation’s Business,”’ copies of which were 

recently mailed to a list of large national adver- 

tisers. While manifestly of a promotional nature, 

with considerable space devoted to detailing the 

quality of circulation, reasons for 

advertising in the publication, etc., 

considerable interesting informa- 

tion is also given concerning the 

paper itself. The Nation’s Business 

was originally published as a four- 

page journal, of newspaper size, its 

sole purpose being to record the 

activities of the National Chamber 

of Commerce, and its circulation 

was confined to members of the 

organization. As the Chamber of 

Commerce grew in size and influ- 

ence, a need was felt for carrying to 

all progressive American business 

men an enlightened understanding 

of business as a matter of national 

moment. The newspaper, therefore, 

became a monthly national maga- 

zine of ninety-two pages, one of the & 

most interesting, in fact, within w 

reach of the American people today. 

In the portfolio itself there are wS 

twenty pages, 9 by 12 inches in size, 

the style of treatment permitting 

of a forceful exploitation of the va- 

rious features therein. On the first 

page a letter signed by Mr. Hanra- - | 

han, typed upon the paper’s regular 

letter-head, is tipped inside a rule 

border printed in orange. Other 

pages are devoted to various things, 

as, for example, a listing of the offi- 

cers and directors of the organiza- 

tion, with portraits; ‘‘The Story of 


reproduction of the first issue in 


such forms is of general value, and, in a way, 
is necessary for proper understanding of the 
reasons for the handling given the work. As 
stated, the pages are 9 by 12 inches, the paper 
stock being a high-grade English finished book- 
paper, having deckled edges which appeared at 
the front margin in the book. The typography 
was in Bodoni, varying in size as the requirements 


Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included in package 
Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. 


paper to show through. The border is made up 
of stars in reverse at the corners, extending about 
an inch and a half along the sides in each instance, 
while in the center at the top the spread-eagle 
insignia of the publication is set in. The cover is 
of heavy-weight white hard-finished antique, a flap 
of about six inches extending from the back over 
the pages and under the front cover when mailed. 
This appears like waste, but in real- 
ity it lends an element of worth and 
aids in carrying out the idea of a 
portfolio, where, otherwise, the 
production would have no excuse 
for being called other than a 
pamphlet, unless the large size of 





“The Story 











the pages would make such designa- 
tion ludicrous. The front cover- 
design is most dignified and yet it is 
striking and effective. It is repro- 
duced on this page. The miniature 
cover, which appears in the panel, 
was printed in an ironed-out sunken 
panel, which permitted good print- 
ing of the half-tone. The border, 
as well as the insignia of the publica- 
tion, which appears underneath the 
words ‘‘Nation’s”’ and ‘‘ Business,” 
was printed in orange. Presum- 
ably the name of every one receiving 
a copy was engrossed by hand in 
the lower left-hand corner, as the 
name of the writer appears in the 
reproduction on this page. All in 
all, this portfolio is a most effectual 
and pleasing piece of high-grade 
printing. It would hardly be cast 
aside by any one, no matter how 





The Nation’s Business;” a large eootT 7a 


newspaper form; one of the modern 
lithographed covers, designed by 
Vernon Howe Bailey; a listing of 
prominent men of affairs who con- 
tribute to the pages of the publica- 
tion; a graphic chart showing the 
ratings of 1,900,000 American busi- 


ness concerns, demonstrating how — the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
the big firms with the high ratings copy sent out by lettering the name of the recipient on the front cover, as here 


GE Frazier 


Front cover of advertising promotional portfolio mailed to a selected list of : : lg . 
national advertisers by The Nation’s Business, a monthly magazine published by especially, is striking and effective. 
A personal touch was given each 





large his interests or how his time 
is taken up. 


Howarp VAN ScIver, Saint Au- 
gustine, Florida.— Both your own 
and the specimens of J. R. Poland, 
enclosed in the same package, are 
representative of a high degree of 
excellence. 

SUPERIOR TYPESETTING Com- 
PANY, Chicago, Illinois.— Your new 
specimen-book, showing type-faces 
at the disposal of your customers, 
is quite satisfactory. The cover, 


VotumE I, Number 2, of The 
Miehle Bulletin, a new house-organ 


hie - may be appealed to through The indicated, as well as by a typewritten letter tipped to the first inside page. published by and in the interests of 
Nation’s Business; a graph in the the employees of the Miehle Print- 
shape of a sliced pie, showing the number of sub-__ for the proper presentation of each page de- ing Press & Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
is a scribers having this and that rating, etc. Another manded, the majority being in eighteen point. has been received at this office. It is a plain but 
itest graph shows the growth of advertising, as well A background, produced from a middle-tone Ben __ neat and interesting little paper of twelve pages 
, is as some representative advertisements appearing Day screen, and printed in orange in combination _ 6 by g inches. 
inre in The Nation’s Business. It is not the purpose _ with a narrow border, sets the pages off and pro- Tue Du Bots Press, Rochester, New York.— 
sen of this department to review printed publicity duces a forceful effect. Where illustrations and The catalogue produced by you for the Hickey- 
| by from other than the standpoint of printing, but _initialsin panels appear, the Ben Day background Freeman Company, “For American Men,” is a 
dis information on the character and purpose of is cut away, permitting the pure white of the | most commendable piece of printing. The style 
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HE Fairfield Printing Company de- 
sires to announce that on August 
25th, 1918, our manager, Mr. B. F. 
Wnorowski, celebrated the 7wentp- 
Fifth Anniversary.of his entrance 
into the printing “game.” On Aug- 
ust 25th, 1893, he entered the 
employe of the Republican at 
Salem, Illinois, his first “salary” be- 
ing at the rate of 5c per day. 

From this beginning, he advanced 
through “all around” experience 
in every department of the news- 

TetheLedy ~ paper and job printing business in 

“Boss” of 93, three poe ane uotier < oa 

tury of varied printing and adver- 
this Announee- +i .ing experience eminently fitting 
ment is Affec- him for the position he now holds. 
tionately Dedi- From this experience of a quarter 
ean of a century was our Fairfield Quality 

Printing developed and brought to 
its present high standard. 














Gie Fairfield Printing @mpany 


Announcement 
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Our “Quality” 
Trade Mark has 
a quarter of e 
century's Ex- 
perience beck 
of it. 
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ADVANCE NOTICE 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


Monday, July twenty-ninth, our 


Semi-Annual Clearance Sale 


Furniture, Carpets, Oriental and 
Domestic Rugs, Linoleums and 
Drapery Goods will be opened to 
our patrons and their friends only, 
’ one week inadvance of public announce- 
ment and opening on August fifth. 
An opportunity is thus given our 
customers to make unhurried se- 
lections and to receive satisfactory 
service. There will be unusually 


W. 


216-228 SUTTER STREET: SAN FRANCISCO 


attractive bargains. 


&°]. SLOANE 


ESTABLISHED 1843 








Contrasting the anniversary announcement at the left with the Sloane announcement at the right illustrates far better than words the value of simplicity in typographic 
design. Complex in arrangement, crowded, and printed in three colors — two browns and silver on buff-colored stock — the design at the left is difficult to read and com- 
prehend. Inthe one for Sloane, readable type, generous white space and one-color printing result in a page which is not only pleasing and dignified but which is easily read. 


of design is decidedly unusual, and especially the 
cover. The typography, illustration and press- 
work throughout are of a high order. 

Harry E. Morrison, Ayrshire, lowa.— The 
several letter-head designs, set in the beautiful 
Artcraft series, are delightfully pleasing and in 
good taste. The one for the Rauschmayer School 
of Musical Arts, printed in a deep blue and a 
blue tint, is especially pleasing. Simplicity of 
design and the grouping of lines into pleasing 
masses are the outstanding good features of your 
work, while display could scarcely be improved. 

Jutta S. OsBorne, Sycamore, Illinois.— The 
book-mark distributed by the local library during 
the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign to promote 
the sale of Liberty Bonds is an excellent one. 
For the benefit of our readers we will state that 
this book-mark is simply a narrow strip of cover- 
paper about 114 by 6 inches, on which, in addition 
to the words *“‘Book Mark, Sycamore Public 
Library, Sycamore, Illinois,” brief copy urging 
all to buy bonds is printed. 

Louis A. BRAVERMAN, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania.— The specimens most recently sent us 
are up to the standard of past contributions to 
this department. In general appearance and 
legibility, no better work is possible; it is common- 
sense printing in every particular. ‘Selling by 
the Printed Word,” an advertising promotional 
book for The Dando Company, is not only a fine 
example of printing, but a most ably written 
treatise on direct advertising. 

R. C. Stuart, Ithaca, New York.— Specimens 
sent us are neat, and exceptionally pleasing other- 
wise. They well illustrate that sufficient prom- 
inence may be obtained with light-face type of 
reasonable size when proper consideration is 
given the matter of the background of white 
space. When prominence, neatness and dignity 
are obtainable at one and the same time with 
types of light tone the necessity for bold-face 
type is doubtful, except for the occasional advan- 
tage of general effect. 

THE SCHERCKVERTISING CoMPANyY, St. Louis, 
Missouri.— The little house-organs produced by 


you for various St. Louis concerns are effectively 
gotten up. The one for the Great Western 
Cleaner Company, the cover of which is a minia- 
ture ‘take-off’? on the Saturday Evening Post, is 
especially clever. The name of this little paper, 
The Everyday Settler, is admirably suited to the 








Another extremely simple announcement which is lifted 
out of the ordinary and given character by the 
unusual style of lettering. By Bertsch & 
Cooper advertising artists, Chicago. 


style of treatment given the covers of the big 
national weekly. The copy is snappy, interesting, 
brief, and to the point. 

THE FAIRFIELD PRINTING ComPANy, Fairfield, 
lowa.— The folder commemorating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the entrance of your manager 
into the printing business is not an example of 
high-class printing. It is overelaborate in a 
decorative way, and is made complex through 
the use of so many ornamental features. In addi- 
tion, the type-matter is spaced so closely that, 
with the other features which make for com- 
plexity, the design as a whole is uninviting to the 
eye and difficult to read. The tendency to be 
ornamental should be curbed. A_ reasonable 
amount of decoration is permissible, and a spot 
will often overcome severity, but when the deco- 
ration conflicts with the type for attention, and 
makes the act of reading difficult because of the 
distracting influence, it should be avoided. The 
colors are dull and lifeless. 

DEUTSCHMEISTER & Ocus, New York City.— 
All the blotters of the large collection sent us 
except one are unusually good as regards copy, 
arrangement, display, colors and presswork. The 
exception is that one on which a ribbon border 
was used, the display line at the top of which 
reads, ‘‘Every energetic merchant endeavors to 
promote his business.”’ That border, because of 
its strength and character, is rather distracting 
in its effect on the reader, making the act of 
reading irritating, if not difficult. The simple 
typography of the others, enhanced by effective 
display with readable styles of type, should cause 
the good copy to prove effective in results, which 
is the important consideration. 

Mille Lacs County Times, Milaca, Minnesota.— 
Your letter-head design, printed in red and black 
from Publicity Gothic, is both striking and 
unusual, due mainly to the character of the type 
used. The red, however, is too deep to fulfil 
the purpose of brightening the design, while the 
gray used for printing the decorative border is a 
little too weak. Red, to be used satisfactorily 
with black in typographic printing, should be of 
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an orange hue, not only for the sake of harmony 
but to make the black appear sharp and bright. 
Red of an orange hue, such as vermilion, brings 
out all the beauty in a good black, whereas if the 
red has a purplish cast it makes the black appear 
dull and rusty, and altogether unpleasing. 








Fashion poster designed by Lorita Frances Bates for 
Plate 
used here was first employed for printing a miniature repro- 
duction which was tipped onto a page of The Thumb Tack, 


the Retail Dry Goods Association of Los Angeles. 


cover-design of which is shown at the right. 


Epwin GRABHORN, Indianapolis, Indiana. We 
can not say too much in favor of your printing. 
While the style of typography. and decoration, 
and the character of paper used, carry one back 
to the early days of the art, nevertheless it is a 
style that in general has not yet been improved 
upon. The air of antiquity expressed is valuable 
in the distinction it affords from the every-day 
style of modern commercial printing, and for this 
reason it will command attention. The use of 
plain and readable roman types in composition 
makes the act of reading pleasurable and easy. 
We commend the excellence of your product to 
those who desire printing that is out of the 
ordinary as well as correct. 

ARTHUR C. GRUVER, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
— Your work with the Republic Bank Note 
Company is of a high order of excel- 
lence. Neat, simple and readable 
typography, combined with effective 
and intelligent display, all emphasized 
by clean presswork and good color 
use, leave nothing to be desired. The 
general use of lower-case characters, 
with capitals employed only occasion- 
ally, and then with restraint, is a 
commendable feature of your work 
which should recommend it to those 
who especially desire advertising 
effectiveness. The booklet ‘‘ ‘By and 
By’ is Easily Said,” produced for the 
Peoples Savings and Trust Company, 
is especially fine, and it combines all 
the qualities of printing desirable in 
the advertising of a bank — quality, 
dignity and strength. 

ONCE A YEAR we receive from the 
Saint Bride Printing School, London, 
England, a collection of the most con- 
spicuous work done by the students 
during the year. In the package 
recently received there were some 
especially interesting pamphlets, one, 
“William Morris, Artist, Painter and 
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Man of Business,” by William Atkins, being done 

in a style of typography representative of the 

work of Morris himself. Another pamphlet con- 

tained a series of addresses delivered at the school 

during the year by leading men of the craft in its 

various branches. Typography of all the work is 
simple, neat and readable, and presswork is 
of high order in every instance. We note no 
faults, and, throughout, there is evidence of 
most painstaking care and interest in the 
work. 

Atvin E. Mowrey, Franklin, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Specimens making up the last col- 
lection of your work sent us are of excellent 
quality. Typography, as a rule, is simple 
and readable, while presswork is altogether 
satisfactory. The cut-off rules which appear 
below the heading and above the signature of 
the little “Thank You” card crowd the lines 
of type too closely. Since the heading and 
the signature were printed in red and the 
type which appears between was printed in 
black, the cut-off rules were needless. The 
white space which would be gained by their 
elimination would not only overcome the 
effect of crowding, but would cause the lines 
to stand out with slightly greater promi- 
nence. The green used for printing the rule 
border is too weak, the lines being scarcely 
visible. 

From McCarron, Bird & Company, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, we have received a large 
wall-calendar for the last half of 1918 and 
the first half of to19. It is not only an 
exceptionally fine piece of workmanship but 
serves to cement the kindly feeling existing 
between the people of Australia and America. 
The name of the firm is printed at the top, 
and below on either side the calendars for the 
various months appear. In the central space 
a large oval half-tone illustration of President 
Wilson appears, spreading out from which 

are the flags of all the allied nations. Below the 
Wilson portrait, and on either side, small por 
traits of General Pershing and Admiral Sims 
appear, while under these the address of the firm 
is printed in comparatively small letters. 
Brown THE PRINTER, Kansas City, Missouri. 
— The several advertising items used by you 
might suffice to keep your name before potential 
and actual customers, but to really develop 
business, we believe, a stronger and more com- 
pelling appeal than ‘“‘A blotter for your pocket- 
book, use it — also use Brown the printer when 
you want service and quality” is essential. The 
folder on which the heading on the first page, 
“‘When business moves slowly,” is illustrated by 
a line of turtles, while on the inside the heading, 
‘“‘ Advertise,” is illustrated by a similar line of 


In the Nile Country. 
Al 


W 





Reproduction of air-brush title for motion-picture film, selected from the 
many decorative titles produced for ‘‘ Inside the Lines” by H. E. Jacobsmeyer, 
Los Angeles, California, who specializes in this class of work. The artwork is 
by Reed Williams. It is suggestive of possibilities for the printer. 
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rabbits, is interesting and might prove somewhat 
effective on that account. In most cases, how- 
ever, the mere “I want your business,” or words 
of like tenor, are not enough. Avoid the com- 


Vol. I, October 1, 1918. 


Los Angelew 


10c. A COPY. $1 A YEAR 


Novel cover-design for house-organ of Commercial 
Artists’ Association of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
members of which produced the other two striking de- 
signs which are reproduced on this page. In the origi- 
nal, the border and monogram were printed in red, the 
lettering and type appearing in black on brown stock. 


monplace, of course, but be sure substantial 
reasons for doing business with you are put 
forward. 

Newton WooprvurFr, Nutley, New Jersey.— 
The September issue of Whims contains some 
interesting matter, but as a piece of printing it 
is unsatisfactory. The presswork is of an inferior 
order, in fact the forms do not appear 
to have been made ready. The red 
used on the inside pages is entirely 
too deep in shade and it is also dull. 
A red should have been employed 
which would represent, approximately 
at least, the red found in the flag, for 
printing which it was used. It is a 
bad practice to print booklets, or any- 
thing, in fact, on which printing is 
done on both sides of the sheet, on 
bond-papers, for the heaviest and 
best grades of that kind of paper are 
relatively transparent and the print- 
ing is certain to show through on the 
reverse side of the sheet. The use of 
this grade of paper also contributed 
to the poor presswork, as much more 
skill is required to secure a satisfactory 
make-ready on bond than on book 
papers. 

E. B. Payne Company, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas.—The sample booklet in 
which are bound letter-head designs 
produced in your plant, and which 
was sent out as a unit of your adver- 
tising campaign, is clever. While we 
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Striking and appropriate front and back cover-designs from last issue of Furnishing Facts, excellent house-organ of the Brownstein-Louis Company, Los Angeles, California. 
In the original of the front cover the sky was printed in light blue; the ground, with lettering at top, in deep blue; the soldier’s suit in yellow; the 


high lights of the helmet in olive-green 


and the shadows in deep blue; while the flesh of the soldier was in orange. The over- 


alls worn by figures on the last cover-page were light blue, the remainder of the design being in black. 


would not want to depend solely upon the act of 
fixing our eyes on the circle which is printed on 
the front cover of the booklet “to get an idea, to 
solve a knotty problem or smooth out our temper 
in an emergency,”’ as recommended, we do not 
doubt the truth of the other suggestion incor- 
porated thereon, ‘“‘to get an idea of what good 
printing is to fix our eyes on the telephone num- 
ber” which is printed immediately above that 
circle. The many specimens of letter-heads 
appearing in the booklet are representative of a 
variety of tastes, both as to arrangement and style 
of type, and it is doubtful if the ideas of any 
one potential customer are not expressed in some 
one of them. The only serious fault found is the 
combination of text type with roman or block 
capitals. Because of the great difference in the 
shape and character of design of these styles of 
letters their use in combination results inhar- 
moniously and should be avoided. Colors are 
well selected, with taste and discrimination. 
REEVES PuLLEY Company, Columbus, Indiana. 
— The new catalogue of your variable speed 
transmission equipment is very satisfactory. The 
typography of the text-pages and the quality of 
the illustrations are features worthy of praise. 
Presswork is of a good grade, although we believe 
the plates could have been printed somewhat 
better. However, all details show plainly and 
it would be a question of improving the printing 
rather than the illustration. The specific faults 
are weakness of color and some “picking.” The 
colors used on the cover, a medium brown and a 
deep carmine, do not produce a pleasing effect 
First, the effect is dull and lifeless; second, the 
colors do not harmonize, and are therefore 


unpleasing to the eye; and, third, there is not 
enough contrast between them to produce the 
required degree of brightness. Colors harmonize 
either by being closely related, as a full tone and 


Suidox Blumbong 


NOTARY PUBLIC 


35 EAST 110TH ST. NEW YORK : 


ISIDOR BLUMBERG 


Notary Public 


35 EAST 110TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Above: A commonplace business-card, inartistic 
through use of inharmonious types. Below: How a 
touch of talent by the Morris Reiss Press, New York 
city, lifts the same copy above the commonplace, giving 
it an appropriate and a characterful appearance. The 
use of the seal ornament is an unusually clever idea. 


tint of the same color, or when they are dis- 
tinctly opposite, that is, complementary. The 
principles of color harmony may be learned from 
various books, and once understood the develop- 
ment of one’s individual taste along color lines is 
accelerated. The line-up of the pages is not 
correct, as you will note, there being a wide 
difference in marginal space at the tops of pages 
in various instances. 

Morris Reiss Press, New York city.— The 
difference between quality printing and printing 
of the other class is well illustrated by the several 
pairs of specimens, the originals previously used 
by the respective customers and your resettings. 
There is a high degree of effectiveness in the 
simple style of arrangement in which your work 
is done, and the harmony of types and the pleas- 
ing colors used in printing stamp them as first- 
class products. The sage, if he was one, who said 
comparisons are odious made a serious blunder, 
for comparisons of good and bad can not be 
otherwise than educational. By comparison in 
printing we can illustrate what should be avoided 
as well as how to avoid it. We are showing here- 
with one of the original jobs furnished you for 
reprinting, and, below it, your interpretation of 
the same copy. The cover-design for THE 
INLAND PRINTER which was submitted in the 
contest conducted by this publication about a 
year ago, while not at all bad, no doubt failed to 
land a prize because of the general weakness of 
the design, not only as regards the size and tonal 
strength of the type used but, further, because the 
design was printed in a weak olive-green and a 
light yellow-orange. These colors also produce 
an effect that is too warm, which, in addition 
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Cover-design and text-page, of which there were a number of the same kind, from beautiful booklet, bound in boards, produced by the Charles Francis Press, 
New York city, as a business promotion project. The red feather at the base of the building was genuine. 





to their weakness, make them unsuitable for 
strong and effective cover-design printing. 

A coLiection of illustrated monthly 
calendar hangers has been received from the 
Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, character- 
ized by striking artwork. and unusual and 
effective color-schemes, representative in 
every way of the high quality of product 
which consistently comes from that well- 
known engraving establishment. One of 
them is reproduced in half-tone on this page, 
but, of course, considerable of the original 
beauty and effectiveness is lost in the one- 
color representation, owing to the fact that 
colors which are comparatively light to the 
eye reproduce dark, while some dark colors 
reproduce light. 

THE TEN BoscH Company, San Francisco, 
California.— The large package of specimens 
recently sent us is unusual because of the 
general excellence of every item therein. It 
is one thing to do good work part of the time, 
hit-or-miss fashion, but quite another thing 
to make practically every job expressive of 
the highest ideals of the printing and adver- 
tising art. From the standpoint of appear- 
ance, no serious fault can be found with any 
specimen of the collection. The value of the 
work in this respect is increased by the fact 
that an air of individuality and distinction 
is apparent in all the specimens, in spite of 
their simple arrangement and the fact that 
plain, though beautiful, roman type-faces 
only were used. The ability to adhere to 
simple styles and yet obtain results which 
can not under any circumstances be stamped 
as commonplace is unusual, and we are 
gratified to express our appreciation of your 
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BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 
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Striking monthly wall-calendar by the Barnes-Crosby Com- 
pany, Chicago. Many of the colors of the original are lost in 
the reproduction here shown, hence our representation can only 
give an idea of the general character of the piece, which was 
most unusual and pleasing. 


ability in this respect. We note one minor 
fault which concerns legibility, the use of 
capitals in some instances where there is a 
large amount of reading-matter. Capital 
letters are difficult to read, as compared with 
lower-case characters, and for that reason 
their use should be confined to few lines of 
few words. 

Tuomas J. WaAtsuH, Streator, Illinois.— 
The specimens you have sent us are of an 
exceptionally good grade. Simplicity — of 
arrangement and the employment of legible 
type-faces result in pleasing typography 
which is easily read, and, because of good 
emphasis, your work also scores high from 
an advertising standpoint. As a rule, also, 
good taste is manifest in the selection of 
colors for printing. In one or two instances, 
however, the reds, where used with black, 
have a carmine or purplish cast, and such 
reds are not so pleasing under those con- 
ditions as a red of an orange hue would be. 
The  letter-headings are well designed, 
arranged and displayed. We do not, however, 
admire the shaded text characters which you 
have used in several instances. If text 
characters must be used, by all means 
employ the solid black varieties; but we do 
not like to see such letters too generally used, 
although custom and the practice of steel die 
and copperplate printers have made text 
letters quite generally used on wedding 
announcements, invitations, etc. The slang 
phrases used in several of your own adver- 
tising pieces might prejudice some of the 
recipients against your house. Then, such 
jokes as “‘ Work Like Helen B. Happy” have 
long outlived their original usefulness in 
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provoking mirth. Good argument as to why the 
printing orders of your potential customers should 
be handed over to your house for execution would 
prove much more effective publicity. The several 
letter-heads printed by you, with which you 
enclosed the original printed copies from which 
you worked, are in every instance improvements 
over those originals. 

E. R. Loxey, U. S. Submarine Base, San 
Pedro, California.— All the small specimens — 
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Both proportion and balance dictate that illustra- 
tions in such cases should be placed above the 
center of the page. There is an optical illusion 
which causes things placed in the center of a page 
from top to bottom to appear below the center; 
and you can easily test this for yourself by looking 
carefully at one of the pages where the space 
from the top edge of the illustration to the top 
edge of the page is exactly the same as the space 
from the bottom edge of the illustration to the 
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margin should be to the top margin as three is to 
two. This you have not followed in the one full 
page of the book, the roster of officers. In like 
manner the back margin should be smaller than 
the front margin, and in the same ratio. Progres- 
sive margins in a book are essential to its pleasing 
appearance, by which term we mean that the back 
margin should be smallest, the top next, the front 
next and the bottom margin largest of all. The 
advantage of following this style is emphasized 


Aujourp’HUu!, NOS ARMEES 
SONT UNIES EN AFFECTION 
ET EN RESOLUTION, AVEC 
PLEINE CONFIANCE DANS 
LE SUCCES FINAL QUI COU- 
RONNERA CETTE LONGUE 
LUTTE POUR ‘LA LIBERTE 
ET LA CIVILISATION. 
JOHN PERSHING * 
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Striking examples of patriotic printing by Coquemer, Paris, France. The bands running across three of the designs, and the ribbon on the American Chamber of 
Commerce menu and program booklet, were in red, white and blue, national colors of both France and America. The use of high-grade hand-made 
papers, and the intelligent and effective use of color. adds an especial value to these specimens, than which no better work could be done. 


cards, menus, etc.— included in your last collec- 
tion are satisfactory, and offer no opportunities 
for constructive criticism. In the booklet, 
“Formal Dedication of Russell Hall,’’ we note 
several instances where improvements could be 
effected by slight changes. The half-tone print 
tipped onto the cover was placed too low on the 
page according to the fundamentals of proportion 
and balance. You will note that it makes the 
page appear bottom-heavy, and that it divides 
the space into unpleasing and uninteresting 
parts. The use of italic capitals altogether 
should be avoided, as their pronounced slant 
produces a disagreeable appearance on a rectangu- 
lar page and inside rectangular borders. You will 
also note that the half-tone illustrations which 
appear on the left-hand text-pages are placed at 
the vertical center of the page, or even below. 


bottom edge of the page. The optical center, as 
the eye sees it, is above the actual center as 
determined by measurement. In regard to these 
half-tones we note another serious fault. They 
are oblong, wider than they are deep, whereas the 
pages are deeper than wide. If the illustrations 
had to be the shape made, the book should have 
been oblong, or the illustrations should have been 
placed the long way of the sheet — the bottom 
of the illustrations to the center of the book, the 
fold. The same fault as to the placement of the 
illustrations on the page from top to bottom 
applies also to the short type-pages. In fact, for 
the reasons mentioned above, even a full size 
type-page should be placed slightly above the 
center; that is, the bottom margin should in all 
cases be larger than the top margin. Proportion 
dictates that for most pleasing results the bottom 


when a book, on which the front and back 
margins are equal, is opened, when, because of 
the fact that the space between the pages is twice 
that at the outside of each page, the effect of a 
lack of unity is apparent. When the two to three 
ratio of apportioning the margins is followed the 
inside space between facing pages is reduced, and 
the effect of the two pages together is greatly 
improved. Presswork is quite clean throughout, 
but the half-tones appear too gray, due either to 
insufficient ink supply or to the use of an inferior 
grade of ink. If half-tones are to appear snappy 
there must be contrast between the solids and 
high lights; that is, the solids should be black and 
the high lights reasonably white. We are glad 
to receive specimens of work done by the men in 
printing-offices conducted by the various branches 
of the military service. 
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BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


‘* The Advertising Man.” 


In The Advertising Man (Fig. 1), the first number of which 
was issued in September, the Frank T. Riley Publishing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri, has a house-organ that differs 
from the usual run of printers’ house-organs. Frankly enough, 
the company states that the design and efforts of the magazine 
will be to “boost the Frank T. Riley Publishing Company,” 
and a perusal of its contents shows 
that the company has hit upon a 
most effective way of doing it. 
Within the sixteen pages of this 
initial issue are found a number 
of articles on advertising, con- 
tributed by members of the adver- 
tising profession of Kansas City, 
and a vast amount of interesting 
news of these same men, as well 
as business concerns which are 
regularly issuing advertising mate- 
rial. All of this matter is of a 
character that will be read, and 
the magazine should prove of such 
great service to the buyers of 
advertising literature in the Kan- 
sas City field that it will be a 
binding link between them and 
the publishing company. 

That the readers of this depart- 
ment may obtain an idea of the 
character of the contents of The 
Advertising Man, I believe it is 
worth while to give a synopsis of 
the matter carried in it. The open- 
ing article is one by Miss M. J. 
Lambkin, with the Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising Company, of Kansas 
City, on “To Advertise or Not 
to. Advertise.” There follows another by Steiniger Clark, 
writer and director of advertising campaigns, on “The Most 
Effective Form of Advertising.”’ ‘‘Side-Lights on Sales-Letter 
Writing” is the subject of an article by Ernest F. Gardner, 
of the Ernest F. Gardner Advertising Service, of Kansas City, 
and “Advertising As I Try to Practice It” is the subject 
chosen by Dale C. Rogers, advertising manager of the United 
Iron Works Company of Kansas City. What women are 
doing in the advertising field in Kansas City is told in a two- 
page article accompanied by pictures of women advertising 
managers of two of the city’s largest retail stores. Approxi- 
mately five pages are given to personal notes of those in the 
Kansas City advertising field, a couple of pages to well-directed 
editorial comment, and two other pages to short articles dealing 
with advertising; people and business concerns in that city. 
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One can readily see that the great value to the company of 
the house-organ lies in the personal and local appeal that it 
will have. Not a reader in the field served by the Frank T. 
Riley Publishing Company but who will be interested in the 
contents of the house-organ from cover to cover. The com- 
pany asserts that it desires to make the personal acquaintance 
of every buyer of printing possible. We doubt if it could have 
devised a more effective way than 
by a house-organ such as The 
Advertising Man filled with matter 
of the character of the first issue. 

That The Advertising Man will 
have a long and successful life 
seems assured, judging from the 
success of the firm producing it. 
Always interested in and identified 
with the printing business from the 
time of his college days, when he 
was the business manager of the 
college paper at the University of 
Nebraska, Frank T. Riley, presi- 
dent of the company which bears 
his name, has built up a_well- 
equipped and prosperous plant, 
the output of which has always 
been of high quality. A house- 
organ of the character indicated in 
this first number should bring 
commensurate results. We hope 
to receive the subsequent issues. 


William Brooks & Co., Ltd. 


The printers of our own coun- 
try can boast justly of the ener- 
getic way in which they go after 
business and of the effectiveness of 
their publicity matter, but in far-off Australia there is at least 
one large printing-establishment that realizes the results to 
be obtained from the use of the right sort of publicity, and it is 
pushing business accordingly. That firm is William Brooks 
& Co., Limited, of Sydney. It has just issued an advertising 
booklet of merit, setting forth the accomplishments of the plant 
and showing by means of samples of well-printed colorwork 
the printing of quality that it is equipped to do. We reproduce 
from the booklet, on next page, a six-sheet poster (Fig. 2) 
which the Australian company designed and printed for Hon. 
R. B. Orchard, M. H. R., Minister for Recruiting. Originally 
intended for the Northern New South Wales March to Free- 
dom, it has since been adopted for use throughout the common- 
wealth. The company says that it is the most widely distrib- 
uted poster ever produced in Australia — and one can easily 
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see that there is sufficient 
reason for such universal 
use. From Cape Leeuwin 
to Cape York, the company 
says, it has helped in the 
gathering of reinforcements, 
“strengthened our will to 
win the war and maintain 
Australia in the high posi- 
tion that she has won in the 
great conflict that threatens 
civilization.” 

The booklet makes a 
strong appeal for business 
in practically every line of 
printing. Here is a sample 
of the many one-page argu- 
ments used for the selection 
of the William Brooks & x Geet! 
Co. plant as the best place 
to get printing done: 

“The war is helping us to 
find ourselves in many direc- 
tions. This is one of them. 
You surely must have seen 
many new opportunities for 
Australia to become self- 
supporting, and to make 
for herself the things which 
before the war she was con- 
tent to buy overseas. Every 
pound we spend on our 
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or of clothing it in such a 
manner that it will appear 
attractive. In this depart- 
ment we are reproducing 
2 two excellent cover-pages of 
\) house-organs (Figs. 3 and 
4), issued by printing firms. 

The cover of the Needle, 
the house-organ of Young & 
McCallister, Los Angeles, 
California, represents one- 
type. It speaks for itself. 
That it is an attractive and 


) 4 appropriate cover for the 


house-organ published by a 
printing firm one will readily 


YOU CAN COM E ye) N ) ne type is that one 


for The Kevstone Press, a 
periodical issued by The 
Keystone Press, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. Of this cover 
we will let the editor of the 
house-organ speak: ‘‘The 
beautiful cover-design and 
engravings adorning this 
issue are from the studio and 
shop of the Indiana Electro- 
type Company. The idea 
belongs to Jack Rhoades, 
and the beautiful decorative 
mural picture is by Walter 


own manufactures helps in the development of Australia, in Isnogle. I wanted something different and they gave it to 
the establishment of its credit and in the support of its people. me. I told them I was sick of pictures of soldiers in the agony 


“Take the film industry. You didn’t 
know that high-grade picture posters 
could be profitably produced in the com- 
monwealth. We print thousands of them 
every week. 

“We have installed one of the most 
complete color-printing outfits in Aus- 
tralia. Other businesses besides picture 
shows use posters. 

“We can turn out a ten-sheet poster 
or a half-sheet show-card for you to fit 
your special needs. If you don’t know 
what you need, will you let us make some 
suggestions?” 

There is a commendable straightfor- 
ward spirit and flavor to the advertising 
matter contained in this booklet, and, as a 
piece of good printing in itself, it ranks 
well with the publicity material issued by 
the trade of this country. 

Accompanying the booklet was an 
attractive folder, with samples, in color, 
containing a message to fruit growers on 
the use of labels for advertising their prod- 
ucts and keeping them fresh and clean. 

House-Organ Covers. 

Attractiveness is a necessary factor in 
any sort of advertising. That time, care, 
thought, expert knowledge and material 
of quality are required in effective adver- 
tising is the result of the essential effort 
of making the proper display of the mer- 
chandising message. In other words, 
consists of making that display attractive, 
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of death, pictures of Murad cigarets on 
caissons, and pictures of pestilence, fire, 
famine and distress. I told them that I 
wanted something to remind my readers 
of peace, tranquillity and the happiness 
the world shall see again sometime — when 
the accursed butchers of Berlin shall stand 
at bay and bellow for mercy. 

“And they produced this cover.” 

Whatever your individual opinion may 
be as to these cover-designs, they repre- 
sent a commendable effort on the part of 
the producers. Care in the matter of mak- 
ing a house-organ attractive and worth 
while throughout, both as to display and 
character, must be exercised if the publica- 
tion is to meet with the success it deserves, 
but a long step has been taken in the 
right direction if attention has been paid 
to that part which the reader first sees, 
the cover.” 

Both were originally printed in colors 
and much of their genuine effectiveness 
has been lost in reproduction. 


“Do It Today.” 


A little sermon on business methods, 
with a suitable moral, is contained in a 
folder issued under the title “Do It 
Today” by Paul Overhage, Incorporated, 
designers and printers, New York city. 
In this sermon we find among other things: 

“Tn order to go far ahead in business a 
man must have brains and knowledge as 
well as character. 
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“The man who succeeds is 
the one who makes up his mind 
to follow a definite line of action 
and then carries it through. 

“One of the most common 
weaknesses among men who 
like to achieve greater success 
is hesitancy in making decisions. 

“Our industries are in a 
period of remarkable trans- 
formation. Many fortunes are 
being made quickly, whereas 
others are being rapidly swept 
away. But not all by chance. 
Only the best fitted can survive: 
the weak must go to the wall. 

“The difference between the 
man who fails and the man who 
succeeds is simply this: The 
failure is going to begin tomor- 
row, the success begins today.” 

All of these facts in connec- 
tion with modern business are 
emphasized by the company 
to show that the matter for 
decision is the selection of a 
complete copy, planning and 
illustrating service for direct- 
by-mail advertising campaigns, 
and that such a service with 
the utmost in quality is what 
Paul Overhage, Incorporated, 
has to offer today. 

The folder is a well-directed 
bit of advertising, ably written 


and published. Special attention is called to the cover-design, 
reproduced in half-tone at the bottom of this page (Fiz. 5). 


*Mull’s Musings.” 


You ask me what I think is the business man’s duty to his 
country at this hour. In my opinion, his duty can be summed 


up in two words: ‘Go Ahead.’— Thomas 
A. Edison. 

That message from Thomas Edison is 
carried on the front cover of Mull’s Mus- 
ings, the publicity-organ of the Mullowney 
Printing Company, Minneapolis, in the 
September issue. This eminent authority 
is quoted as part of the appeal that the com- 
pany is making for the continuation of 
business and the striving for more business. 
As one method of doing the advertising 
necessary to follow out Edison’s advice, the 
company urges the use of house-organs. It 
says: 

“More house-organs are appearing in 
the mails every day. Always an intensive 
force, they may now be doubly effective. 
Business men all over the country are now 
hungry for new ideas. They want a keener 
perception of future business policies and 
plans. 

“There is no better way of replacing the 
loyal salesmen who have joined the colors, 
or of supplementing the work of those still 
on the job, than by the use of a house-organ. 

“We are specialists in this line and our 
presses are busy on a number of business- 
getting store papers and house-organs.”’ 
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The Mullowney Company 
strikes a true note when it calls 
attention to the usefulness of a 
house-organ in becoming a pur- 
veyor of new ideas and sugges- 
tions of business policies and 
plans. Probably the most effec- 
tive service that the house- 
organ is performing is that of 
providing patrons of printing 
with useful ideas as to printing 
and advertising. 
js Among #several arguments 
which Muill’s Musings prints to 
stimulate advertising as well as 
campaigns for business is this 
from Gordon Selfridge, the big 
department store proprietor of 
London, England, whose success 
has been phenomenal, to say 
the least. 

“Do I believe there is any 
reason for American adver- 
tisers to draw in their horns, 
in the light of our experience 
in England? Certainly I do not. 
Always remember that in war 
time waste and foolish buying 
must be eliminated, but there 
is no reason why a business man 
should not go ahead full speed. 
In Great Britain those firms 
which never faltered have the 
results to justify their faith, 
and those who were frightened 


by the prospect have suffered. The longer the war lasts the 
greater the gross volume of business seems to be 





due, 


perhaps, to the more equitable distribution of wealth among 
all classes which the war brings about. If I were an American 


FIG. 5 


merchant I should go ahead under full pressure.’’ Here, 
indeed, is food for thought on the part of our own manu- 


facturers and dealers who are prone to 
become panicky or who can not see the pos- 
sibilities for business in war times. 


ELIMINATING COMPETITION 

Time was when every business man con- 
sidered every competitor an enemy with 
whom it wasn’t safe to associate. Then came 
the era of business associations, of an ex- 
change of ideas between firms in the same 
line of business, and a kindlier feeling toward 
one another. 

Our. attitude in business amenities has 
changed. But fundamentally we are still all 
monopolists at heart. 

If you could only eliminate competition! 

The only reason you wish you had no 
competition is because you would like to 
have your trade think of YOUR firm exclus- 
ively when ordering goods. 

You can accomplish this in the majority 
of cases by sending out properly prepared 
printed matter. It will create in the minds 
of your customer and prospect a preferential 
attitude for your goods, so that when they 
need anything in your line they will think 
of YOU without giving a thought to your 
competitor.— Business Language. 
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CARACAS PRINT-SHOPS VISITED BY A 
LINOTYPE OPERATOR. 


BY DONALD LIGHTBOURN. 


RINTING-OFFICES in Europe and America 

are not noted for their cheerful interior aspect 
i or cleanliness; so when in a South American 
i] republic of lesser magnitude I found several 
IN| offices having high standards, it made me 
feel that the owners possessed some concep- 
I tion of the dignity of their calling. I know 
that climatic conditions are favorable in 
Caracas, but ordinarily the European or American proprietor 
is too easily satisfied with “any old place is good enough” in 
which to huddle type and machinery— and humans. 

At any rate, what I have seen of the more pretentious of 
Venezuelan offices has left me in a pleasant frame of mind. 
In the second largest and best appointed, a gallery extended 
around the “‘patio,”’ or square, which forms the center of every 
building in Caracas. This admits of all the daylight possible 
from a raised roof, so that the absence of windows made no 
difference, as the air infiltrated from the top. From the gallery, 
where were placed such light machinery as stitchers and 
perforating-machines, I looked down on rows of cases centrally 
located, flanking these being job-presses and cylinders and other 
machinery. It all seemed neat and ordered. Once outside, 
I was not reminded of having been inside a print-shop, since 
the familiar “atmosphere” did not plague me. The front 
part of the building combined a stationery shop and business 
offices. The presence of the “iron typesetter” is the last 
thing wanting to put the Tipografia Americana in the cate- 
gory of a really high-class establishment. 

The Litografia del Comercio is the largest office in Venezuela, 
and I would take a chance of its being the peer of anything of 
similar capacity outside of it. It is a fairly large, self-contained 
concern. The arrangement is along the lines just described, 
omitting the gallery, and four triple-magazine linotypes replac- 
ing the cylinder presses. By the way, the operators were not 
wearing magnifying-glasses plus the aid of electric light bulbs. 
From its name and my hurried observation, it may well be that 
the outturn of lithographic work tops that of letterpress. 
The pressroom of both departments is replete with up-to-date 
American and European machinery, and is quite extensive. 
Frail females feeding ponderous embossing-machines was the 
discordant note here. A fair-sized photoengraving plant is 
also a part of the equipment. The quantity of paper stock 
carried in a spacious warehouse would suggest the output of 
the presses to be a source of fat dividends. When permission 
to view this plant was requested a certain amount of diffidence 
was shown, the policy being to discourage visits generally, I 
learned afterwards. Certainly I can not oppose any argu- 
ment, but if permitted a suggestion would establish this 
printing-office as one of the show-places of a pleasant city, the 
entrance to which is by a “scenic” railway perhaps unequaled. 

Now for a little more intimate conversation with operators. 
The total number of typesetting machines in Caracas is eleven, 
and they are encountered in four offices, including one news- 
paper. A solitary linograph is representative of its type in 
the Cosmos job-office, the proprietor speaking well of it. 
Imprenta Bolivar has two linotypes; Litografia del Comercio, 
four; El Universal (newspaper), four — all of which, save one 
double-decker, are three-magazine models. Some of these 
installations are four years old, but all the machines are kept 
in such spick-and-span condition that they might have just 
come out of the factory. Sounds strange, doesn’t it? As one 
of the operators on El Universal had “tipped me off” that the 
manager was particular on this point, I was pleased to compli- 
ment him when he inquired how I found the machines. If 
the case-hands have any union — information was conflict- 
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ing — it hardly counts. But for the operators this is a hundred 
per cent city, although their union is only about six months 
old. The scale varies from 7 to 10 bolivars a day of eight 
hours. One bolivar equals 20 cents in American money. No 
beneficiary features are as yet included in the union dues of 
B. 1 per week. Three to four thousand ems per hour is the 
output. The universal illuminant here is electricity; but for 
the purpose of heating the metal, gasoline is used. 

Two newspapers have the field to themselves, and I under- 
stand it is a case of “fifty-fifty.” Hl Nuevo Diario is the 
Government organ, and in its office are printed the Official 
Gazette and the Municipal Gazette — or rather these are the 
equivalents of the Spanish titles. Apart from the fact that in 
the photoengraving department here are to be found the largest 
camera and the most powerful focusing electric lights in 
Venezuela, I am afraid I can not wax eulogistic over the 
Diario’s outfit. The compositors still have their noses in the 
spaceboxes, the composing-rooms being cramped and scarcely 
inviting. In the patio were a Duplex press and a Hoe drum 
cylinder; another drum cylinder, apparently discarded and in 
a sad state, lay hard by. An outsider told me that there is 
some hostility to the modernization of the office. Concerning 
the linotypes in El Universal I have already spoken, but there 
was nothing else of special note that requires enlarging upon. 
These papers appear every morning and sell for 3 cents a copy. 
In neither is there a superabundance of news from the outside 
world; but in El Universal there is some supplied by the French 
Cable Company, while in E/ Nuevo Diario the preference 
seems to be given to news received via the wireless station in 
the near-by Dutch West India island of Curacao, which receives 
direct dispatches from Nauen, among other places. Here in 
Caracas the most obscure traveler has his name recorded 
among the daily arrivals or departures. A department for this 
is found in both papers, and including the list of passengers 
by steamships would occupy about three-quarters of a column. 
The number of passenger trains entering and leaving the city 
daily from the seaports of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello 
amount to, say, six. The papers are of the size and width of 
column of the ordinary North American papers, and are com- 
posed of eight pages, which, however, carry no folios. Another 
strange thing is that they are not “‘cried” nor sold in the 
streets by newsboys. You buy your newspaper at the same 
kiosk where the ubiquitous lottery-tickets are sold; and con- 
versely, it is the lottery that enjoys the monopoly of crying 
its wares aloud everywhere, even until late into the night. 
Perhaps the moralist can find something in this over which 
to moralize. Confining myself to the columns of El Universal, 
I saw many familiar articles, ““Americana,’’ advertised therein. 

In every office visited, American type and machinery were 
at work. In some of them I was surprised to note the survival 
of the first platen I have recollection of — the Liberty. While 
not in the forefront these days they were here turning out the 
jobs right enough. Most of the outfits were hundred per 
cent American, and no doubt this situation will be maintained 
because of the satisfaction given. French type and letterpress 
machinery, Italian cylinders and envelope-making machines, 
and German platens of the Universal type dispute the field in 
a limited degree. The Italian machines were running in the 
two offices referred to at the beginning of this article. Now, 
from the West Indies to Egypt I have seen many makes of 
cylinders at work, but here I was for the first time looking at 
the fine products of a Torino firm and listening to praise con- 
cerning their performance. Let me add that in both offices 
there was a profusion of American machinery. 

If there is no accounting for tastes, neither is there any 
accounting for names of print-shops in Caracas. For instance, 
why one large office should go by the title E/ Cojo is something 
to ponder over. Its rendering into English would be “The 
Cripple,” and to me it seemed anything but that! 
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BY W. H. HATTON. 


Instructors of printing are here offered the opportunity of discussing the various problems that arise during the course of their work. The editor will be glad 
to receive ideas and suggestions that will be of value to the fraternity. 


Preparing the Student for Display. 


The teacher of printing is soon forced to realize that the 
mechanic in the shop is developed by drudgery, paid for by the 
employer, but that the student, under present conditions, can 
only be developed through interest created by the exercises 
given him. To illustrate: An apprentice in the printing-office 
will be told to sort leads and rules and he may be made to con- 


DISTRIBUTING INK IN PIONEER DAYS 


HE pioneers in printing did not have 
rollers but distributed the ink over 
the type form by means of ink balls. 
They were made from a round piece 
ui| of pelt, ieather or canvas, filled*with 
wool or hair, and nailed to ball stocks. The stocks 
were grasped by the pressman, one in the left hand 
and the other in the right, and the ink was distrib- 
uted on the slab or form as you would distribute it 
with a hand roller or brayer, only with the ink ball 
the distribution was accomplished by daubing or 
working, while with the brayer it is done by rolling. 
(The size of the form to be printed determined 
the size of the ink balls and the quality of the ink 
determined the material to be placed inside them. 
If a pressman had to execute fine work with strong 
ink: he stuffed the ink balls harder with wool than 
he did for weak ink because strong ink stretched 
the skin. CMaking ink balls is said to have been : 
{10a disagreeable job but when care was used in[l0, 
[L0SEtheir preparation even small letters and fines{1 0) 
seg could be inked and ae 
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The aman on ‘the Half-Diamond ‘Taecdion, 


tinue in that work for hours at a time until he can tell at a 
glance the number of pica ems in each piece of material and be 
able to place them in their correct compartments without 
hesitation. It is the same with presswork. For days he may 
be made to feed until his fingers become so accustomed to the 
motion that he gradually becomes a part of the machine. This 
constant repetition, doing the same thing over and over, 
develops skill, or mechanical motion, and it is in this that the 
school-trained apprentice loses and the shop-trained boy wins. 


How can the teacher of printing hold and interest his 
students and at the same time develop this skill which the shop- 
trained apprentice acquires? In the pre-vocational schools, 
where skill is not necessary, and the trade is only taught to 
educate, this question is not troublesome, but in the vocational 
and trade schools where courses in printing are designed to 
teach the trade it has so far been almost impossible to answer. 





36 Years Without 
Loss to Any Investor 


ANUARY 1, opens another chapter in 
the history of S$. W. Straus & Com- 
pany. 36 Years without loss to any of our 
investors. This record is especially signifi- 
cant in the light of recent events. It plainly 
means sound principles and cautious prac- 
tice in the purchase of securities. It means 
thoroughness in safeguarding them, These 
facts are self-evident. 


We now offer, for January investment, a 
well-diversified variety of sound first mort- 
gage serial bonds, maturing in two to ten 
years, in $1,000 and 500 denominations, to 
net 6%. They are secured by a variety of 
properties, in New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and other large cities and towns. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 1905 my 

NEW YORK CHICAGO on 

36 Years without loss to any investor < res 

” wv ott 

Branch Offices: Detroit, Dayton wr 2 SO 

San Francisco, Philadelphia . Oa 

Kansas City, Minneapolis ° ove ry th x 
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The Half-Diamond Indention Aseties. 


Every teacher knows that to be ranked as successful he 
must not lose his students. He must hold and graduate them, 
and in order to do this every lesson must have something new 
and interesting in it. For this reason many of our schools 
introduce display into the course before the student has set a 
clean page of straight matter, and in a few hours we find them 
handling business-cards, stationery headings and other com- 
mercial printing. Once the student passes from straight 
matter into the field of display he is seldom willing to return, 
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and the finest opportunity to develop skill by repetition has 
passed beyond the control of the teacher. 

But the worst feature in allowing the student to enter the 
field of display without sufficient training in straight matter is 
the added detail the instructor has to contend with when the 
class begins to use a variety of type-faces. The longer the 
student can be kept working at a ten-point case, with the use 
of one or two larger sizes for headings, the longer time the 
instructor will have in which to teach the student justification, 


(=ILLUMINATED LETTERS ADDEDiig 
(=CHARM TO THE WORK OF THE=Ig 
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SQUARED 
INDENTION 


; 2 LINES OF i : . 
' soPome Twre.) 24 Pomr N the work done by the early printers the space 
1 eee eee for the first letter of the text matter was often 


left blank so that the artist could fill in with an or- 
namented letter after the sheets had been printed. 
These ornamented letters were brilliantly illumin- 
ated with color and were similar to those used to 
illuminate early manuscripts. They appealed to the 
artistic temperament of the time and were in such 
demand that they were engraved and printed from 
wood blocks and filled in later with color by the 
artists. These initial letters, as we now call them, 
were often illuminated to represent, or throw light, 
upon the text that followed. 

No Invention Several Irish monks were famous for the beauty of 
their illuminations in the sixth century and Saxon 
monks in England at a later period. In Italy the art 
was carried to great perfection and was so highly 
esteemed that the Corporation of Saint Luke was 
established in the city of Florence at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century for its propagation. 
About the time when printing was invented there 
were some celebrated illuminators living. Mentelin 
of Strasburg, one of the alleged inventors of mova- 
ble types, and Schoeffer, an early printer, were illu- 
minators by profession and much of the beauty of 
the first printed pages must be credited to their skill. 


The Lesson on the Squared Indention. 


distribution and the many little knacks in setting and cor- 
recting type. He can go from one case to the other and 
occasionally look over the three-to-em and other spaces, and 
by repeated visits he can gradually develop care and skill in 
the student. 

Still better results can be obtained if each student has his 
own case and is marked upon its condition at stated intervals. 
There is really no time during the training of the young printer 
in which the teacher can do as much good as he can during the 
days when he can hold his students down to the composition 
of straight matter in its many interesting and attractive forms. 
Drill the student long enough in the care of one case of type, 
and when he is given free access to the display cases habits 
will have been formed that will help in no small way to keep 
the shop in good order. 

Working out the idea that the study of straight matter 
should be as thorough as possible before the student is allowed 
to handle display type, and as a further means of developing 
skill by repetition, we introduced into our work as a second 
series of exercises a study of indentions. The exercises for the 
squared and half-diamond indentions are reproduced. 

In this series of exercises all the indentions are formed with 
beginner’s quads and spaces, illustrating better than any other 
method we have knowledge of how the work should be done. 
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The student uses his regular quads and spaces. The lessons 
include the centered, regular, hanging, square, half-diamond, 
irregular, diagonal and no indention. They are set in ten-point 
type, leaded, the forms are eighteen picas wide and thirty deep, 
and were planned to be locked up square. The paper is cut 
4% by 7%, making a desirable sheet for beginners to feed, 
and five hundred impressions are printed of each lesson. 
We eliminate as far as possible the study of make-ready 
at this time, and use a flat impression. One form is lifted from 
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The Squared Indention Applied. 


the stone and replaced with another, using the same furniture 
and feeding to the same guides. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of these exercises lies 
in their application to display. The two advertisements repro- 
duced are designed to illustrate the square and half-diamond 
indentions as found in practical use. 

Style in display is made by the application of one or more 
of the indentions, and when the student realizes that in learning 
the formation of the indentions he is taking his first steps in 
display he enters into the work with enthusiasm, and there is 
no difficulty in getting him to set straight matter under such 
conditions. It is one way of creating interest in the work. 

Before we introduced this study of the indentions and illus- 
trated their use we had great difficulty in giving the student 
a working basis upon which to lay out his work, but, with this 
knowledge of the forms that each indention takes, it is a simple 
matter for him to apply one or the other to the job he is doing 
and secure satisfactory results. 

Our aim with this series of exercises was to make the student 
set enough straight matter in one measure to develop skill, to 
keep him on one kind of type in order to supervise his case, 
to have him use the same lock-up for five successive times, 
to feed two thousand five hundred impressions, and to have a 
clear conception of indentions and their application to display. 























COURTESY 


within an organization is as vital 
as lubrication within a motor. 
Both overcome friction. 


Intermittent courtesy, or cout- 
tesy to the public and not among 
ourselves, or vice versa, is no 
more sufficient than intermit- 
tent lubrication. To get maxi- 
mum results we must jointly 


serve each other and the public. 


iL Me 





























Reproduced from a wall-card by 
the Oswald Press, New York city. 
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Blest be the gracious Art which taught 
mankind 

To stamp a lasting image of the mind! 

Beasts may convey, and tuneful birds 
may sing, 

Their mutual feelings, in the opening 
spring; 

But Man alone has skill and power to 
send 

The heart’s warm dictates to the distant 
friend; 

’Tis his alone to please, instruct, advise 

Ages remote, and nations yet to rise. 

—Crabbe, 1754-1832. 


* * #* * 
Appreciated Appreciation. 


PRINTER of Baltimore, all the 
better as a man for being successful 
in business on a large scale, sends us the 
following words of appreciation: ‘‘Col- 
lectanea Typographica is like a bouquet 
of beautiful and refreshing flowers 
unfolded amidst a mass of more or less 
useful workaday stuff. It brings relief 
and renews inspiration and aspiration.” 
Thus the intent of Collectanea is perfectly 
expressed, who, to borrow the words of 
Montaigne, can humbly say, “‘I have here 
only made a nosegay of culled flowers, 
and have brought nothing of my own 
but the thread that ties them together.” 
Encouraged by a sympathetic editor, 
Collectanea will continue to be — 
Content if hence th’ unlearned their wants 
may view, 
The learn’d reflect on what before they knew. 


* * Ke * 


Our First Printer’s Profits. 


TEPHEN DAYE, of Cambridge, was 
the first printer in English-speaking 
America. All trace of two items he is 
known to have printed in 1639 has been 
lost. His earliest existing work is “The 
Whole Booke of Psalmes” (the Bay 
Psalm Book), which he issued in 1640. 
Fifteen years later Daye, as a witness in 
a lawsuit, testified that he printed one 
thousand seven hundred copies of this 
psalm book, using one hundred and 
sixteen reams of paper. The total costs 
were £62 (paper £29, other charges £33) 
and the total receipts were £141. His 
profit was therefore £79, a handsome 
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By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 





Sigismund Feyerabend, Printer, of Frankfort-on-Main. 


This portrait is from an engraving made in 1587. 
The subject was a highly successful printer, who was at 
times mayor of his city. He issued a succession of pro- 
fusely illustrated books, in one of which, printed in 1568, 
we find the first pictures of papermaking, typefounding 
and bookbinding, besides nearly one hundred representa- 
tions of other occupations which are the earliest known. 


margin. The book was sold for 20d. 
Twenty-seven editions were issued, the 
last in 1762. Only ten copies of the 
first edition are known to have survived, 
not all of which are perfect. A copy in 
a library in Providence was bought in 
1882 for $1,500. This metrical transla- 
tion of the Psalms of David was the work 
of thirty Puritan clergymen of New 
England. It was the first book that was 
printed in America which had the honor 
of being reprinted in England, in which 
country twenty editions were issued be- 
tween 1647 and 1754. 


* * * * 


Printing needs to regain its reputation. 
Too many printers are treated like huck- 
sters by their customers. The demand 
for printing depends upon a reputation 
for efficiency of the men engaged in 
printing. The machinery of printing is 
efficient, but the credit for that belongs 
to the machinery business. 


I have offended Reputation, 
A most unnoble swerving.— Shakes peare. 





Appreciation of a Proofreader. 


OLLECTANEA is indebted to his 
learned friend, John Maher, until 
recently proofreader for the American 
Type Founders Company, for the elimi- 
nation from this department of much 
inferior English, bad punctuation and 
also for corrections in style. We are 
grateful to Mr. Maher for his good work. 
One may form a fairly accurate opin- 
ion of the status of a printing-house by 
observing the character and attainments 
of its proofreaders. It would scarcely 
be possible to find in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal such an error as: “Mr. and 
Mrs. Isaac Hyam have left off clothing 
of every description,” all for the want of 
a hyphen; or to have rendered itself liable 
for libel damages for reporting that ‘‘ Mrs. 
Brown wore nothing in the nature of a 
dress. That was remarkable;” or assert- 
ing that “drunkenness is jolly.” We 
have actually known compositors in 
humorous vein purposely give ridiculous 
twists to their copy, relying on the proof- 
reader to stop the nonsense before 
printing, which they did not always do. 
Collectanea’s careless use of pronouns 
rarely eludes Mr. Maher’s vigilance, 
though we are not incapable, if not 
watched, of stating the improbable in 
the manner of a recent newspaper 
report: ‘‘The captain swam ashore, and 
succeeded in also saving the life of his 
wife. She was insured in a marine 
insurance company for sixty thousand 
dollars and carried a full cargo of 
? 
cement.” a 


The Work That Counts Most. 


T is not the work done in shop or office 
hours which brings success and 
distinction to a man, so much as the 
work he does in his leisure hours. Most 
of us work eight hours, and waste our 
unbossed hours. Those who utilize their 
own time to good advantage are the men 
who will ultimately boss the men who 
can not work unless they are bossed. 


* * * * 
Honor thy calling; marry none to it 


who are unqualified; qualify thyself; 
thus honor and profit shall be thine. 
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The First History of Printing. 


HE first man to write a precise 

history of printing was a master 
printer named Jean de La Caille, who 
printed his work, the “Histoire de 
l’Imprimerie et de la Librairie,” in Paris 
in 1689. It is a handsome quarto of 348 
pages, with some copperplate decorations, 
two of which are shown here. Jean de La 
Caille inherited his printing business in 
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has never invented anything more blessed nor 
more useful. This truth is so universally recog- 
nized that there is no need of proof. Every one 
knows that without this marvelous art the 
researches and works of the great men would 
have been useless to posterity. 

oe ee 


Psychology of Printing. 
HE work of the printer of advertis- 


ing matter is to secure a hearing (or 
a reading) for his customer. Harry 





A View of Part of the Printing-Establishment of Jean de La Caille, Printer of Paris. 


Taken from a head-piece used on first page of the first precise history of printing (‘‘ Histoire de ’ Imprimerie 
et de la Librairie’’), written and handsomely printed by this printer in 1689 ; reduced ; 


the original 4% by 2 inches. 


1673 from his father of the same name, 
who inherited from Nicolas de La Caille, 
who established the business some time 
prior to 1612. We know little of this 
early historian of typography. He was 
occasionally one of the annually elected 
assistant wardens of the Guild of Printers 
and Publishers, and was employed by 
the French Government to codify the 
“privileges, exemptions, statutes, regula- 
tions and decrees concerning the art of 
printing and the publishers,” from 1513 
to his own time. He was printer to the 
royal police department, as appears from 
an imprint of a decree printed by him 
1714. Those were the palmy days of 
printing, when a printing-house was not 
thoroughly established until it was a 
century old. : 

We consider that the elevated spirit of 
the printers of the seventeenth century 
accounts both for their high status and 
remarkable prosperity. What La Caille 
thought of our profession he tells us in 
the preface to his history: 

I know that the enterprise is beyond my power, 
but the zeal with which I am going to portray to 
posterity the great men to whom we owe the 
discovery and the progress of this beautiful art 
can not be turned aside by fear of the criticism 
this history may receive; for if I dare to undertake 
to revive many of the illustrious dead, it is only 
for the purpose of furnishing to the savants the 
material for a work worthier of our art. It will 
be enough for me to stimulate them to perfect 
that which I have so feebly outlined. 

If the ignorant regard printing without admir- 
ing it, this is because they see it without under- 
standing it. The savants have always judged 
of it in another fashion, and esteemed it with 
reason; as, since nearly three centuries when this 
marvel was first seen in Europe, the human mind 


Typecasting apparatus at the left. 


Thurston Peck, the author of many valu- 
able books, in one of his essays touches 
upon this part of a printer’s work, thus: 
“Every one of us has many times picked 
up a book and turned its pages over in a 
casual sort of a fashion, and then put it 
down with the remark, ‘That looks like 
a tiresome book.’ A book is like a 
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even by a psychological typographer, it 
is entirely possible to print an interesting 
book in such a way that at first sight it 
would seem to be a dull one; and in like 
manner to print a dull book in such a 
way that at first sight it shall seem to 
be interesting.” 

Professor Peck’s remarks give intelli- 
gent printers food for thought, and action 
should follow the thought. For instance: 
What would happen to the circulation 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal if the bril- 
liancy of its writers and the ability of its 
artists were interpreted in the style of 
typography and illustration which is 
characteristic of many of our farm 
journals? The circulation would de- 
crease astonishingly. Mr. Curtis is as 
much concerned with the manner in 
which the matter of his periodical is 
presented as with the matter itself; 
and so are all his advertisers, who are so 
perfectly served in the detail of typo- 
graphic display. The enormous success 
of all the Curtis publications is due as 
much to Mr. Curtis’ personal insistance 
on perfect typography as to any other 
factor. The Curtis publications are not 
produced in perfect typography because 
they are moneymakers. They were not 
at the outset moneymakers. Far from 
it; but they became moneymakers 
because their make-up and typography 
secured them quick attention, which in 
turn was backed up by the contents. 
Reverse the process, and it is doubtful if 
any of them would have been more than 
ordinarily successful. 





Head-Piece Over the Preface to La Caille’s History of Printing, 1689. 

Enlarged ; the original 4% by 2 inches. Here La Caille definitely and properly associates his own art of print- 
ing with the kindred geometric art of architecture. Printing is shown as a goddess perpetuating the art of architec- 
ture by retroducing the writings of the great geometricians, Archimedes, Euclid and others. All the arts depend 
chiefly upon our art, but because this is not appreciated by contemporary printers almost every little purchasing agent 
has acquired the habit of treating the printers with indignity. Shall it always henceforth be true that “‘sufferance 
is the badge of all our tribe”? It was not so when La Caille printed. 


human being. Your first impression is 
wholly superficial. You judge him by 
externals.”” Peck explains the ‘prin- 
ciple of the economy of attention.” The 
reader should be attracted to all printed 
matter by the externals. Again he says, 
“T would go still further, and say that 
while a really interesting book can not 
be made dull, nor a dull book interesting, 


As in big things, so it is in small things 
typographical. Brains and feeling count 
in printing as much as they do in every 


other art. 
x * * 


Thorough, But Not Oppressed. 


A light heart and a serious mind are 
not incompatible.— Harry Lauder. 
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ALBERT D. KNISKERN, PRINTER-SOLDIER. 
BY CHARLES S. BROWN. 
N all things the printer is the educator of the 
world. His influence extends far and wide, 
to all classes and races alike. His is the work 
of preparing the educational material for the 
masses, for students in every line of en- 
deavor. Little wonder, then, that we find 
printers numbered among the ranks of those 
who have risen to prominent places, those 
who have made or are making their mark in the world’s his- 
tory. Many are the men in the leading walks of life who point 
back with pride to the print-shop as the place where they 
started their efforts. Such a man is Gen. Albert D. Kniskern, 
quartermaster, in charge of the immense Chicago Quarter- 
master’s Supply Depot, and appointed brigadier-general 
October 1 — a far step from printer’s devil to the responsi- 
bility of supervising the expenditure of $60,000,000 a*month for 
the boys who are making the world a safe place in which to live. 

It was the writer’s privilege to work with General Kniskern 
as a cub printer in a little town in Michigan about 1880, so 
when the news of his appointment to his present position was 
received, an interview was sought for the benefit of the readers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. Like all big men, General Kniskern 
was reticent about talking of himself. 

“‘T owe what I have to my experience and knowledge gained 
in the print-shop,” said the General. ‘As a boy I was sickly 
and never went to school a year continuously until] I reached 
West Point. My time from nine years to twenty-one was spent 
off and on in a print-shop. I went to school when I was well 
enough, quit school at some time during the year, and as soon 
as I felt better went into a print-shop for the rest of the year. 
When I was in competition for appointment to West Point 
we were asked questions, among other subjects, on matters 
calling for general information. It was my ability to answer 
these questions that won my appointment. The knowledge 
was gained during my experience in the print-shop.”’ 

General Kniskern first saw the light of this world in Monee, 
Will County, Illinois, on December 2, 1861. A few years later 
his parents moved to Michigan. In 1870 ‘his father moved to 
Middleville, Michigan, and became editor and publisher of 
the Middleville Republican. It was in this office that the 
young Kniskern learned the printer’s trade, though just before 
going to Middleville he learned the case in the old Detroit 
Tribune office, and at the age of nine years was able to distribute 
well enough for his father to allow him to help at the case. 
Later, the family moved to Hastings, Michigan, and here from 
1879 to 1882 he divided his time between going to school and 
working off and on in the offices of the various print-shops. 

As a result of a competitive examination in 1882, General 
Kniskern started his military career through appointment as a 
cadet at West Point Military Academy, from which he gradu- 
ated in the class of 1886. In that class were Gen. John J. 
Pershing, Brigadier-Generals Charles C. Walcutt, Peter E. 
Traub, Malvern Hill Barnum, William H. Hay; Major-Generals 
Lucien G. Berry, John E. McMahon, Charles T. Menoher, 
commander of the Rainbow Division, Edwin M. Lewis, Charles 
C. Ballou, commander of the Colored Division, military men 
who are now making history in the world’s greatest war. After 
graduation he was appointed second lieutenant in the Twentieth 
Infantry. This commission he resigned in June, 1887, and 
again took up printing as part owner of the Hastings (Michigan) 
Banner. 

In 1888, 1890 and 1801, General Kniskern was captain of 
the Hastings Division Uniform Rank Knights of Pythias, 
when they won first prize in military drill at national meetings 
in Cincinnati, Milwaukee and Washington. In Washington, 
D. C., a prize was offered to the best captain. This prize was 
given to Captain Kniskern. 
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In 1891 he was re-appointed second lieutenant in the 
Twentieth Infantry, later being promoted to first lieutenant in 
the Second Infantry, and in 1898 received the appointment as 
captain in the Subsistence Department. During the Spanish 
War, he was on duty as depot commissary at Mobile, Alabama 
Miami, Florida; St. Louis, Missouri; and was also assigned to a 
station in Denver, Colorado. He was given the rank of major 
during the Spanish War and the Philippine Insurrection. In 





Gen. Albert D. Kniskern. 
Photo by Steffens, Chicago. 


1898 he was sent to Cuba with a ship-load of supplies for the 
indigent Cubans, distributing in two weeks’ time, thirty days’ 
rations to each of several thousand families at Matanzas. He 
saw service in the Philippine Islands from 1899 to 1901, and 
again from 1911 to 1913, and in 1914 served at Tientsin, China. 

His record for promotion is: Major in 1901; lieutenant- 
colonel in 1906; colonel in 1916, and brigadier-general in 1918. 

From 1902 to 1909 he was stationed in Chicago as pur- 
chasing and depot commissary, and during this time devoted 
a great deal of attention to the study of packing-house methods, 
becoming an expert on meat products for the army. He 
returned to Chicago in 1914, and at the outbreak of the war 
had a small depot of 37,000 square feet of storage space, with 
a force of eight clerks, forty employees and two commissioned 
officers, doing a business of about $1,000,000 a year. 

The size of General Kniskern’s ‘‘job” can probably be 
imagined when it is stated that the depot of which he now has 
charge has about four million square feet of storage space, 
with a force of 250 officers, 1,200 clerks, 7,500 civilian em- 
ployees, 250 enlisted men, and is doing a business of about 
$60,000,000 a month — a sum that undoubtedly would stagger 
the printer of today were it not for the fact that the war has 
increased our comprehension from mere millions to billions. 

General Kniskern was married in July, 1886, to Miss Stella 
Wheeler, of Hastings, Michigan, and has two sons, both of 
whom are serving Uncle Sam, Lewis T. Kniskern, as general 
manager of the Chester Shipbuilding Company, Chester, 
Pennsylvania, and Philip W. Kniskern, as a captain in the 
Engineer Corps of the United States Army. 
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COSTS OF BINDERY OPERATIONS — HAND 
STITCHING, TYING AND STRINGING. 


NO. II—BY R. T. PORTE. 


oy HE article last month completed the costs of 
ordinary operations in the production of 
books and pamphlets, and nearly all such 
jobs are completed without any further work 
except delivering and getting the money, 
which is sometimes the biggest job of all. 
But there are many booklets that require 
extra work, and de luxe pamphlets on which 


AY 
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’) 


finishing touches must be put. Every printer has occasion to 


go up against such jobs, and in most cases is at 
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will be found low, and in many cases it has been reported that 
the scales given are not high enough. In such cases it has been 
found that inexperienced help was used, and that ran up the 
cost. No one has reported that the costs were too high, and 
therefore a printer or binder may be sure that to figure less 
will mean a loss. 

The extra charge for extended covers is for work where the 
covers are not wire-stitched to the inside pages, but must be 
placed in position by the operator, when care must be taken 
to do the work nicely. 

From what experience I have been able to gather, the costs 
as given are low. 

In all cases, the cost of the material must be added to the 



























































loss to know what price to figure for the work. ; 
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therefore this class of work must be done by 
hand. 


Hand-Stitching or Tying Booklets. 


The first class of work is similar to saddle- 
back stitching, costs of which were given in 
article No. 9, but, in this case, instead of using wire and 
machines to do the work, thread or silk is used, which must 
be sewed with a needle. 

In some cases, where the book is very thick, holes are 
stabbed through the back, and this makes for quicker work. 
The holes should be very small, and not round, perforated only 
large enough to admit the needle. 

Table No. 35 covers three ways of doing this work on four 
sizes of booklets, as well as extra cost for extended covers. 

Class 1 is the ordinary way of stitching booklets with 
thread, and this is not generally used unless the printing-office 
does not have a wire-stitching machine. The thread is first 
put through the center of the book, and the middle of the fold, 
and is then drawn to one edge, usually two-thirds the distance 
from center to the extreme edge. The thread is drawn through 
to the opposite side an equal distance from the other edge, then 
back to the center, and through the center hole again, where 
the two ends are placed across the thread running from the two 
outside holes. It is then tied firmly, thus holding the middle 
thread and securely binding the sheets together (see diagram). 

Class 2 is the same, except that it is tied with silk instead 
of thread, and this is usually much slower, as well as more 
particular work. It is the most commonly used, as it gives a 
finishing touch to the job. Many jobs that have been wire- 
stitched are stitched with silk in addition, simply for appearance. 

Class 3 is the same as Class 2, except the silk is tied with a 
bow instead of a knot. It requires considerable time to tie these 
bows neatly, and the cost is considerably more than for work of 
Class 2. This class of work is generally used on souvenir pro- 
grams and fancy booklets, and is very popular. The costs 


Norte.—This is the eleventh of a series of twelve articles, with tables, on the 
cost of bindery work. Copyrighted by R. T.-Porte. 


TaBLe No. 35.—Cost of Hand Stitching or Tying Booklets. 


Add Cost of Material in all Cases. 


*Class 1—Stitched with thread and knotted. **Class 2—Stitched with silk and knotted. 


***Class 3—Stitched with silk and tied with a bow. 


figures given, as the costs cover only actual labor. It would be 
possible to make scales which would also cover cost of material, 
but, with the rapidly changing prices on all classes of materials, 
this would not be practical at this time. 

While Classes 2 and 3 cover silk, the imitation silks, mercer- 
ized cotton, or whatever name similar material goes by, are also 
covered. There are many of these imitations on the market, 
and they usually hold better than pure silk. Silk floss is very 
nice and adds a great deal to the appearance of a booklet, but 
for large quantities it is quite expensive. 

No quantities over one thousand are given, as this is about 
as large an edition as the average printer and binder has of 
this class of work. Quantities over this amount should be figured 
at the one thousand rate, as there is not much gained in lower 
costs in larger quantities. 

Like all the scales that have been presented in this series, 
this has been carefully checked and compared with costs and 
price-lists gotten out in various parts of the country. It is 
believed to represent a fair average of cost. 


Souvenir Work. 


A next higher grade of work than that just taken up is 
souvenir work, usually tied with ribbon or silk-finished cord. 

This work is done in four ways, with both flush and extended 
covers. 

Table No. 36 covers all such work, and I think will be found 
flexible enough to give a cost on almost any job of the souvenir 
character that will enter the average bindery and printing-office. 

In all cases the ribbon or cord should be measured and cut 
to exact lengths. This can be done by using a board one-half 
the desired length of the cord, winding the cord around this 
board, and then cutting the strands in two. This is the most 
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common method. Some use a heavy weight of binders’ board 
for this purpose. 

Class 1 is similar to Class 1 in Table No. 35, except that 
the holes have been punched and the books side-stitched 
instead of saddle-backed. The cord is put through the holes 





Diagram showing method of stitching booklets with thread or silk, 
Table No. 35, also Classes 1 and 2, Table No. 36. 

















Diagram showing method of tying “souvenir” work, 
Classes 3 and 4, Table No. 36. 


in the same manner — through the center hole first, drawn to 
one end, through that hole, drawn to the hole in the opposite 
end and back through the center, where it is tied securely 
across the cord going from one end to the other (see diagram). 

Class 2 is the same as Class 1 except that the cord is tied 
with a bow instead of a knot. 

Class 3 is different in that it covers work where the cord or 
ribbon passes around the back of the books and through the 






































No. Class 1 | Class 2 Class 3 | Class 4 
wee pe ete ese he le) 

.50 .60 -90 1.00 1.40 1.65 2.75 3.10 

75 .90 1.30 1.50 2.00 2.35 3.50 4.00 
1.00 1.20 1.70 1.95 2.60 3.05 4.25 4.90 
1.25 1.50 2.00 2.30 3.25 3.75 5.00 5.75 
1.75 2.15 2.75 3.20 4.50 5.15 6.40 7.40 
2.25 2.80 3.50 4.10 5.75 6.55 7.80 9.05 
2.75 3.45 4.25 5.00 7.00 7.95 9.20} 10.70 
3.25 4.10 5.00 5.90 8.20 9.30 | 10.60 | 12.35 
3.75 4.75 5.75 6.80 9.40 | 10.65 | 12.00 | 14.00 
4.25 5.40 6.50 7.70 | 10.60) 12.00} 13.40] 15.65 
4.75 6.05 7.25 8.60 | 11.80] 13.35 || 14.80] 17.30 
5.25 6.70 8.00 9.50 || 13.00 | 14.70 |) 16.20} 18.95 
5.75 7.35 8.75 | 10.40 |} 14.20] 16.05 || 17.60} 20.60 
6.25 8.00 9.50 | 11.30] 15.40] 17.40] 19.00 | 22.25 
6.75 8.65 || 10.25 | 12.20) 16.60} 18.75) 20.40 | 23.90 
7.20 9.30 | 11.00) 13.10 17.80] 20.10 | 21.80] 25.50 
7.65 9.95 |} 11.50] 13.95} 19.00 | 21.45 |) 23.20] 27.10 
8.10 | 10.60 | 12.20} 14.80] 20.20 | 22.80} 24.60] 28.70 
9.05 | 12.80} 13.60} 16.40 | 22.60) 25.40 27.30] 31.90 
10.00 13.00 15.00 18.00 || 25.00 | 28.00 | 30.00 | 35.00 








TABLE No. 36.—Cost of Hand Tying Pamphlets With Ribbon or 
Cord (Commonly Called “Souvenir Work”). 
Cost of Material Extra—Punching Included. 


F—Flush covers. E—Extended covers. Classes: 1—Tied with knot through 3 punched 
holes. 2—Tied with bow through 3 punched holes. 3—Tied around the back with a knot, 
3 punched holes. 4—Tied around the back with a bow, 3 punched holes. 


holes twice. This is the usual way of doing souvenir work where 
something extra nice is wanted. It costs considerably more to 
do the work this way, but it gives a much better appearance to 
the books. 

Class 4 is the same as Class 3, except the cord or ribbon is 
tied in a bow instead of a knot. See diagram for method of 
doing this work. 

In all cases, covers should be glued on the books and the 
holes carefully punched. The costs given include the punching 
of the holes and the work of tying, but do not include material 
of any kind. It has been found that books with extended 
covers require more careful handling, and therefore cost more 
to produce than those on which the covers are flush. 
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These scales, as well, have been carefully checked and 
compared with records of costs and price-lists, and are believed 
to represent a fair average of cost for the class of work covered. 


Stringing. 


This is about the simplest class of work on which thread or 
twine is used. Holes are punched in the corner of a book or 
pamphlet and twine strung through the hole and tied in a firm 
knot. This is most generally used on telephone directories 
and similar work. The size of the book makes some difference 
in the cost on account of the extra work in handling. Small 






































No. Pages to the book. 
bie 32 64 96 128 | 160 | 192 | 224 | 256 
io 40} .45/| 50] 55] —.60 65 70| 75 
ae 75 8} 95] 1.05] 1:15] 1.25] 1.35] 1.45 
: 110) 1.25] 1.40] 1.55] 1.70] 1:85] 2.00} 2.15 
1.45] 1.65] 1.85] 2.05| 2.95] 245| 2.65] 2.85 
500....... 1.80] 2.05] 2:30] 2.55] 2:80] 3.05] 3.30] 3.55 
600....... 2:15} 2.45] 2.75| 3.05] 3.35| 3.65) 3.95| 4.95 
2.50} 2.85! 3.20] 3.55] 3.90] 4.25] 460] 4.95 
-...... 2.85| 3.25] 3.65] 4.05] 445] 4.85] 5.25| 5.65 
900... 3.20| 3.65] 4.10] 4.55] 5.00] 5.45] 5.90| 6.35 
1m 3.50] 4.00} 4.50] 5.00} 5.50| 6.00] 6.50| 7.00 
es tax: 5.00| 5.75] 6.50] 7.25] 8.00| 8.75] 9.50| 10.25 
2m 6.50| 7.50] $8.50] 9.50] 10.50| 11.50] 12.50] 13 50 
21m. 8.00} 9.25} 10.50] 11.75| 13.00] 14.25) 15.50| 16.75 
Sia... 9.50} 11.00] 12.50] 14.00| 15.50| 17.00} 18.50} 20.00 
ae 11.00} 12:75 | 14.50| 16.25 | 18.00] 19.75 | 21.50 | 23.25 
e.;.... 12.50 | 14.50] 16.50| 18.50 | 20.50 | 22:50] 24.50 | 26.50 
44m 14.00 | 16.25] 18.50| 20.75 | 23.00| 25.95 | 27.50] 29.75 
yee 15.50 | 18.00] 20.50| 23.00} 25.50 | 28.00 | 30.50} 33.00 
6m 18.40} 21.40] 24.40| 27.40] 30.40| 33.40| 36.40] 39.40 
Foca 21.30 | 24:80 | 28:30 | 31.80] 35.30 | 38.80 | 42.30] 45.80 
OM. ..55. 24.20 | 28:20} 32.20 | 36.20] 40.20] 44.20 | 48.20] 52.20 
9m...... 27.10 | 31.60 | 36.10 | 40.60] 45.10| 49.60 | 54.10| 58.60 
10m... 30.00 | 35.00! 40.00! 45.00 | 50.00 | 55.00 | 60.00 | 65.00 





TABLE No. 37.—Cost of Stringing Pamphlets or Books. 
Cost of Material Extra—Punching One Hole Included. 


books of thirty-two pages can be handled efficiently, while 
larger books require more time and cost much more. 

Table No. 37 covers the cost of doing the work, both punch- 
ing and stringing, not including material. The rising costs of 
twine make it impractical to include this in the cost. 

These scales, as well, have been carefully checked and 
compared with records of costs and price-lists, and are believed 
to represent a fair average of cost for the class of work covered. 

Next month we will complete the tables of costs as far as I 
have gone at the present time. 





STRAIGHT FROM THE DEVIL. 


BY HERBERT ARTHUR. 


The foreman tried me out on distribution 
And fiercely swore when I mistook a case. 

To learn the types I tried a new solution, 
For, otherwise, I’d still be in disgrace. 


With pica I’d mixed ten-point in confusion — 
But what’s a point or two between good friends? 
Bourgeois and minion forced the wise conclusion 
These war-like thoughts would help attain my ends: 


The Belgians are brevier howe’er you take ’em; 
Distinctly nonpareil the poilus are; 

The tommies are as English as they make ’em; 
The seventy-mile long-primer shoots too far. 


The kaiser gets a pica’s satisfaction 
When Ludendorff, his minion, reeks in crime. 
The boches are bourgeois in thought and action; 
Small pica is the crown prince all the time. 


Allies believed in simple composition — 
The body-matter solid nonpareil; 

Brevier for subheads made a fine addition 
And strong display in English fitted well. 


Now, solid nonpareil is double-leaded; 
Brevier and English battered till they fall. 

Over the top a stronger line is headed — 

American great primer leads ’em all. 
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WHAT DO YOU MEAN—CRIPPLE ? 
BY MARION DELCOMYN. 


RIVATE Henry Mooney was brought into 
the Red Cross Hospital with a wound in 
his left foot, a broken right leg and his left 
| arm badly hurt. A wounded soldier who 
| goes into a hospital enters a new world. 
He has just been fighting and suffering 
among other men. Suddenly he rests among 
gentle women, and gets an entirely different 
view of life. Yesterday he was obeying orders; today he is 
asked to express his wishes. He hears promises that he wili 
soon be cured and able to be about 
again. Delicate hands dress his wounds 
with wonderful devotion. He, too, be- 
comes gentle and smiling and filled with 
an immense feeling of gratitude for 
which he can find no words. 

So with Henry Mooney. He didn’t 
know just how to express his feelings. 
It was restful to be there; fever and pain 
would soon disappear. As time passed 
he seemed so happy and oblivious of 
his wounds; his missing leg (it had been 
amputated) gave him no worry what- 
ever. He often discussed it with the 
nurses, saying: “I would have had a 
grouch, if I had lost the arm too. But 
only a leg — What’s that?” he would 
ask smiling. 

As a matter of fact there is nothing 
surprising in this good humor. The 
power of resistance of man is wonder- 
ful. Half killed, he still continues to 
enjoy what is left of him. He is ever 
ready to adapt himself to new con- 
ditions. The main thing is to live. 

After nearly three months spent in 
bed, Henry was allowed to get about. 
Although completely exhausted by the 
effort of climbing into a wheel-chair, they would have had to 
nail it down had they wished to keep him quiet. 

“Tt’s all over,” he told the nurse after a little while. ‘My 
pains have gone. Honest it’s all over.” 

In his chair he made a complete tour of the entire place, 
which he had nick-named “the repair shop,” and came back 
well informed as to where his services would be most useful. 

‘All I like is work, believe me,” he confided to one of the 
nurses. “I belong wherever there is something to be done. 
I couldn’t live without some kind of work and a lot of it, too.” 

There is much of this spirit in the American army. Henry 
had it to spare. With his bright, jovial face he encouraged all 
the wounded and seemed to say: ‘Just look how good it is 
to be alive!” 

One of the doctors took an interest in Henry and they soon 
became good friends. Before enlisting, at the beginning of 
the war, Henry had been a conductor. Of course, his old job 
was out of the question now; but there was Mamie and the 
little girlk They must be supported and support them he 
would. So it was up to him to find work that he could do, in 
spite of his various disabled members. And without training — 
what could he get? 

One day, after a talk with the doctor, the situation was 
cleared up for Henry Mooney. 

“Don’t worry, the Government is back of you. It will 
train you for anything you think you can do.” 
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“‘Gee, that’s fine. I worked in a print-shop once.” 

“Well, why don’t you learn printing?” asked the doctor. 
““That’s something you can do as well as any one. You have 
two good hands.” 

“Just the thing. Why, I had a small printing-press when 
Iwasa kid. Got it one Christmas. And I was At at spelling 
too, believe me.”’ He laughed for sheer joy at the thought. 

‘Here is a newspaper clipping that will give you the idea,’ 
said the doctor, who had gone to his desk for it. This is what 
Henry read: 

According to the vocational rehabilitation act recently enacted 
by Congress, those disabled in the military and naval forces of the 
United States Army have been placed under the joint authority of the 


, 





Instruction on the Monotype Being Given by the American Red Cross Institute 


for Crippled and Disabled Men. 


Surgeon-General of the Army and the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. The Surgeon-General has jurisdiction from the time the 
person is injured until he is restored to good physical condition, when 
he receives his honorable discharge. The Federal Board then offers 
him vocational re-education and training which will enable him to 
return to useful active employment, and the United States Employ- 
ment Service will find him a job. 

After reading this Henry experienced a feeling of relief. 
He was happy at the thought that he had done his duty toward 
his country; happy also to remember that wife and child were 
waiting for him, and that his ability to support them was 
assured him by his country. 

They began to give him his chance to make good right 
away. Even before he was fully recovered, his instruction was 
started by experts. He is an industrious pupil now. When the 
Government is through with his education he will be a top- 
notch printer, the kind that every composing-room foreman 
will welcome. Employers will demand him, because he will 
be a master workman. There will be no sentiment about the 
hiring of Henry. 

It will be years before the rest of his story can be told. 
Yet even this glimpse into the opening chapter is proof that we 
are not Jiving in the old days. Then Henry’s case would have 
been almost hopeless. The world would have labeled him 
“cripple” and it would have been through with him. After 
this war is over, people will stare at the man who calls Henry 
a cripple. 

“He is a handicapped workman,” they will say. “What 
do you mean — cripple?” 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 


Our technical research 


laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Copper Enamel Ornaments. 


J. Daly, St. Louis, asks: ‘‘Do you know of any method of 
sensitizing a copper plate with enamel and printing on it from 
a dry-plate negative without a screen? This is not to be used 
as a printing-plate, but as an ornament.” 

Answer.— You can print from a dry plate on enamel, 
harden the gelatin in a weak alum-bath, wash out the bichro- 
mate not acted upon by light, then treat the image with nitrate 
of silver to brighten it. The proper way to get a print in 
gelatin from a dry-plate negative is by using the carbon process 
employed by rotary photogravure engravers. Find a dealer 
in carbon tissue and he will direct you to a book of instructions 
for using it. 


Engraving Type in Rotary Photogravure. 


A French patent has been granted for a method of engraving 
type intaglio for rotary photogravure printing without the use 
of a screen, as is now customary. The object is to get away 
from the jagged appearance which a screen gives to type. The 
type is printed on the copper from a line positive of the type, 
and the invention concerns the method of roughening the 
bottom of the intaglio cavities so that they will hold ink. 
This is done, it is claimed, by the etching solution composed of 
chromic acid and iron perchlorid, the proportions being one 
part by weight of chromic acid to two parts by weight of iron 
perchlorid. The invention may not do all that is claimed for 
it, but if this etching solution roughens the bottom of an 
etched copper plate it is worth knowing to all intaglio etchers. 


Wax Engraving. 


L. Alvarez, Buenos Aires, Argentina, wants to know all 
about wax engraving, or, more properly, the cerotype method 
of engraving, as practiced in this country by map engravers. 
He wants all the books on the subject, as well as the names of 
the supply houses that furnish the tools, etc. In brief, Mr. 
Alvarez evidently wants to go into the business of wax engrav- 
ing and expects this department to direct him by mail in an 
intricate art that it takes skilled men a lifetime to learn 
properly. 

Answer.— The best plan to adopt would be to advertise in 
THE INLAND PRINTER for a competent superintendent for such 
a plant, a man with proper references who would bring an 
assistant, if necessary, and the material and tools to start the 
business properly. There are no books on the subject and 
many of the tools are either made to order or made by the 
workmen, each workman being accustomed to special tools 
and to his own formula for the wax coating used. Here is a 
formula for the wax that is in use: Four ounces of beeswax, 
one-quarter ounce of Burgundy, or white pitch, and one ounce 
of zinc oxid, mixed by melting the wax and the pitch in an 
iron pot and then stirring in the oxid. The perfectly flat 
copper plate which is to serve as a base for the engraving is 


laid on a perfectly level iron plate, under which are gas-burners 
for heating it to any degree. A pool of the melted wax mixture 
is poured on the center of the copper plate and spread with a 
comb until it covers the entire surface required for the engrav- 
ing. When this wax is cool, the map or diagram to be engraved 
is drawn upon it with pencil, the lines scratched through the 
wax with points and the letters pressed in while the wax lays 
on the warm iron plate. The broad spaces between lines are 
built up with wax and an electrotyper’s building-up iron and 
the wax engraving sent to the electrotyper’s for an electro. 


Photoengraving on a Matrix. 


C. M. G., St. Louis, writes: ‘‘ What is the process, and how 
is it done, that will do away with zinc etching of linework for 
newspapers by photographing on a matrix and casting from 
that? A salesman recently told me such a process was used 
in Cleveland and Detroit on occasional rush jobs.” 

Answer.— The salesman who put that idea over on you so 
easily will likely come back and sell you a brewery for a ten- 
spot. Look out for him. 


Color Processes Super-Excellent. 


O. C. Gangoly, Gangoly’s Lane, Calcutta, British India, 
writes: ‘‘Could you let me know if there are any American 
processes for accurate color reproduction (other than the 
tri-color and four-color half-tone processwork) which approach 
the quality of the chromo-collotype process, the Medici prints 
or the Japanese chromo-xylographs?” 

Answer.— All the processes you mention are used in the 
United States, the Japanese method as a hobby by a few 
amateurs and the chromo-collotype process for art prints. 
It should be remembered that what we are striving for in 
this country are processes that will print enormous editions in 
the quickest time possible and at the least expense. While a 
single Medici print is being completed we might run off tens 
of thousands of four-color prints by our methods. After we 
get through with the war job now on hand we may have leisure 
to show the world something new in artistic color prints. 


Half-Tones on Rough-Surfaced Paper. 


Some one asks in Process Work, London, how the half-tones 
printed on rough papers in THE INLAND PRINTER were produced 
and what arrangements have to be made in printing them? 

One reader thought he had solved the mystery in a stereo- 
type which he saw made in red vulcanite. The impressions 
from it were, he said, exceedingly fine, owing, he thought, to 
the kindly nature of the vulcanite. 

William Gamble, editor of Process Work, finds in an address 
by Mr. Stinson, of Philadelphia, a clue to the process, for which 
he says there has to be a certain quality in the negative; and, 
after developing the fish-glue print, it is important to clear the 
plate entirely free from scum so as to enable the etching to 
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begin all over at once. The etching is evidently carried to a 
greater depth than usual, and precautions, such as rolling up, 
etc., may have to be undertaken to prevent undercutting, which 
is one of the primary causes of blocks filling up and printing 
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War Poster Stamps Recently Received from London, England. 


dirty. To sum up, the process seems to consist of a contrasty 
negative, a clean print, a deep etch, metal mounts, careful 
make-ready and a heavy impression. 


Color Proofs From Sample Inks. 


A color-proofer explains how he formerly secured all the 
“samples” of colored inks he wanted gratis and wonders why 
he has had to buy his colored inks the past year. 


Answer.— The ink manufacturers have entered into an . 


agreement with the Federal Trade Commission by which they 
have promised not to give gratuities of any kind to either cus- 
tomers or prospective ones. And how admirably this has 
worked out in thé matter of colored inks. Heretofore the 


color-proofer had in his ink-closet, if he asked for them, samples 


of the three-color inks of many makers. This furnished a temp- 
tation for him to change and mix inks for different jobs. In 
this way a result was secured in the proof that the camera-man 
did not work for when he made the color separations, not to 
mention the trouble it gave the pressman later when he tried 
to match the engraver’s proof. Today the color-proofer buys 
standard inks which work in harmony with the camera-man’s 
standard filters, and the pressman knows where he is at every 
time, so that each one plays fair with his neighbor. Our thanks 
are due to the Federal Trade Commission for this great and 
good change. 


Photoengraving an Essential Industry. 


““Engraver,’? New York, should write to Commissioner 
Louis Flader, 862 Monadnock Block, Chicago, to learn if his 
business is an essential industry or not. Ask for a copy of the 
War Service Committee report submitted to the Detroit con- 
vention of engravers by President E. C. Miller. This is one of 
the most valuable papers compiled and shows how much 
twentieth-century civilization owes to photoengraving. Two 
paragraphs from the report are the following: 

“Photoengraving is the art of reproducing drawings, 
designs, illustrations, photographs, pictures and printed matter 
of every description through the medium of relief-plates for 
printing on letter-presses, the latter constituting fully ninety 
per cent of all printed and illustrated matter in existence. 
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“Psychologists estimate that eighty per cent of all human 
knowledge is obtained through the eye. Illustrations, pictures, 
speak a universal] language, consequently conveying information 
and knowledge in a manner far greater in volume and 
unequaled by all other means. To eliminate the use of 
pictures and illustrations in printed matter would prevent 
every person unable to read from receiving communications 
from others in every manner excepting by word of mouth. 
The only ones not instructed, educated, entertained and 
interested in pictures are the blind. The foregoing illustrates, 
as much as anything can, that if our Government intends to 
keep open the channels of communication, the photoengraving 
industry is as essential and necessary as the telegraph, the 
telephone and the printing-press. Without all these, civiliza- 
tion would cease and progress would stop instantly.” 

“Engraver” will also find in The Photo-Engraver’s Bulletin 
for September, pages 2 to 9, inclusive, an exhaustive article 
on this subject by E. W. Houser, chairman of the War Service 
Committee of the Photoengravers’ Association. 





BIRCH PULP USED WITH SPRUCE AND BALSAM 
FOR MAKING NEWSPRINT PAPER 


Some days ago, says the Ottawa correspondent of Paper, 
the Laurentide Company of Grand’ Mére, Quebec, as an 
experiment ran ten per cent of white birch pulp through its 
usual mixture of spruce and balsam. The resultant newsprint, 
reports state, could not be distinguished from the ordinary 
paper from pure coniferous woods. This has caused wide 
discussion in papermaking circles for the reason that the 
forests of Quebec, as elsewhere, have been rapidly changing 
from coniferous to hardwood types, due to the faster seeding 
capabilities of the latter. How to utilize the hardwoods and 
uphold the sylvicultural balance in favor of spruce has engaged 
a lot of thought in recent years. If further experiments justify 
the use of birch, maple and beech the construction of new 
logging roads and purchase of tractors will be a logical next 
step. Except for a small amount taken for fire-wood, enormous 
quantities of Ontario and Quebec hardwoods are annually 
counted a complete loss. 
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Specimen of Wood-Engraving by Alessandro Pandolfi. 


Reproduced from I/ Risorgimento Grafico. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


False Estimate of Dictionaries. 


In the style-book of the Detroit News the following is quoted 
as written by Sir Clifford Allbutt: ‘A dictionary ‘sanctions’ 
nothing of its contents, but it enables us by consultation of its 
stores to compare and choose for ourselves. In using this 


liberty we shall neither be subservient to the prescriptions of - 


age nor scornful of modern freedom; in every use we shall be 
guided by historical growth, the example of the best authors, 
and our present necessities.” 


This constitutes a dangerously misleading notion of dic- 


tionaries. Every one of our full works of this kind does, in 
effect, exactly what is said here that they do not do. Each one 
of them sanctions, for its own followers and adherents, very 
much that is not in accord with the particular use of other 
works. The writer probably said something more which 
qualified his statement, and which is essential to a correct 
understanding. 

Dictionaries are made especially as records of what their 
makers have found established in use, and not as exponents of 
what the lexicographers think should be. In many ways what 
they say falls short of what they might say. But as a matter 
of fact it is almost universal to cite some dictionary as final 
authority. This is true particularly as applied to the vast 
majority of those who use the dictionary. To them the only 
feasible sanction is that found in the dictionary. 


An Error That Is Becoming Common. 


F. H., New York, writes: “I recently had for final reading 
the proofs of a book, published by a prominent firm, in which 
was the following sentence: ‘The alien should be made to feel 
that if he honestly desires to become a part of us that America 
wants him.’ My first impulse was to remove the second ‘that,’ 
then I thought I had better only query it, and then I found 
this error so frequent that I decided to do nothing about it, 
mainly because the publishers’ order said to follow copy, and 
evidently the writer thought he was writing correctly. It was 
a shock to my feeling as to proper expression to leave this 
uncorrected, especially as this sentence was the other way: 
‘He must be given to understand that if he hopes to remain 
in America he must become a citizen.’ Can both quoted 
sentences be right?” 

Answer.— Both of the sentences certainly are not right. 
If the repetition of “‘that”’ could be justified in one it should 
occur in both. But it is unjustifiable in any such sentence. 
The error shown in its use is not a new one, but it is becoming 
more common day by day. Andrew Lang was a regular user 
of it, and he was almost qualified as an authority; but the fact 
that he indulged in this superfluity is not a sufficient defense 
for such misuse. No array of good names that might be cited 
in favor of it would make it good. Our proofreader friend is 
right in calling it an error, and will do well to act accordingly 
and reject it whenever he can do so without fear of fault- 
finding. But he was also right in leaving it uncorrected where 





Replies can not be made by mail. 


he says he did, for such writers and publishers insist upon 
having things done as ordered, some objecting even to any 
kind of suggestion of change. 


Need of Punctuation. 


N. E. T., Princeton, New Jersey, sends this: “In an old 
copy of the Washington Times I saw the following: ‘A treatise. 
on Punctuation, by F. Horace Teall, has just appeared. Such 
a treatise is not quite as necessary now as it might once have 
been, owing to the prevailing fashion of writing in a style 
which insures clearness independent of punctuation.’ Does 
this mean that most present-day writing clearly expresses the 
intended sense whether it is or is not punctuated?” 

Answer.— If the assertion was meant at all seriously, its 
author did not write with the clearness which he finds prevail- 
ing. The quoted paragraph was probably not the product of 
thoughtfulness, but merely the result of impatient scornfulness 
for such work. It requires no deep thought to convince us that 
there is no style of writing that is as clear without punctuation 
as with it. But the earlier treatises on punctuation almost 
invariably prescribed much use of points that was not only 
unnecessary, but was awkwardly cumbersome, and con- 
sequently was never learned thoroughly, even by its pre- 
cribers. This resulted from the attempt to preserve the first 
attempts at system, which produced many rules that points 
“must” be used in places where progressive knowledge has 
shown decisively that they ‘‘must ot” be used if the sense is 
expressed clearly. To show why this is so, and how to secure 
the needed clearness, without dogmatic and cumbersome 
minuteness, was the object of the book which was so ignorantly 
scorned by the paper quoted. The scorner simply did not take 
the trouble to ascertain whether the book was worth while or 
not. Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne told a story of punctuation 
in his “Correct Composition” which is pertinent here, as 
showing one of the difficulties the book on ‘‘ Punctuation” was 
meant to eliminate. “A reprint advertisement,’ says Mr. 
De Vinne, ‘making a full page of solid nonpareil, was once 
sent to a magazine, and reset with ordinary corrections. It 
does not appear that there could have been any important 
error in the punctuation, for it had been satisfactory to the 
publisher and to the public, but the proofreader fancied it was 
his duty to improve it. He claimed to be qualified to punctuate 
by the Wilson system, which was infallibly correct. He 
thoroughly remodeled the punctuation, at a serious added 
expense to the office. A year later this old 
composition was reproved and sent to the same 
reader. To the foreman’s surprise, this infallible reader 
remodeled his own punctuation as thoroughly as he had 
remodeled that of the first reprint copy.’ Of course no proof- 
reader should do so, and with complete understanding of a 
proper simple system no one would do so. 

An example of the value of correct punctuation is the 
following personal experience. A friend, having studied the 
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course in a medical college, brought his final thesis to me and 
asked me to punctuate it. He had shown a thorough mastery 
of his subject in his writing, but it was left liable to many 
misunderstandings by the absence of commas in many places 
where they were needed, and by insertion of commas where 
they perverted the sense. I read his manuscript carefully, 
consulting him in regard to each doubtful point, and in each 
instance punctuated so that the actual meaning was indicated 
clearly. He had written a great many sentences in which an 
extra comma or the lack of a comma obscured the sense, but 
none in which he had not written clearly the right words. 
His thesis was highly praised by the college authorities, with 
special commendation for the clearness secured by adequate 
punctuation. 


KEEPING THE JOB UNIFORM. 
BY HELEN E. BRENNEMAN. 


JHE first time a new job is read, the reader 
without exception notes little points of 
favoritism of the author’s, while trying at 
fe4| the same time to grasp the general subject 
«| of his manuscript and catch as many errors 
as is possible in a “prep” reading. Every 
author, or publisher, as the case may be, 
has little idiosyncrasies which he wants to 
appear in the printed page, and unless the reader has become 
familiar with his little points of style through frequent handling 
of the publication or of the same author’s manuscript, he is 
very likely to produce a job which either in itself is not uniform 
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or does not compare favorably with the preferences expressed 
in previous issues of the publication, and thereby lay himself 
open to the charge of permitting inconsistencies to appear in 
his work. 

A short time after I began reading proof I saw this obstacle 
before me and knew that it must be overcome — my jobs 
must be uniform! But what sort of a scheme could I contrive 
to help myself? I thought about it a great while, and finally 
came upon the happy idea of making notes, on paper, of the 
little points that were contrary to our office style, and not 
relying entirely upon my uncertain memory. 

Thereupon I took four cards (I was handling four different 
jobs at the time) two inches by three inches in size, and across 
the top of each wrote the name of one of the jobs. Then, very 
neatly beneath each title I noted little points of style as I came 
upon them in my “prep” and subsequent readings. I fastened 
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these cards, one beneath the other, to the sides of my board 
with clips, so I always had them at hand for reference at a 
moment’s glance and felt sure of not slipping on any points of 
style I had previously noted, about which there might later 
appear some inconsistency. 

Now, just to show the value of such a scheme, suppose your 
customer indicates by his copy that he wants all side-heads in 
bold-face type and followed by a colon and em-dash. The 
style of our house was italic side-heads and we were never 
to use a colon and dash together unless specially required by 
the customer. I could not take the liberty of forcing the 
author to follow our style, inasmuch as he showed determina- 
tion to have the job his own way—and he should have, for he 
was paying for it — and since I had been impregnated with 
the idea of italic side-heads and the use of a period and dash, 
how easy it would have been for me to have slipped on the job, 
especially when one section of it might come in today and 
another section about three weeks later. 

Then again, we had one customer who wanted the simplified 
spelling used only in certain words. He also wanted cod perate, 
whereas our style-book instructed us to spell it co-operate. He 
also demanded pipe-organ (hyphenated), whereas we had been 
accustomed to printing it as two words, although the Standard 
Dictionary is authority for using it with a hyphen. Accord- 
ingly, I made out his card as shown in Fig. 1, and kept it 
before me while reading proofs of his work. 

Then, as new jobs came under my control, I made out new 
cards and added them to the row down either side of my 
board. In the case of a publication which appeared only once 
a month, I could put its card away from month to month and 
bring it out only during the time the work was in the house. 

Impracticable as this scheme may seem at first to some 
readers, it really is almost invaluable after you once give it a 
trial. How often have you stopped and wondered whether 
“‘beds” was capitalized in some job, or whether “pipe organ” 
was hyphenated? Haven’t you wondered whether the side- 
heads were capitalized? Well, just at such times as these, 
when you have a rush job on your board, a glance at your little 
card will pull you safely through your doubt. It’s a good 
scheme; give it a trial. 





IF 
(Sympathy to Kipling.) 


If you can do the printing of the nation 
As cheaply as the printers did of yore, 
And do it, too, ’thout any perturbation 
Though all you buy is daily costing more; 


If you can work the will of fourscore masters, 
Obey them all and yet to each be true; 

If you can take full blame for all disasters, 
With seldom word of praise for what you do; 


If you can master all the balled-up clauses, 

Correct each misspelled word that’s handed you, 
Put periods in amid the real long pauses 

And scatter in a paragraph or two; 


If you can take a job at half-past ‘leven 
And turn it out by noon without a flaw, 
If you can turn from one man into seven 
And never say a thing that’d shock your maw; 


If you can work like Sam Hill and creation, 

And turn out all the rush work the same day, 
And still show proper pleasure and elation 

When patrons growl you’re getting too much pay: 


If you can bring the wisdom of the sages 
Unto each job; why, then you’re fit to run 
A print-shop — acme of the ages — 
But even so, they’ll pan you hard, my son. 
—I mpressions, 
House-organ of The McCormick-Armstrong Press 
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BY G. L. CASWELL. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


General Observations. 


It is evident that in all the recent court review of the news- 
print situation there has been little consideration of the interests 
of the smaller publishers who use sheet news-print, and as a 
result the most unfair differential in the price of rolls and sheet 
news will continue to prevail. Formerly 15 cents’ difference 
per one hundred pounds in the price of rolls and sheets was 
considered ample, and was the voluntary difference made by 
the manufacturers themselves. Later they got it placed at 
50 cents by the Federal Trade Commission, because nobody 
was on hand to protest. It may seem to many publishers of 
the smaller papers that press associations and organizations 
cost too much dues, but here is one case where it is manifest 
that lack of organization is going to cost much more. If the 
smaller publications of the United States do not arrange to 
have some effective representative who can look after the 
general interests in any or all of the States as occasion requires, 
and also at the national capital now and then when important 
matters are up in Congress, they are apt to get just such results 
as are now apparent in this print-paper matter. 





An inquiry regarding the matter of recent increases in prices 
of advertising in the smaller daily papers of the country has 
led us to some general information on this subject that may be 
of interest to many others than the inquirer. It seems that 
whereas many dailies formerly maintained a higher local or 
home rate than their foreign rate, they have lately been getting 
the foreign advertising rate up to a basis more fair to those at 
home who stand the burden of the business all the time. Papers 
of 5,500 to 7,500 circulation have in the past ten years advanced 
their foreign advertising rate to just a little more than their 
home rate in order to cover discounts, costs, etc. One of our 
best posted informants says there has been an increase of from 
two to five cents an inch on local advertising in dailies having 
from five to fifteen thousand circulation. The same informant 
declares that the evening papers have been more prominent in 
making increases of advertising rates than morning papers, the 
latter, of course, being fewer in number. It is apparent that 
competition in some cities, and local conditions in others, cuts 
a great figure in the advertising prices, else how would you 
explain the wide differences — differences much greater than 
you find even with the wayward weeklies? Here are some 
figures taken at random: 

A California paper, circulation morning and Sunday, 
5,265 —4 cents per inch. 

A Colorado paper, circulation morning and Sunday, 
7,250 —7 cents per inch. 

An Illinois morning and Sunday paper, circulation 6,761, 
30 cents daily, 28 cents Sunday. 

An Indiana paper, morning, circulation 5,300, 21 cents per 
inch. 








A Kentucky morning and Sunday paper, circulation 11,000, 
cents per inch. 
A Maine paper, morning, 7,250 circulation, 4 cents per inch. 
A Nevada morning and Sunday paper, circulation 5,965, 
50 cents per inch. 

An evening paper in Massachusetts, 8,000 circulation, 
75 cents per inch. 

A Pennsylvania morning and evening paper, circulation 
9,145, 21 cents per inch. 

Here is a Kansas paper at 2 cents per inch; also a Mississippi 
paper at the same rate, while a South Carolina paper of the 
same circulation gets 25 cents, etc. 

When we got to studying these figures and tried to answer 
an inquiry from a foreign country concerning the standard 
advertising rates in this country, it was rather jarring to the 
nerves to make the answer in view of the variation shown above. 
If local conditions or business methods, or both, are responsible, 
then there is plenty of work for some organized influence to 
standardize rates, though just what plan might be adopted we 
can not say. Possibly our inquirer may suggest something, 
being far enough away from the local environment to be free 
from prejudice or the influence of custom in this country. 


uw 





Mr. E. K. Whiting, of Owatonna, Minnesota, is anxious to 
check up newspaper costs with the Eastern publisher mentioned 
in the October issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, or others, for 
that matter, who have good cost systems working. We advise 
them to take the opportunity, as it may lead to simplification 
and suggestion of methods of newspaper cost accounting that 
will bring about more use of such system in all the country. 





The heroes of this war are not all on the battle-fields of 
Europe. There are whole battalions of weekly newspaper 
publishers who just now are saving their country and their 
business at the same time by trying to work twenty-four hours 
a day and stave off suspension for want of help until the war 
is over. We recently found one man who owns his home-town 
weekly and also one in another county-seat adjoining. One 
lone girl in his own office stood between life and death for that 
paper, while the man’s son was jumping back and forth to the 
other town trying to keep that paper going — and the young 
man was booked for war service the next month! Again, 
thank God for the girls and women who are willing to work. 


We have been asked frequently by weekly publishers what 
they are going to be able to do in case they have men in the 
field and are increasing their circulation and thus are likely to 
use more print-paper than they did before the War Industries 
Board applied the brakes on their business. While curtailment 
of pages, press waste and free copies is required by the Board, 
we are given to understand that legitimate circulation increase 
is not barred by any of the government rules. We quote from 
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a letter recently received from the Pulp and Paper Section of 
the War Industries Board and signed by Mr. C. Ferguson: 

““We would say that our regulations offer two alternatives 
to the publisher of a country weekly. Either he must at once 
put into practice all the enumerated rules regarding wasteful 
practices, in which event he will not be required to show a 
definite reduction in his consumption of paper, and if his 
circulation has a natural growth it might be permissible for 
him to consume more paper than he has in the past without 
making a violation of our ruling; or, if he does not wish to 
comply strictly with all the sections of the regulations, he 
must by some means cut his past consumption, based on 
amount used during the first six months of 1918, averaged 
monthly. We strongly urge all publishers to issue their sub- 
scription list in accordance with Section 2, as this is an unusual 
opportunity for them to put their list on a more businesslike 
basis, and can not help but ultimately react to their benefit. 
We make no distinction between newspapers that are patent 
inside and those that are all home-print.”’ 

We give the above for the general information it contains, 
to save both publishers and members of the Board from corre- 
spondence and loss of time, as well as for whatever degree of 
uncertainty the letter may remove. 


Cash or Three Months’ Credit. 


The most vital part of the rules and regulations laid down 
by the War Industries Board for the weekly press of the country 
seems to be that rule requiring that no publisher may continue 
subscriptions after three months following date of expiration. 

To a large percentage of publishers the rule is welcome and 
applauded, as they are either already requiring cash in advance 
for their papers or had intended getting to that basis as quickly 
as competition or other circumstances would allow. The only 
complaint such publishers have to make regarding this rule is 
that it is not sufficiently emphatic and mandatory. A letter 
from Mr. Donnelley, chief of the Pulp and Paper Section, to the 
writer in answer to a suggestion that the rule should be man- 
datory — and all the rules laid down should be mandatory — 
says: ‘Our idea was that if a publisher can save fifteen per 
cent in some other way he is at liberty to do so, but he must 
fulfil all these regulations and must show that in some way 
he accomplishes the saving.” 

While such an answer is still somewhat confusing, yet it must 
be taken for granted that the Board is going to expect each 
publisher to effect the fifteen per cent saving and, in general, 
observe all the rules laid down, and if the rules prescribed do 
not make the saving required, then some other way must be 
found to effect it. 

Rule 2, quoted above, strikes closest to every weekly 
newspaper business, for country circulation is the hardest to 
get and so hard to keep that it is extremely valuable as an 
asset to any weekly newspaper, and it takes nerve and grit to 
go against the established customs that have created it. It is 
too bad, of course, that a majority of weekly papers not only 
do not require cash in advance from their subscribers, but they 
actually, in many cases, shun any attempts at collecting from 
those in arrears, fearing, no doubt, that it might create enmities 
and loss of names from the list. Other publishers are simply 
swamped with their work and dread the time they must give 
to a list to keep it paid up and going at top speed. As one 
thing they can neglect and still maintain their prestige as a 
newspaper, the latter is not a puerile excuse, provided some 
regard is paid in every community to those actually known to 
be dead beats and the list kept free as possible of them. 

Accepting this Rule 2, then, as the law, what are you 
publishers going to do about it? Are you going to let the 
subscribers delay the three months in getting square with you, 
or are you going to make it straight cash in advance or forth- 
with take the names of delinquents off the list? 
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In several recent press association meetings we have found 
this to be a paramount question, and one to which there are 
two very good sides. At first thought many of the best and 
most successful publishers of weekly papers have felt that it 
would be easier and give them a better chance to allow the 
three months’ grace to their subscribers. But when they hear 
the testimony of those who have tried this and other plans here- 
tofore, they change their opinion about it. The best evi- 
dence we have been able to get is that where three months’ 
time is given subscribers before taking their names off the list, 
some of them allow the matter of payment to run along till 
the end of that time and then if the publisher really means it 
and takes their names off they come in a week or two later, pay 
for a year and start in as new subscribers — and they have 
received the paper three full months over their year for nothing. 
If one month is allowed they will take that, so publishers say 
who have tried it, and one with plenty of good experience and 
good judgment says the best and only way to do is to give them 
just one week extra — the week following the one in which 
their name is removed from the regular list — and then, if 
payment has not been made in advance, part company with 
them and just wait. They will nearly always come in before 
they have missed two issues and subscribe and pay as others do. 

This one argument is good enough for us. We accept it 
because we know human nature is just that way, and in all 
communities it is alike. The crafty fellow will get his extra 
month or three months for nothing if he can, and if you try to 
prevent him by dating his new subscription back to the time 
his old one stopped, you have made an enemy of him, or at least 
have him sullen and mean about it. If it is strictly cash in 
advance or off the list, and he knows it, one extra week, with 
the publisher’s final notice to him of the fact, will usually line 
him up if he intends or is willing to stay with the paper. 

Make it cash in advance for every weekly paper in the 
United States, and do it before December 1. What all do will 
work no special hardship on anybody. 


Keeping Track of Expirations. 

In line with the above, and as an aid to those smaller pub- 
lishers who have never maintained any kind of a system for 
keeping track of expired subscriptions — we love these fellows 
because there are so many of them — we are going to suggest 
here and give details of the following home-made simple remedy 
for lost circulation on account of the cash-in-advance system. 
This is not intended for those who have the elaborate double- 
card system of expirations and drops, but they can adopt it if 
they wish, as there is no patent on it. 

To begin with, every newspaper, no matter how small, 
should have its subscription list set up in slugs, with the sub- 
scribers’ names in alphabetical order directly under each other 
and at the end of the slug the date to which the subscription 
is paid. It is not very expensive to get the list fixed up this 
way, even though the paper has no machine of its own. 

Every list of subscribers for every town, carrier or route 
should be alphabetically arranged under the appropriate head. 
Now, suppose the town of Amazon has a newspaper and under 
the town label on the subscription list, either galley list or form 
sheet, the names run as follows: 


AMAZON BRIDGEPORT 
Anderson, John......... Dec. 18 rat col BEC ear Nov. 18 
Alberts, Chris...........04 Aug. 18 BDUN JON sco eases ens Dec. 19 
Clyde, Ambrose......... July 18 Howard, Henry......... Jan. 19 
Kelly, Wm.............Aug. 18 Dsemiel FAs 6. 6 .0-s sso UR: DO 
Yarkey, Howard........ June 19 CATS RD (So ge eae June 18 
Lee Oe ar Jan. 109 RRGIGSENAG 5c oa was oe July 19 


And so on, for each and every town and carrier and route. 
Here you have your mailing-list, either on galleys or on forms 
the proofs from which you can cut into strips for mailing- 
machine use. But the dates of the subscriptions are all 
necessarily mixed up. Recently the writer has conferred with 
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numerous publishers who have just this system, and in viewing 
the cash-in-advance proposition they were in a haze as to how 
they could handle the expirations with the least red tape and 
difficulty. One publisher said he had been losing sleep over 
the matter until he was sick, and feared he would have to make 
out a complete duplicate set of subscription cards for his 2,500 
list, and have one set kept aside for expirations and conve- 
nience in sending notices. We suggested the following plan 
and he said it was worth $200 to him and enabled him to quit 
losing sleep over the matter. 

Take the same lists as above as an example and when 
correcting the mailing-list at the end or first of each week, as 
should be done by all, just glance down the row of dates and 
pick out those slugs which show subscriptions about to expire 
or which are already behind. At the end of the town or carrier 
list on the galley or form, place a dash or other mark to show 
plainly where the end of that list comes, then take out from the 
main list all those names on which the dates have expired or are 
about to expire, place the latter in the same alphabetical order 
underneath the dash, and then you have a form something 
like this: 





AMAZON BRIDGEPORT 

Anderson, John......... Dec. 18 Angel Wako: :..hccid ose Nov. 18 

Yarkey, Howard........ June 19 BEGH; JORMs 5.2). 5.00003 Dec. 19 

Zevler; Hed. 6.5)5.:0-ee-003. Jan. 10 Howard, Henry......... Jan. 19 
IRISSCU Ghigo loaa sissies ave July 109 

Alberts, (CHRIS. :....6.. 6:05.04 Aug. 18 —— 

Clyde, Ambrose......... July 18 Lemilel Ph. 6 ocicicn Ate a8 

Rely. Ws acess s scce Aes 18 Ostend Re Pe oscscrsisieis-ure June 18 


Now, don’t you see that if you have a list four feet long you 
will have all the names of those subscribers whose time has 
expired together at the end of each town or carrier list? A 
glance at each galley or form proof will tell almost instantly 
what proportion are in arrears and will also furnish any boy or 
girl clerk in the office with the proper list of names to be notified 
of their expiration on the list. Could anything be more simple 
and easy than that? 

But, you say, what do you do when they pay up or stop the 
paper? Do as you did when you separated the paid ones from 
the delinquent. If they pay up and have a credit slug made, 
place the new slug back among those paid in advance, taking 
the old slug showing their delinquency out of the list under 
the dash. If they have stopped their subscription and quit, 
take the slug out altogether and bid them good-by with the 
knowledge that you saw them first — and they do not owe you 
anything to be mourned about in the future. 

How long does it take each week to keep a list of two 
thousand names thus separated and checked up? We asked a 
young man who does this work exactly as stated above about 
that, and he said less than half an hour. He can glance down 
the list of dates on the slugs and get with certainty almost every 
date that has expired. He picks out the expired slug and drops 
it below the dash, and at the same time makes such corrections 
as are in the same list by placing the new slugs above the dash. 


Follow Up With Notices. 


The above would not be worth much unless notices were 
sent to delinquent subscribers or those whose subscriptions are 
about to expire, in order to get them to renew, and here the 
simple little perforated check scheme outlined and explained in 
this department of the May, 1918, number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER is worth another two hundred a year to any publisher 
of a weekly. Remember that check scheme? Well, as briefly 
as possible, it is like this: 

Print on any kind of suitable paper a notice of expiration 
of subscription. The form shown as Fig. 1 is recommended 
as an example. 

This form, which contains the notice of the expiration of 
subscription, is permissible under the postal laws and may be 
folded right in the paper as mailed any week or day. A con- 
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venient way to use it is to have a bunch of tolded papers on 
the mailing-table and stick these notices within the folded 
sheet. Then as the mailer comes to the dash at the end of the 
paid-up list for each town or carrier, he grabs a bunch of the 
papers with these notices in and goes on stamping the names 
on them the same as the others. When all the names under 


SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRED. 

Your subscription to the Amazon Herald expires with 
the present month. Please remit the amount for such 
time in advance as you wish to renew at the rate of $2.00 
per year. 

For your convenience attached check may be used. 





es pstania econ any See tances Perforate here -- 


C1512) | SUP DRC en A eee 


(Subscriber writes in name of bank here.) 


Pay to the Amazon Herald, Amazon, Md., or order, 


' 
i} . ° 
1 SNe MSUENIN ONG con esse ctera sens arate oe Dollars 
1 . . 
Se een res on subscription account. 
311-11 CG es RGR eee Cae eer 
Fic. 1 


a list are stamped the papers are wrapped in a bundle and sent 
along as usual without any further work or worry, and with no 
clerk hire or expense for postage — and the very parties who 
should have notice of the expiration of their subscriptions will 
receive it, more surely than by letter, because when the family 
gets that paper and it is opened out, the notice falls out and 
everybody there sees and reads it. Then “Dad” can’t hide it 
in his pocket and forget it. It goes on dunning him every day 
until he pays for the paper and keeps it coming to the home. 

If there is a simpler or less costly plan than this anywhere we 
would be glad to pay well to get it. 





REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Tuomas S. Brown, Carbondale, Pennsylvania.— The advertisement, 
“A Soldier Facing Death for You,” the lines of which run the long way of 
the page, the top of the advertisement being at the fold, is correctly placed. 
The ruling consideration is the convenience of the reader, and this matter 
any one can determine for himself. It is easier to swing the page to the right 
than to the left. 

GrorGE W. BrRAINARD, Minden, Nebraska.— The large advertisement 
covering four pages of your six-column newspaper is excellent in every way, 
the orderly arrangement of the panels and the price emphasis being features 
worthy of praise. We regret that the heading above the introduction and 
across the first side was no larger, as we consider it too weak in relation to 
the size of the advertisement as a whole. 

Manchester Times, Manchester, Tennessee.— Taking everything into 
consideration—the conditions under which you work and the equipment at 
your disposal—you are to be congratulated on the appearance of your paper. 
Make-up is good, advertisements are well arranged and effectively displayed, 
and presswork is above the average of small-town papers. All can not have 
new type of latest style and unworn rules for making borders. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of copies of A Capital, a metropolitan 
newspaper published at Saint Paulo, Brazil, which are quite interesting. 
From appearances—and that is as far as we are able to judge—this is 
a progressive publication. The mechanical workmanship is subject to 
improvement, presswork being rather poor, while the great variety of type 
styles employed in the advertisements makes the pages quite uninviting to 
the eye. 

GeorGE S. GUERNSEY, Scottsbluff, Nebraska.— The two advertisements 
sent us are exceptionally pleasing in appearance, and are effectively dis- 
played and arranged. The handling of the large two-page spread for 
Fliesbach & Sons is commendable, especially in view of the fact that it was 
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necessary to arrange so much copy. By the use of bold-face figures, and by 
intelligent classification, even the items in small type are reasonably promi- 
nent. The advertisement is reproduced. 


The Log Cabin Democrat, Conway, Arkansas.— Your paper averages 
high, by which we mean it is satisfactory from all standpoints. Presswork 
is good, and the advertisements are effectively arranged and displayed. 
Some secondary headings over short, interesting items would add interest 
and variety to the first page. We refer to headings like those used in the 
August 1 issue, but which do not appear on the other two issues of which 
you sent us copies. Plain rules make the best borders for advertisements, 
and we would like to see them in general use in your paper. 
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This Oregon paper donated the first page of a recent issue to the Red Cross, 
and the use made of it, as shown above, should have been profitable. 


The Mail, Adelaide, South Australia —— We are not impressed with the 
appearance and general make-up of your paper. Presswork is poor, and 
some of the pages are broken up with display advertisements, in many cases 
placed without order thereon. Some of the best of commercial job-printing 
comes from Australia, and the illustrated annuals are models of pressman- 
ship, but the newspapers of that continent are not up to the same high 
standard. Pages 2 and 3 are the best of the issue, inasmuch as little adver- 
tising appears thereon. 

The Cottage Grove Sentinel, Cottage Grove, Oregon.— The first page of 
your issue for September 20, which was donated to the Red Cross, is nicely 
arranged. It is representative of the high type of service being given the 
Government and the various patriotic and relief agencies engaged in war 
work by the papers of the country. As a suggestion to other papers which 
might want to do something along this line in the future, the page is repro- 
duced. The matter set in bold-face capitals in the upper right-hand panel 
is not as readable as it would have been had the more legible lower-case 
characters been employed. 

The Davidson News, Davidson, Oklahoma.— Considering the limitations 
of your five-column page, make-up of the paper is good, the advertisements 
being positioned with order and a good appreciation of balance. Presswork 
is satisfactory, and the advertisements are simply and neatly arranged and 
effectively displayed. Selecting only the really important points for empha- 
sis, and displaying these prominently, results in the best possible advertising. 
Our only regret in this connection is that you must use extra bold block 
letters for the display lines. Poster type is not necessary for adequate 
emphasis on the page of a newspaper. 

The Bamberg Herald, Bamberg, South Carolina.— The pictorial number 
of October 10, entitled the “Prosperity Proclamation Edition,” is com- 


mendable in every way. Profusely illustrated with half-tones showing 
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views of homes and business houses in and around the town, the paper 
constitutes an admirable town-boosting advertisement. The use of enameled 
stock made it possible to print the plates properly; and in this connection 
your pressman deserves particular praise, for presswork is of high quality. 
As no display advertisements appear in the fourteen pages devoted to this 
pictorial exploitation of the community, we presume that it was in addition 
to the regular weekly issue, being in the nature of a supplement. - 

CHARLES H. MArcHant, Saskatoon, Canada.— The change made in the 
make-up of the first page of your paper of August 22 was, in general, an 
improvement. While there are fewer large headings in the revised style 
of make-up, we consider that the headings are better and the page as a 
whole has both a more interesting and a more pleasing appearance than 
before. Our personal choice is for an even more conservative make-up than 
you are now following; if, indeed, it is more conservative than it was before. 
Using such Jarge head-lines as a general practice makes it necessary, at 
times, to employ them over stories that do not merit such prominence. 
Then along comes a really big story, and you can not emphasize it properly. 

The Batesville Herald, Batesville, Indiana.— Yours is an admirable paper 
in every respect. Presswork is clean and sharp, with just the right amount 
of ink; make-up of all pages is orderly and systematic, and the advertise- 
ments are neatly arranged and effectively displayed. The headings on the 
first page might be balanced better, but we realize that the character and 
length of news-items at the disposal of the make-up man do not always 
permit of perfection in this respect. The little story about the paper, an 
excuse for which was offered in the installation of your new Model 14 lino- 
type, is good advertising. It is the proper thing for a newspaper to call 
attention to such evidence of growth and worth as is indicated by the in- 
stallation of machinery of thistype. From the standpoint of news-matter, 
the paper also ranks high. 

Tri-County Record, Kiel, Wisconsin. — Outside of one or two small points 
the paper is excellent. The round black border used in several instances is 
unpleasing, and, because of its spotty character and black tone, attracts too 
much attention from the type. Borders are used to unify and classify, 
accomplishing which their purpose has been fulfilled. They can even be 
somewhat stronger in tone than the type which they surround, but when 
they are so prominent as in the instances cited they can not but distract 
and irritate the reader. Under such conditions he can not give the reading- 
matter the necessary close attention for complete and effective compre- 
hension. The first page is neat, and, since there are no display advertise- 
ments thereon, the paper is inviting in appearance. We do not consider that 
you use a sufficient number of display headings on that page, and, for this 
reason, the appearance of the page lacks interest. News-headings of vary- 
ing size, suited to the length, character and importance of the items, are 
essential to an interesting first page. 

The Vernon Record, Vernon, Texas.— We commend you for the general 
excellence of this paper. Make-up, especially, is good, and, as a rule, the 
advertisements are well arranged and displayed. In several instances, we 
note the use of different styles and shapes of type in the same advertisement, 
and the lack of harmony produced by the association of unrelated styles of 
type is rather displeasing. This is increased in some cases by crowding of 
lines, due to the use of larger sizes of type for unimportant lines than were 
really necessary or desirable. Prominence is not obtained alone by size. 
A comparatively small and light-face type set off against a background of 
white space is generally more prominent than a larger and bolder line 
crowded for breathing room. There are instances of both classes in your 
issue of September 6, to which we refer you for comparison. By all means 
avoid the use of extended and condensed types in the same advertisement 
We note with pleasure that, as a general rule. you follow the pyramid style 
of make-up in the placing of advertisements. 

The Pilot Mound Seniinel, Pilot Mound, Manitoba.— Considering the 
fact that your paper is published in a village of 500 population, and that the 
editor must also be devil, compositor, etc.— and that on six years’ experi- 
ence — it is remarkable. With but four home-printed pages, and with a 
liberal amount of display advertising to be crammed therein, it would be 
impossible to eliminate advertisements from the first page, and, obviously, 
more pages are out of the question under present conditions. The equip- 
ment as to type is quite varied, and, as a consequence, it is impossible to 
set advertisements that are harmonious and pleasing to the eye. Never- 
theless, good display and simplicity of arrangement make the best of a 
rather bad situation. Presswork is not good. It could be made better, 
however, by the use of a sheet or two more in the tympan and a trifle more 
ink. When the time comes that you can dispose of all the old type and 
metal borders and lay in correspondingly larger fonts of one style of display 
and one style of body type for advertisements, with plain rules enough for 
all advertisements, you can get out a better paper with less work. 

Ingham County News, Mason, Michigan.— Yours is a remarkable paper 
in every way. There is more good live news-matter in the columns of the 
News than we have ever seen in a paper published in a town of 1,800 popula- 
tion. In addition, the news is played up nicely, good head-lines serving as 
excellent guides to the news, as well as giving the paper an interesting 
appearance. Make-up of first and inside pages is orderly and systematic, 
although on occasions advertisements are placed in the upper left-hand 
corner of the page, a thing we do not like to see. The superior excellence 
of this paper from a news standpoint makes that fault less serious than it 
would be in a paper carrying relatively less reading-matter, where every- 
thing should be done to make the news as conspicuous as possible. That is 
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best done by grouping the advertisements in the lower right-hand corner, 
the reading-matter being massed in the upper left-hand corner, where the 
eyes of readers first fall when turning to each new page. The style of head- 
letter employed, a plain condensed block letter, is the best possible style 
for such use. Condensed to give the largest possible number of words, black 
enough and of sufficient size to give the desired prominence, and by no 
means displeasing, it is an admirable letter for use in news-headings. Adver- 
tisements are simply arranged and are readable on that account, and are 
made more so because of the use of legible type-faces. The advertisements 
are also effectively displayed, only a few well selected lines being emphasized 
The large two-page advertisement for a local bank is exceptionally well 
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pages is not in accordance with the high standard of the paper otherwise, 
although, if not good, some of the pages are not especially bad. The fault 
is that advertisements are scattered over the pages without regard to order 
the idea seemingly being to give every advertisement a place as nearly 
surrounded by reading-matter as is possible. The result is that the 
reading-matter is broken up into small groups, which not only makes the 
pages unpleasing, but serves to make it appear that there is more advertising 
and less reading-matter than there really is. The pyramid style of make-up 
is approved and followed by most of the leading newspapers of the country 
and has many points in its favor. It is explained in another item under 
this head. True, advertising experts disagree as to whether an advertisement 
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Admirably arranged two-page advertisement by George S. Guernsey, Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 


Price emphasis, classifications of departments 


and balance in arrangement are features worthy of especial praise. 


arranged, the half-tones appearing therein being printed nicely — a remark- 
able fact when one considers that only ordinary news-print paper was used. 

W. A. Gormtey, Summit Hill, Pennsylvania.— We are not surprised 
that there is a divergence of views in the office force regarding the quality 
of mechanical workmanship represented by the publication. The only thing 
we see in its favor is the character and amount of news-matter, which is not 
a mechanical consideration. If the copy sent us is representative of the 
entire edition, the pressman should be reprimanded for printing one side 
considerably too black and the other page a trifle too light. On account of 
the excess of ink, the front and back pages came to us badly smeared and 
dirty. Make-up of the first page would be better if headings appeared only 
at the tops of alternate columns, instead of at the tops of all columns. As 
placed, side by side across the page, the headings seem to run together, 
producing an effect which is disconcerting to the reader to say the least. 
The headings should appear at the top of the first, third, fifth and seventh 
columns, while in the other columns the headings should be placed slightly 
above the center of the page. Smaller items under smaller headings can be 
used to fill the gaps where the longer and more important stories under the 
large headings end. By all means take the advertisements off the first page 
and balance the headings which appear thereon as symmetrically as possible. 
The placing of advertisements on the other pages is not in accordance with 
the best modern ideas. Scattering them over the pages not only gives a poor 
appearance but cuts up the reading-matter into small groups, making it 
difficult to follow, and creates a suggestion that there is very little news- 
matter. By massing the reading-matter its extent is emphasized, or at 
least shown in its true amount. 

The Deming Headlight, Deming, New Mexico.— Beautiful presswork is 
the outstanding good feature of your admirable paper, though the large 
amount of interesting news-matter is also worthy of praise. Advertisements 
are well arranged and displayed, liberal white space and restraint in display 
combining to make them effective from an advertising standpoint, as well 
as pleasing and readable. The make-up of advertisements on the inside 


has more chances to succeed when adjacent to reading-matter than when 
segregated. Some insist that the reader’s attention must be forced to an 
advertisement, else it will not be read; and their method of forcing attention 
is to place the advertisement with reading-matter on as many sides as 
possible, and in the direct path of the reader’s eyes as he scans the page for 
news. Others insist that the reader is going to read the news-matter first, 
regardless of whether advertisements stand in the way, and that, having 
passed an advertisement in following the news, he is not likely to turn back 
to it. Their idea is that a reader should be allowed to read the news of the 
page without interruption or irritation, after which he is more likely to be 
in the proper frame of mind to take up the advertisements grouped in the 
lower right-hand corner of the page in accordance with the pyramid style 
of make-up. This writer inclines to the latter viewpoint. When a reader 
turns to a new page, his eyes naturally fall on the upper left-hand corner. 
There he should find reading-matter, continued without interruption 
throughout the page in a manner easy to follow. If an advertisement is 
in that corner, the great majority of readers wil! pass over it without reading. 
Say the reader does look at it (how could one avoid seeing it?), but seeing 
is not reading by any possible stretch of the imagination. If the advertise- 
ment contains but a few words—a phrase, perhaps — it may get through 
the reader’s mind before he realizes it. But in the vast majority of cases 
advertisements are not a few words or a phrase. What then? Finally a 
paper can not get advertisements in any position, and advertisements will 
not prove resultful, unless it has readers; and it will not have as many 
readers, or have them long, if the pages are cut into shreds with advertise- 
ments placed helter-skelter thereon. 

Wi11am B. Hanpsrorp, Jr., Somerset, Kentucky.— Viewed from all 
standpoints, The Commonwealth Weekly is an exceptionally good small- 
town newspaper. The make-up of the first pages of all copies sent us is 
interesting. The manner in which war news is played up with large head- 
lines is satisfactory, considering that the matter so handled is late news, 
being received by wire on the day the paper is issued on a special servic 
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proposition which is at the disposal of the small-town publisher. If metro- 
politan papers are daily distributed in your town, in which the same news, 
amplified according to the greater facilities of those papers, is printed, we 
believe it would be wise for you to specialize in local news. Conditions, of 
course, would govern in this respect, but the point is raised for possible 
guidance to other publishers. While the first-page make-up is interesting, 
as stated, it is not relatively so pleasing. Too many styles of type are used 
in the head-lines, and these are not of an attractive character. It is advisable 
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Beautiful first page of Herman Roe’s Northfield, Minnesota, weekly, one of 
the model small-town newspapers of the United States. 


to standardize one style of head-letter if the most pleasing appearance is 
desired, but, of course, a change may be considered desirable for classifying 
the character of news-matter and to give special emphasis. Care should be 
exercised that the different type-faces are not too widely at variance, as, 
then, the advantages of change are nullified by the displeasing appearance 
produced. Headings should be symmetrically arranged or balanced; a 
heading in the first column, for example, being placed in the same position 
from top to bottom as a heading of the same character in the last column, 
which is the relative column opposite. In other words, it is desirable to 
consider an imaginary line drawn through the center of the page vertically, 
the headings on the left side of this line being similarly placed to those on 
the right side, but in reverse order. Large display head-lines present too 
abrupt an introduction to a story if immediately above the small type in 
which the item is set. It is for that reason a good plan to have a second 
section of the heading in smaller type between the large type of the main 
deck and the small type of the story. Another advantage of the second or 
third sections of a heading is that more of the important features of the 
story may be told in the head-lines, making it possible for the hasty reader to 
obtain the facts of the matter without having to read the entire item. 
Advertisements vary from good to bad. The most serious faults to be found 
with those falling under the latter classification are crowding, caused mainly 
by the employment of larger sizes of type than are essential, and an 
uninviting appearance, brought about by the use in the same advertisement 
of types of varying shapes and styles of design. We have long advocated 
the standardization of one style of display type for the advertisements of a 
newspaper, not only because the appearance of the paper will be better, but 
because advertisements can be set at less expense by the elimination of 
much sorts pulling. With only one style in the various sizes of type, there 
would necessarily be larger fonts; four fonts of one style of twenty-four 
point, for example, is much more practical than a font each of four different 
styles. A standardized border, say four-point plain rule, would also improve 
the general appearance of the Commonwealth. A variety of borders, like a 
variety of types, causes a newspaper to be displeasing to the eye on account 
of the resultant lack of harmony. Display of advertisements is satisfactory. 
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ADVERTISING UNDER WAR CONDITIONS. 
BY VAL FISHER, 
British Publisher and Member London Chamber of Commerce. 


ZAANY wonderful things have happened in 
advertising, through war conditions, and I 
want to touch on some of those things, that 
} you may be prepared for the conditions that 
al will probably arise as the war goes on. In 
the last four years the business men of Great 
Britain have learned more concerning the 
= importance of building good-will through 
advertising than they did in the forty years preceding the war. 

British manufacturers who have not a dollar’s worth of 
merchandise to sell, whose entire plants are employed on 
government work, are keeping their advertising continuously 
before the public, because while they are perfectly willing to 
turn their profits over to the Government, while they are 
perfectly willing for the sake of winning the war to have their 
factories commandeered and their normal business completely 
stopped, yet they are not willing to sacrifice their good-will; 
they are not willing to have their names or their products 
forgotten. 

And so they continue their advertising, continue building 
their good-will, so that when the war shall be won there will 
be an immediate demand for the billions of dollars’ worth of 
merchandise that their greatly enlarged factories will then 
turn out. 

This is a time when every manufacturer, every business 
man, should look far ahead. Good-will can not be built in a 
day, even by advertising. The war will not last always. We 
have all seen the mistake of being unprepared for war; it is 
almost as great and serious a mistake to be unprepared for 
peace. 

What are you going to do with your acres and acres of 
enlarged factory space now employed in the making of war 
products all over America, if you don’t build good-will now for 
the goods you are going to make when the war is won? How 
are you going to keep the smoke coming out of your factory 
chimneys after peace is declared, if you don’t keep your name 
constantly before the public now, and build a demand for your 
peace-time products that will insure a satisfactory business the 
minute you stop making munitions or other war supplies? 

The war has taught the manufacturers and business men of 
Britain that advertising is not only the least expensive way to 
sell goods, but that it also has the far more important function 
of building good-will — a good-will whose benefits, especially 
in critical times, can hardly be measured. British business 
men have also learned that advertising can be used in time of 
war to stop the sale of their goods, and at the same time retain 
and even increase the good-will of the public. In a few cases 
British corporations have realized when it was too late, and 
after irrevocable damage was done, that advertising would 
have saved them. 

Moreover, you Americans must not forget your opportuni- 
ties for foreign trade. Millions of people of Great Britain and 
France and Italy and Central and South America will be 
looking to you for American-made goods when the war is over. 
Those of you who are best prepared, those of you whose good- 
will is most firmly established, will reap the greatest benefit.— 
Manufacturers’ News. 








HARMONY AND VARIETY IN PRINTING. 


Some jobs of printing remind us of a painting by a master 
artist — harmonious, delightful; others remind us of nothing 
so much as an eagle’s nest after the old eagle has stirred it up. 

Some jobs of printing remind you of a lot of cold type; 
others remind you that there is such a thing as harmony and 
variety to be found outside of the dictionary.— G. W. Tuttle. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Gasoline-Burner Trouble Corrected. 


A Louisiana operator writes in part as follows: “Your 
information regarding the gasoline-burner was valuable. We 
have raised our tank two feet higher and cleaned out all con- 
nections, including the burner, finding that the connecting- 
pipe was almost choked and would hardly permit the flow of 
gasoline. Since doing the above we have had perfect results, 
a good flame that is easy to regulate, and no trouble at all in 
keeping the metal hot. We wish to thank you very much for 
the information given and will be glad to refer to you again if 
in need of helpful suggestions.” 


Clutch Jerks as Cams End Revolution. 


A Michigan operator writes: ‘‘I have adjusted the clutch 
as you advised; have secured 3 inch between forked lever and 
collar and have 43 inch between the collar and the shaft-bearing. 
I have also oiled the pulley-bearings and cleaned the leather 
buffers, but it has not eliminated the trouble, as the controlling- 
lever still moves out with a jerk when a line goes into the first- 
elevator jaws. Noting that there was considerable space 
between the lower lug of the starting-lever and the eccentric- 
screw, I changed the eccentric-screw to correspond as nearly 
as possible to the space mentioned in ‘“‘The Mechanism of the 
Linotype,” but was unable to get it exactly correct. The 
stopping-pawl rests 14 inch on the upper stop-lever, and the 
automatic pawls are set correctly. What else can I do to stop 
the noise made when the clutch goes into action?” 

Answer.—You may obtain relief by reducing the stress of 
the clutch-spring by turning out a trifle on the spring-bushing 
which is found on the clutch-rod. Also, by turning in on the 
screw on the lower stop-lever you may make up for lost 
motion between the various parts of the stopping mechanism 
group and possibly minimize the trouble. 


Teeth of Matrices Damaged. 

An Illinois publisher writes: ‘‘Under separate cover we 
are sending you several matrices which have damaged teeth. 
Will you kindly let us know what does this? We have been 
having a great deal of trouble with matrices dropping off the 
distributor-rail while distributing, and consequently a great 
many stops. Are these damaged teeth the cause of the afore- 
said trouble, and if so what causes the damaged teeth? If 
there is a new part we need, please send it out with instructions 
how to put on. Nearly all matrices show some wear on the 
teeth, especially the more frequently used letters.” 

Answer.— From the bruised condition of the combinations 
we judge the damage is done by the rails of the distributor-box 
bar. Examine the rails of this bar at the left end. At this 
point any bruises that are present will cause a cutting of the 
teeth of the matrices as they pass this place. If you find bruises, 
remove them with a fine three-cornered file. Also examine 
the rails of the second-elevator bar for bruises. Another place 
2-7 


to examine is the front lower edge of the intermediate bar. 
See if this part shows marks of the matrix teeth, or bruises. 
If the box-bar is badly damaged, a new one may be applied by 
removing the distributor-box and by pushing out the two pins 
that hold the bar in place. 


Escapement Needs Adjustment. 


An Illinois operator describes his trouble as follows: ‘On 
a Model 14 the matrices near the lower left end of the lower 
magazine protrude far enough from the magazine to be rubbed 
by the automatic matrix-guard when the crank-handle is 
pushed back full distance. Please inform me how to prevent 
the matrices extending so far out on the lower magazine. 
There is no other trouble present.” 

Answer.— If you do not find the locating-block loose, you 
will probably find it necessary to adjust the left end of the 
escapement a trifle toward the rear. This operation is rarely 
necessary, and in this instance will probably remedy your 
trouble. Turn crank-handle and raise magazine to full height. 
While in this position, loosen lock-nut on the adjusting-screw 
at left end of the escapement; turn forward a trifle on the screw 
and observe the action on the protruding matrices. When the 
lower ends of the matrices are about flush with the front edge 
of the magazine end-bar the adjustment is complete. Tighten 
lock-nut and try keys to see if matrices are allowed to fall 
from magazine. 


Gasoline and Kerosene Scarce in South Africa. 


A member of the firm of William Brown & Sons, Limited, 
publishers of the Zoutpansberg Review and the Waterberg Adver- 
tiser, Pietersburg, Transvaal, writes in part as follows: ‘“T 
noted in THE INLAND PRINTER for February, 1918, under the 
heading of ‘Machine Composition,’ a note entitled ‘More 
About the Electrically Heated Metal-Pot.’ After perusing 
the remarks from the Orphans’ Industrial School, Loysville, 
Pennsylvania, I might state that I have long been looking for 
this information confirming the success of electrically heated 
metal-pots. We are in a ‘no-man’s land,’ and at times find it 
very difficult to get, at any price, the necessary gasoline for our 
gasoline-burner, and although we also have a petroleum-burner, 
which is not all that could be desired, owing to the scarcity of 
petroleum as well as the enormous cost of same, I would, there- 
fore, be greatly obliged if you could give us your valuable 
assistance in the following few questions: We have installed 
a British Model 4 (three-magazine) linotype and are out for 
the immediate purchase of an electrical heating apparatus for 
the metal-pot alternating current 230-240. Would you be 
good enough to hand this letter of ours to the manufacturer 
who might communicate with us immediately, thus saving a 
lot of time? He should also state price and guarantee that the 
apparatus mentioned will do for our machine, stating what the 
cost would be for an eight-hour day at six pence per unit. Your 
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valuable journal comes as a boon and a blessing to us here, 
and we take this opportunity of congratulating you on the 
publication of such a valuable trade journal.” 

Answer.— We were pleased to receive the above letter, and 
to pass the request on to the manufacturers without delay. 


To Increase Stress of Pump-Lever Spring. 


An Iowa operator desires to give more power to pump by 
its spring on his Model 5, and asks if shortening the spring 
would have the desired effect. 

Answer.— The spring may be given increased power by 
moving it forward to the outside notch on its lever. It may also 
be strengthened by drawing down on the spring-hook to which 
the lower end of the pump-lever spring is attached. To do this, 
remove plunger-pin from pump-lever and start machine. When 
pump-lever descends, pull the upper end of the spring off the 
front end of the pump-lever. Allow the cams to return to 
normal if the heat is on the pot; if not; the cams may stand in 
that position. Loosen screw in the hook and lower it full 
distance if desired. Again allow the cams to turn far enough 
to permit the descent of the pump-lever. By standing on the 
machine-frame the operator may attach a hook to the upper 
ring of the spring, the spring may be pulled upwards, and its 
upper ring may be drawn on its lever with little trouble. 
Whoever attempts this operation should have a helper draw 
the spring on to the end of the lever when it is raised to a 
sufficient height by the operator. 


Matrix Is Slow to Respond. 


A Wisconsin operator writes that occasionally the space- 
band comes too quickly, beating the matrix into the assembling- 
elevator. He further states that this is the cause of the prin- 
cipal errors in his proofs, and desires to know how he can 
overcome the trouble. 

Answer.— When a spaceband drops into the elevator ahead 
of a matrix that should have preceded it, it does not indicate 
that the spaceband is too rapid, but rather, on the other hand, 
that the matrix is slow to respond to the touch of the key- 
button. Suggest that you test the relative actions by touching 
the key-button of the slow characters and noting if the matrix 
responds as promptly as it should. Repeat operations, fol- 
lowed by touching the spaceband key-lever. Note if the matrix 
is retarded in any way by chute-spring. If the chute-spring 
appears to retard the matrix, make the change by bending 
spring to permit a more free passage. If no interference occurs, 
observe if the keyboard cam drops and rotates promptly. 
Remove cam, then oil pivot and examine milled edge. Sharpen 
milling if too blunt. See that rubber roll is sufficiently rough 
to give a quick action to the cam when it drops. If the rubber 
is not slightly resilient, the roll should be replaced with a new 


one. 
Slug Has Fins Due to Rounded Edges of Mold. 


A South Dakota publisher sends several slugs showing fins 
on base. He asks if back knife is not at fault. 

Answer.— The cause of the fins on the slugs is due to the 
spreading or fringing of the metal around the mold-cell at the 
base of the slug. This trouble is caused by the rounded-off 
condition of the mold, due perhaps to some one scraping the 
mold with some hard instrument, possibly a screw-driver, 
or perhaps to the use of emery-paper in cleaning adhering 
particles from mold. At any rate, the back knife is not at 
fault, as it could not be made to damage the mold in that 
manner. The original cause may probably be traced to neglect 
of back mold-wiper. This part should receive more careful 
attention from operators. It should be cleaned occasionally 
to remove the scale that adheres. Oil and graphite may be 
rubbed into the felt, or, as some prefer, blue ointment may be 
applied to the felt wiper. Keeping the back mold-wiper so it 
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presses firmly against the mold-disk makes it possible for the 
felt wiper to keep the back of the mold fairly well cleaned, and 
to. some extent keeps metal from adhering to the back of the 
mold. This is especially true of the new mold-wiper. When 
the felt wears sufficiently to cause the brass rivets to become 
bright from rubbing on the back of the disk, it is time to apply 
a new piece of felt. This may be done without the rivets if 
desired. Heat the metal piece until it is hot enough to melt 
a piece of the stick shellac, and warm the piece of felt on the 
pot-cover. When the metal piece is coated with the hot shellac, 
apply it immediately to the piece of felt and hold it forcibly in 
contact until it adheres. Trim felt around edges with a sharp 
knife. Apply oily medium to felt and attach in position. If 
the wiper is examined every few days and kept firmly in contact 
with the disk, it will be noted that the adherence of metal to 
the back of the mold is greatly diminished. The front mold- 
wiper requires the same care and attention. However, oil need 
not be used; instead, saturate in gasoline and apply graphite, 
rubbing it well into the felt. Before applying new felt to the 
new style back mold-wiper, each felt should be oiled and then 
rubbed well with graphite. This makes it certain that the felt 
will be applying a lubricant to the back of the molds as the disk 
rotates. 


A Simple Adjustment Will Correct Trouble. 


A California operator writes: ‘‘Regarding the trouble I 
was having with the verge on a Model K, I took out the little 
pawls as you directed and cleaned them thoroughly; also the 
verge itself, and polished it. I think that was the cause of the 
trouble, as I was not bothered after doing so. Now I am work- 
ing on a Model 8 on which the release for changing magazines 
does not quite clear when the handle is pushed in, so that it 
“bumps” hard when sliding up or down. The release-catch is 
about two points or more out of the way. How can I correct 
this trouble?” 

Answer.— You can correct the trouble by moving the 
eccentric-screw (I-1516) found in each locating-bar. These 
screws are locked by a nut. To make the change, turn crank- 
handle and raise the magazines to full height, loosen the nuts 
found on the outside of each locating-bar, then turn the screws 
with a long screw-driver so that the eccentric part is moved 
toward rear of machine. In this operation, aim to set both 
screws alike. Afterwards tighten the nuts and try clearance 
by pushing in the handle full distance. As some early con- 
structed Model 8 machines do not have this eccentric-screw, 
it may be secured from the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
at San Francisco, California. The number is I-1516. 





A DAILY DUTY. 


Each day every American soldier in France is confronted 
by a great duty. Our army there has a great task to perform 
for our country, for the world, for civilization and for humanity. 
Our soldiers are doing their duty with a courage and fidelity 


-and efficiency that thrill every heart. 


Each day every American citizen at home is confronted by 
a great duty, a duty as imperative upon him or her as the duty 
of our soldiers is upon them. The American people have a 
great task to perform. It is to support to the limit of their 
ability our army, our navy, our country at war. 

To work with increased energy and efficiency so that our 
national production may be increased; to economize in con- 
sumption so that more material and labor and transportation 
may be left free for the uses of the Government, and with the 
resultant savings to support the Government financially, is the 
daily duty of every American. It is a duty that will be met 
by every American whose heart is with our soldiers in France, 
who glories in their courage and fighting ability and their 
success.— Exchange. 
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COMMERCIAL ART DEPARTMENT FOR THE 
PRINTERY. 


BY ROBERT F. SALADE. 


their own commercial art departments, some 
employing as many as half a dozen artists 
who work exclusively on designs and illustra- 
tions for customers. Hand-lettering, sketch- 
ing and illustrating are done for booklets, 
catalogues, posters, car-cards, placards, 
greeting-cards, display advertisements for 
newspapers, magazines, trade journals, etc. In the large 
printing and publishing establishments there is usually suffi- 
cient work of this character to keep a staff of commercial 
artists busy all year around. When there is nothing in the way 
of regular orders, the artists work up new ideas for ‘‘creative”’ 
business — original designs and illustrations for proposed 
house-magazines, booklets, catalogues and other forms of 
advertising literature. The service salesmen go out in the 
open field with the art subjects, and the designs and sketches 
are often the means of securing new and important business. 

Some of the medium-sized printing concerns, and even 
some of the smaller firms, have been recently adopting the 
commercial art department venture. There are the best of 
reasons for doing so. In the first place, patrons of the printer 
are frequently asking for artwork in connection with their 
orders. In the second place, the master printers are awakening 
to the fact that it pays to give complete service to customers. 
Moreover, the printers in general are beginning to realize that 
a great deal of new and profitable business can be ‘“‘created” 
with the aid of a clever commercial artist. 

It has been said that pictures tell their stories in all 
languages. This is true, indeed. In the elevated and sub- 
way trains, and in the trolley-cars, it is the handsome, colorful 
illustrations on the car-cards which first attract attention. In 
the newspapers, trade journals and magazines the pictures 
usually receive the reader’s first consideration. Everybody 
looks at the bill-board posters because of the bright, colored 
illustrations. 

The major portion of display advertising appearing in the 
standard magazines is illustrated. Practically all of the 
department store display and other advertising matter of this 
class which appears in the newspapers contains pictures. 
Coats, dresses, hats, shoes, house furnishings and a great 
variety of other things are illustrated so temptingly that 
people simply can not resist buying. The advertising power 
of pictures is remarkable. The illustrations in many of the 
newspaper and magazine advertisements may almost be classed 
as fine art. 

A large percentage of all direct-by-mail advertising liter- 
ature is illustrated. Booklets, folders, catalogues, house- 
organs, mailing-cards, etc., contain pictures which are amon 
the best examples of commercial art. In many cases the 
illustrations are printed in rich colorings, and they are so 
interesting that the reader is led to study every word of the 
advertisement carefully. The commercial artist can sketch 
the most commonplace article in such a manner that it will 
look attractive and tempting in the illustration. 

There is no limit to the scope of the commercial artist who 
possesses a lively imagination. He can picture a single object 
in a thousand different forms. For example, in one illustration 
he can show an automobile with beautiful mountain scenery 
in the background. In another illustration of the same auto- 
mobile he may show a background of woodlands or of open 
country. Instill another picture the motor-car is seen standing 
by the seashore. Many other parts of the world where it is 
possible for an automobile to travel can be suggested in the 
illustrations. In this fashion the pictures do more than merely 
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demonstrate the touring-car — they tell of the places one may 
visit in an automobile. 

These facts are mentioned to give a glimpse at the splendid 
field which is before the commercial artist. It is a pasture 
which is open to any progressive printer having a commercial 
art department in connection with his establishment. With 
the help of the artist, the printer with ideas can create orders 
for the best grades of printed matter. At the same time the 
printer creates business for men and women in many other 
lines. Illustrations, type, ink and paper can be made to build 
up new industries. The leading business developers of the 
world today are the service printers. 

To take advantage of the commercial art service plan it is 
not even essential that the printer employ an artist on salary. 
It is possible for the printer to make arrangements with a 
good ‘‘free-lance”’ artist to care for this branch of business on 
speculation. As the venture proves successful, and when 
enough work comes to keep the artist constantly busy, he may 
be engaged on a salary basis. A small, neat art department 
can be fitted up in the business office. Customers would soon 
become acquainted with the new venture. The art depart- 
ment should be advertised effectively, of course. 

Several printers who have medium-sized shops are following 
this plan, and the returns have been gratifying. Some of the 
work consists of regular orders, some is done on speculation. 
When the printer hits upon a good selling idea for a booklet, 
catalogue or other advertising matter of this kind, he asks the 
artist to design attractive illustrations for the proposed sub- 
ject. A dummy is prepared, also original copy matter; layouts 
are arranged to show how the artwork would appear in the 
completed form. The dummy, sketches, copy, etc., are then 
submitted to the prospective customer for consideration. 

In many instances the designs and pictures count for most 
in landing the order. Certainly the neat dummy, the inter- 
esting copy, the paper, etc., all play important parts, but the 
illustrations usually have the leading role. The art subjects 
are pleasing to the eye of the prospective buyer. The colors 
are particularly tempting. The intelligent business man is not 
slow in realizing that if pictures are delightful to his eye they 
will also be pleasing to the eyes of others; and the business 
man is usually flattered to know that the printer has gone to 
all this trouble and expense for the purpose of planning some- 
thing for his benefit. Before “taking a chance” with the 
artwork, dummy, etc., however, the printer felt pretty sure of 
his man; he had selected a prospective who was known as a 
believer in first-class printing. The business man of this 
character knows by practical experience that attractive adver- 
tising literature is always a safe investment. 

Norman T. A. Munder, the well-known printer of Balti- 
more, Maryland, personally informed the writer that expensive 
dummies and fine commercial art subjects were often the direct 
means of winning thousands of dollars’ worth of new business 
for his house. Mr. Munder cited one specific case which is 
explained in detail for the benefit of the reader. A new hotel 
was about to be opened for the public. Working under 
instructions from their employer, the Munder artists designed 
a number of interior views of the hostelry. The illustrations 
were so excellent that the costly furnishings and the splendid 
architecture were pictured with pleasing effects. The artists 
then prepared original designs for artistic borders and initial 
letters, title-page and cover. The dummy for a fine brochure 
was modeled. The layouts were so arranged that one could 
get a good suggestion as to how the finished product would 
appear. There were grace and refinement about everything 
in connection with the work. Mr. Munder’s idea was to make 
the booklet so handsome and useful that recipients would 
treasure it as a gift instead of considering it as merely a piece 
of advertising. No expense had been spared to accomplish 
the desired results. 
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Previous to having the artwork and dummy prepared, Mr. 
Munder interviewed the manager of the new hotel concerning 
the proposed brochure. The manager said that he had no 
objections to Mr. Munder submitting his plans, but with the 
understanding that there was to be no obligation to buy. 
The proposition would not have seemed encouraging to many 
printers, but Mr. Munder felt quite sure in proceeding with 
his project. Finally, when the dummy and art subjects were 
given to the manager he considered them so appropriate that 
he placed an order for several hundred thousand copies. 

One of the larger printing firms of Philadelphia has an 
artist-salesman on its staff. This salesman has been gaining 
volumes of new orders, mainly through the assistance of his 
original commercial art designs. He strides after the big 
buyers of fine printing, and actually creates business during 
all seasons of the year. When he goes to the manufacturer 
or dealer for the purpose of selling something original he sub- 
mits neat dummies and excellent commercial art designs to 
back up his argument. 

In addition to employing the artist-salesman mentioned, 
this firm has business connections with several commercial 
artists who make a specialty of doing artwork for printers’ 
service departments. These artists produce considerable work 
for the company on a commission basis. Not a few of the de- 
signs and illustrations are made for the contemplation of 
possible customers. If the printers succeed in gaining the 
orders, the artists, of course, are paid for their product. There 
are not many failures. The printers know the class of trade 
which appreciates service and printing of the highest quality. 

There are a number of concerns which print nothing but 
labels, poster stamps, stickers, etc., in colors. Many orders 
for the labels and other specialties run into millions. It is a 
nation-wide business. The field for gummed labels, printed 
in colored designs, is extensive. There is also a vast field for 
pictorial poster stamps. It is the commercial artists employed 
by these specialty concerns who create a great deal of the new 
business. While modern selling methods are essential, the 
salesmen could not accomplish the same results if they did not 
have attractive designs and illustrations to offer prospective 
buyers. Practically all of the heavy orders are secured with 
the aid of original art subjects. 

Within the last few years several master printers who have 
plate-printing and die-stamping departments in connection 
with their regular plants have been specializing in greeting- 
cards. This is a branch of the engraving industry which has 
been growing rapidly, and a few of the larger printing concerns 
have been making speedy headway with the greeting-card 
specialties. One plant in particular has been working day and 
night for a long period, turning out thousands of the cards in 
a wonderful assortment of designs and colorings. 

The principal motive power that drives the greeting-card 
industry is the work of the commercial artist. Without pretty 
pictures, artistic hand-lettering, original sketches and rich 
color effects, the greeting-cards would not amount to much. 
We refer to the expensive cards, stamped from steel dies, which 
are to be found in the leading stationery stores, art shops, etc. 
There is a growing demand for these goods, and the expensive 
lines are selling more readily than the cheaper grades. The 
more pleasing the designs and color schemes, the more numer- 
ous the sales. 

The steel-die stamper and the lithographer are working in 
close relationship with the commercial artist. He is a neces- 
sity in their businesses. Typographic printers in general should 
work in closer touch with the commercial artists. It is a union 
which would be of mutual advantage to every good printer and 
every clever commercial artist. Each can offer suggestions 
which would be of help to the other. Important new business 
can be developed in every direction. Orders can be created 
during quiet seasons of the year when they are most needed. 
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It is not advisable for the printer to rush headlong into the 
commercial art venture. It is a proposition which should be 
cultivated gradually. As a start, the printer should occa- 
sionally produce attractive pieces of printed matter for his 
own publicity, showing choice examples of commercial art. 
In all of this advertising literature the printer should keep 
announcing that he now has a commercial art department in 
his establishment for the convenience of patrons. It will not 
be necessary to have the artist constantly in the office at first. 
It would be an easy matter to keep in touch with the artist at 
his home location. 

When trying out a plan for creative business, something 
should be devised which could be sold to any of a number of 
manufacturers or dealers; for instance, an illustrated house- 
magazine suitable for the business of a merchant tailor. If 
the first tailor to whom the dummy is submitted could not be 
interested, there are many other tailors to call upon. It would 
not be difficult to sell a progressive merchant tailor service 
printing of this character. With a few striking drawings of 
well-groomed men and women, and with some matter about 
the advantages of custom tailoring, the printer would have 
material which could be sold to several tailors. 

Printed matter is always more interesting when it features 
illustrations in colors. Successful advertisers have learned 
this truth, and for that reason they are increasing their orders 
for illustrated printing. Printers who are in union with skilful 
commercial artists are gaining this business. There is plenty 
of room for other printers to promote the commercial art 
project. They can create new business for themselves as well 
as for others. 


THE LITTLE HOME PAPER. 
By CHARLES Hanson Towne IN The American Magazine 


The little home paper comes. to me, 
As badly printed as it can be; 
It’s ungrammatical, cheap, absurd — 
Yet how I love each intimate word! 
For here am I in the teeming town, 
’ Where the sad, mad people rush up and down, 
And it’s good to get back to the old lost place, 
And gossip and smile for a little space. 


The weather is hot; the corn crop’s good; 
They’ve had a picnic in Sheldon’s Wood. 
And Aunt Maria was sick last week; 

Ike Morrison’s got a swollen cheek, 

And the Squire was hurt in a runaway — 
More shocked than bruised, I’m glad to say. 
Bert Wills —I used to play ball with him — 
Is working a farm with his uncle Jim. 


The Red Cross ladies gave a tea, 

And raised quite a bit. Old Sol MacPhee 
Has sold his house on Lincoln road — 

He couldn’t carry so big a load. 

The Methodist minister’s had a call 

From a wealthy parish near St. Paul. 

And old Herb Sweet is married at last — 

He was forty-two. How the years rush past! 


But here’s an item that makes me see 

What a puzzling riddle life can be. 

“Ed Stokes,” it reads, “was killed in France 
When the Allies made their last advance.” 
Ed Stokes! That boy with the laughing eyes 
As blue as the early-summer skies! 

He wouldn’t have killed a fly — and yet, 
Without a murmur, without a regret, 


He left the peace of our little place, 

And went away with a light in his face; 

For out in the world was a job to do, 

And he wouldn’t come home until it was thru! 
Four thousand miles from our tiny town 

And its hardware store, this boy went down. 
Such a quiet lad, such a simple chap — 

But he’s put East Dunkirk ori the map! 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. 
receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


The Inland Printer Company will 
A list of technical books kept in stock will be 


found in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


A New Book on Composing-Room Costs. 


The latest contribution to the study of composing-room 
costs is a volume of 208 large octavo pages from the pen of 
Dorr Kimball, Berkeley, California, who, under the title of 
‘“Composing Room Management: A Survey of Present Con- 
ditions and Discussions in Detail of Possible Improvements,” 
gives an interesting study of the application of scientific man- 
agement to composing-room problems. 

In the introduction Mr. Kimball makes clear that it is not 
so much the hour-cost that indicates efficiency as the relation 
of that cost to the amount of production. He shows by easily 
understood figures just how a low hour-cost may camouflage a 
real loss and deceive the management. 

Taking a single plant of moderate size for demonstration, 
the author carries the reader and student step by step through 
a survey of the composing-room and a plotting of its present 
condition, calling attention to what he considers the weak 
points of the ordinary system of cost-finding. He then 
describes the variation of costs that would be here if each 
operation were carefully considered by itself and a specific unit 
of production applied. Using a budget system he determines 
the present cost of each of these operations and shows the 
fallacy of a uniform hour-cost for the whole department. 

There is much valuable information in his next step of 
ascertaining the value of a standardized type equipment, based 
upon the actual needs of the business, and maintained at a 
point just equal to the demand rather than the reckless buying 
of fonts because they appeal to the eye or seem called for. 

In Chapter II he shows the advantages of the Monotype 
system of non-distribution and the saving it can make in 
composing-room costs. 

Chapter IV explains the functional management system 
of A. Hamilton Church, and upon this Mr. Kimball bases his 
further suggestions for the improvement of this composing- 
room. By a series of carefully figured budgets he shows the 
effect of each improvement upon the cost of production, and 
renders them most strikingly by a series of graphs that even 
the man who is dull at figures can understand. 

The functional system divides the management into design, 
control, comparison and operation, which five classes contain 
all the functions of management, each, no matter how small, 
finding its place in one of these divisions. 

The book is written in a rather technical style and will 
appeal more to the advanced students of cost-finding by its 
exactness and intensive study of detail. 

One of the features that appeals to us is that of separating 
design from production. Mr. Kimball goes somewhat further 
in the details of layout than any other writer on this subject 
with whom we have come in contact. He not only gives the 
compositor a layout sketch, but also enters in detail the mate- 
rial to be used down to the number and size of the leads and 
slugs. To one accustomed to manufacturing detail this is not so 
strange, but it would prove a surprise to the ordinary printer. 





A study of this book can not fail to give the earnest student 
of cost-finding some valuable ideas because it takes the subject 
upin a different way from that to which printers are accustomed. 

‘“Composing-Room Management,” published by Dorr 
Kimball, Berkeley, California. Price, Sto. 


‘‘From Copyholder to Proofreader.” 


The road from copyholder to proofreader is known only to 
those who have traveled it. Having made the journey, and 
knowing the laborious path, with the difficulties that must be 
encountered, it was with a keen sense of appreciation that the 
writer reread the entire series of twelve articles on the above 
subject, which appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER. In these 
articles the author, Mrs. H. B. Cooper, has presented not only 
some interesting reading for the copyholder, but also some good, 
sound advice and practical suggestions for the attainment of 
proficiency. The articles have been written from an entirely 
different standpoint than other works for the proofreader — 
they have been prepared especially for the copyholder, and it 
may be said that for the first time the copyholder has been 
offered practical advice and assistance in printed form. General 
rules regarding grammar, punctuation, style, etc., have not 
been given. Those are left for the copyholder to gather from 
other sources, some of which are recommended. The articles 
might better be called a series of straight “‘heart-to-heart talks”’ 
with copyholders on how best to avoid the pitfalls and surmount 
the obstacles that confront them. 

After briefly emphasizing the importance of the work of 
the proofreader — to whom literary folk turn in order to have 
typographic standards maintained in their work, and the 
printer for the purpose of having his work kept up to a proper 
standard of literary excellence — the author takes up the trail 
of the elusive comma, and, out of the fulness of her own 
experience, gives some pointed suggestions for learning its 
proper use, then goes on through many of the things in which 
the copyholder must needs become proficient. 

The position of proofreader requires familiarity with a 
multitude of things, as well as considerable work of a routine 
nature. Necessarily, a large proportion of the many details 
must be relegated to the subconsciousness in order that the 
conscious mind may be alert, ready to detect errors before the 
work goes to press. The author has dwelt at some length, and 
in an interesting manner, on this phase of the work. How to 
catch misspellings, correct division of words, capitalization, and 
the numerous other points that must be watched constantly, 
are presented ina way that makes them an interesting study. 

In answer to a number of requests, the author intends 
publishing the articles in book form, at a probable price of 
about $1, and will be glad to keep in touch with those who have 
been benefited by her articles. Readers of this brief review who 
desire copies of the book will facilitate arrangements for its 
publication by ordering in advance direct from the author, Mrs. 
H. B. Cooper, 5626 Stewart street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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JUST A HUMDRUM WORKINGMAN. 


BY EDGAR WHITE. 


HE less you say about me the better, but if 
you want to give these other fellows a boost 
T’ll help you—they’re worth it. As for 
myself, I’m merely a humdrum working- 
man, with nothing extraordinary to hang a 
story on.” 

The observation was made by H. J. 

Blanton, editor of the Monroe County (Mo.) 
Appeal, to a newspaper friend who had hunted him up to learn 
something about the method of the Appeal in winning such 
excellent results in war work and other tasks for the welfare 
of the people. Mr. Blanton is the fortunate owner of a beautiful 
loving-cup, given him by the Missouri Press Association for 
having done the most constructive editorial work for good 

citizenship and public service during the year 1917. 

Let’s see what this “humdrum workingman” has been 
doing to merit such a signal honor at the hands of his fellow 
craftsmen in Missouri: 

Planned a ‘‘Cooky Day” for the Monroe County soldiers 
in the camps. Called for 189 boxes of cookies for last Thanks- 
giving; got 800 boxes and hired a storeroom in which to 
receive and arrange them for shipment. Was loyally supported 
by the women and girls in every part of Monroe County. 
Colored women and girls aided. 

Attended a Y. M. C. A. meeting at Hannibal as sole volun- 
tary representative from Monroe County in order to learn what 
it was all about; decided it was good, and arose in meeting, 
pledging his county for $7,000 in seven days; went back home, 
called the business men together, organized a whirlwind cam- 
paign and telegraphed the Y. M. C. A. $15,000, and told them 
if they needed any more to let Monroe County know. 

Was the leader of the Red Cross Christmas Candle drive 
last winter and increased the membership from 1,100 to 3,000 
in a week. 

Found the Government did not furnish pillows to the sol- 
diers; raised a fund to send every Monroe County boy a good, 
serviceable pillow, with his name on it. Soldiers in one camp 
tried out the pillows the first night in a free-for-all pillow fight, 
and the pillows didn’t lose a feather. 

Made initial payments on a lot of bibles, silk flags and com- 
fort kits for soldiers, and induced people to contribute enough 
to make the same donation to every soldier from the county. 

During the fuel famine last winter induced landowners near 
town to furnish coal and wood free to the poor who would haul 
the supplies, and by this move developed the fact that a rich 
bed of coal existed near town. 

Organized a social brotherhood in the Baptist church, and 
the first act of the brotherhood was to raise several hundred 
dollars for a specialist to operate upon a little crippled girl of 
the town. The operation was successful and the little girl is 
now walking like others. 

Led a campaign for a new high-school building in Paris. 

Organized and encouraged a class in journalism in the high 
school, and devoted generous space in the Appeal for meri- 
torious work of students. 

Induced the Missouri Writers’ Guild to have an annual 
summer outing this year at Florida, Mark Twain’s birthplace, 
in Monroe County, promising to act as host and furnish free 
transportation for all visitors from Paris to Florida, and to 
stake out all the good fishing and swimming holes on Salt 
River, which circles around the historic old village. 

When the steadily advancing rates on print-paper made 
things look rocky for country publishers, Mr. Blanton, acting 
for the Missouri Press Association, got in touch with mills and 
supply houses and made arrangements with them by which 
Missouri publishers saved from three to five cents per pound 
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on their paper, according to the amount taken, and enabled 
them to weather a very trying period. 

Established in his office a correspondence bureau to keep 
in touch with the soldiers from Monroe County. Through 
this bureau several Monroe County parents have learned where 
their sons have been transferred, after they were unable to 
locate them by their own efforts. 

When the grasshoppers invaded Missouri in the summer, 
hunted up an expert and had a model. made of an invention 





H. J. Blanton, Editor ‘‘Monroe County Appeal.” 


that would exterminate the hoppers; this model was placed in 
the court-house yard and its operation explained to farmers. 

Gave his son, Cadet Edgar Blanton, now in the aviation 
service, to his country. 

Paris is a pretty town of about two thousand. It is the 
capital of one of Missouri’s richest counties. It is remarkable 
for its many beautiful homes and handsome public buildings. 
B. F. Blanton, father of H. J., started the Monroe County A ppeal 
in Paris forty-five years ago. It was hard sledding in the early 
days. Sometimes it took considerable hustling to get the 
ready-prints out of the express office, for they came C. O. D. 
They don’t send things to the Appeal that way now. The paper 
is an all-home print, and it has a splendid circulation. The 
Blantons are now financially on Easy Street. The father drops 
into the office occasionally to see how things are running, but 
the management is in ‘‘Jack’s”’ hands, and he is inspired by 
the same philosophy of life that enabled his father to make the 
Appeal one of the most popular and successful papers in the 
State. On the editorial page is a column or so of large type 
under the heading “Hints by the Horse Editor.” These go 
after frauds, abuses and shams without gloves, and are widely 
copied by Missouri newspapers. Because of their peculiar 
punch Jack Blanton has time and again received offers by 
city newspapers to take an editorial desk at a good salary. 
But he declines politely, yet firmly. In the pretty town where 
he lives with people whom he has known all his life, he is his 
own boss. And he would never be contented away from those 
good friends with whom he has worked so long. Being close 
to the heart of the people he can watch their development and 
aid them in making their lives richer and better. As Blanton 
looks at it, this is the big mission of the country journalist. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


New Barnhart Manager for St. Louis. 


Tue INLAND PRINTER has received an 
announcement of the fact that R. C. Kern, 
who has been connected with the Kansas 
City house of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
for the past five years, succeeded Harry T. 
Mathews as manager of the St. Louis house 
on October 1. Mr. Mathews resigned to 
take up war work with the Y. M. C. A. in 
France, and carries with him the appreciation 
for efficient service rendered company and 
customers alike. 


A Clearing-House for Teachers 
of Printing. 


The International Association of Teachers 
of Printing has established a codperative 
bureau for placing printing instructors in 
teaching positions. The association has its 
home at 444 West Fifty-seventh street, New 
York city, and is preparing to list all appli- 
cants for teaching positions and to receive 
requests from school boards and superin- 
tendents where vacancies exist. The associa- 
tion will charge no fee and will make no 
direct recommendations of applicants or 
positions. It will rather afford a clearing- 
house for bringing together the school system 
which is in need of a teacher and the teacher 
who is in need of a position. 

Joseph A. Donnelly, president of the 
association, will be glad to answer all inquiries 
both concerning the work of the association 
and of its codperative teachers’ agency. 


Ordnance Civilians’ Association Publishes 
Magazine. 


Iniowin is the name of a monthly maga- 
zine, the first issue of which has just made 
its appearance, published by the Ordnance 
Civilians’ Association, United States Army, 
Washington, District of Columbia. The 
object of the magazine is to provide a means 
of communication between the civilian 
workers in the ordnance department, of 
whom there are in the neighborhood of eight 
thousand, and thereby increase the morale of 
the organization. 

The leading article in the initial issue is a 
message from Maj. Gen. C. C. Williams, 
Chief of Ordnance, United States Army — 
accompanied by a full-page reproduction of 
his photograph — which explains the pur- 
pose of the magazine, gives his unqualified 
approval of it, and urges the closest codpera- 
tion of all the civilian employees. 

On the front cover appears a two-color 
engraving depicting the civilian worker at 





his desk with his stenographer, while in 
the background are represented a munition 
plant in full blast and a glimpse of our boys 
in action ‘over there.”” The magazine con- 
tains a number of valuable suggestions to 
the civilian workers, as well as several 
articles of a lighter vein. 


Extension of Closing Date of Bond-Paper 
Printing Contest. 


The closing date of the $1,000 prize contest 
for the best half-tone printing on bond-paper, 
conducted by the Crocker-McElwain Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Massachusetts, has been 
extended to December 31. This extension 
was made necessary on account of the num- 
ber of printers who were unable to get their 
entrics in on the date first set. The interest 
this contest has aroused, and the number of 
entries received to date, we understand, has 
proved decidedly gratifying. The company 
would have preferred to close on the date 
first agreed upon, but at the same time 
desired that every printer have full oppor- 
tunity to take part in the competition. 
Those who are learning only now of this 
contest, and who would like to take part in 
it, should write the company for entry blanks 
and information on the conditions which 
govern participation. 


Company Organized to Establish Hebrew 
Printing-Plant in Jerusalem. 


Leon Zolotkoff, director of the Chicago 
Zionist Bureau, advises THE INLAND 
PRINTER that capital stock in the amount of 
$200,000 has been subscribed for the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of the Jerusalem 
Printing Works Association, a modernly 
equipped printing and publishing house. 

The aims of the organization as outlined 
in a prospectus sent the editor are three-fold. 
The first and foremost object will be ‘“‘to 
publish and supply religious and secular 
Hebrew books.” In addition it is planned 
“to produce a superior quality of printing 
work for the Government and public institu- 
tions, to publish Hebrew text-books for the 
schools, and to do printing for commercial 
houses.” The third aim is ‘“‘to form a center 
for the printed word around which shall 
group themselves those who have a message 
for their people or for humanity and are in 
need of the printing art to convey their 
message to the world.” 

It is planned to equip the plant with 
$100,000 of the amount subscribed, while 
the remaining $100,000 will be used as 
working capital. 


W. J. Hartman Sells “Ben Franklin 
Monthly.” 


With the September issue, the Ben 
Franklin Monthly, a journal devoted entirely 
to the interests of the employing printers, 
passed from the control of W. J. Hartman, 
the publisher since June, 1907, to the newly 
organized Ben Franklin Publishing Com- 
pany, of which P. A. Howard is president 
and also managing editor. Prior to the time 
when Mr. Hartman took hold of the publica- 
tion, it was a small paper called Drop of Ink. 
The Ben Franklin Monthly was for some time 
the official organ of the Ben Franklin Club 
of Chicago, and has been instrumental 
mainly in spreading cost propaganda. 


John D. Babbage Is Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Company’s New England Manager. 


An announcement has been received of 
the appointment of John D. Babbage as 
New England manager for the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company. Mr. Babbage will take 
care of the interests of that company in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Maine and Rhode Island, and will maintain 
headquarters at 191 High street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Babbage is a native of 
Kentucky, and a practical printer. He has a 
wide acquaintance among printers through- 
out the East and the South, which territory 
he covered for many years as sales represen- 
tative, with headquarters in Buffalo, and 
more recently in Washington. 


New York Printing-House Craftsmen 
Open Season. 


The New York Club of Printing-House 
Craftsmen held its opening dinner of the 
season, Thursday evening, October 17, at 
the Hotel Navarre. Over one hundred mem- 
bers and guests were present. After the 
meal President Walling announced that 
twenty-two new members had been elected 
by the board of governors, and then intro- 
duced the speaker of the evening, Martin 
Green, war correspondent of the Evening 
World, who gave an interesting talk on what 
he saw on the battle-field, as well as some 
humorous anecdotes of our boys “over 
there.” 

Two ambulances donated by the club and 
its friends to the Motor Corps Division of 
the National League for Women’s Service 
were at the hotel entrance. Capt. Louise 


Ruxton of the Brooklyn Corps delivered an 
address on the good work which is being 
done by these women, and good use to which 
the ambulances have already been put. 
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The Advancement of Frank B. Berry. 


The manager of the Typographic Depart- 
ment of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany is one of the most popular men in the 
field of manufactures for printers. Frank B. 
Berry is his name, and his specialty is making 
and keeping friends. These friends will be 





Frank B. Berry. 


pleased to learn that Mr. Berry has been 
elected a vice-president of the American 
Type Founders Company, in recognition of 
his long and valuable services. This promo- 
tion will not affect the status of the Typo- 
graphic Department, of which Mr. Berry 
will remain manager. 

Franklin Belknap Berry was born in 
Akron, Ohio, March 23, 1853. He learned 
to print in Pittsfield, New Hampshire, in 
the plant of the Suncook Valley Times. In 
1876 he started a weekly paper, the Waltham 
(Mass.) Weekly Record, which the Waltham- 
ites did not live up to; so he turned westward, 
pausing for a year or so in Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, improving the strictly hand- 
set typography of the Franklin County 
Times. Reaching his birthplace again in 
1878, the Akron Daily Beacon won out in 
the competition for Mr. Berry’s services, and 
it still flourishes— the oldest paper in 
Akron, established as a weekly in 1839. 

In 1881, Mr. Berry became secretary of 
the Cleveland Type Foundry, which quite 
soon put forth a succession of novel type- 
faces (including one in Chinese and one in 
Japanese), most of them leaders in the 
efficient style then prevalent. The Printing 
Art recently reprinted a specimen of typo- 
graphic art of the period of the Eighties, done 
by Mr. Berry, in which a frog on a bicycle 
soars serenely over the tops of a jungle of 
palm trees, while a row-boat plies in the 
cloudless ether of the upper right-hand 
corner. It was a period of rebound from 
old-fashioned ‘“‘typey”’ types, and the spring 
was so high that the guilty parties, type- 
founders and printers, landed on the safe 
and sound plane of the better fashions of the 
last two decades. Those days of “slobs, 
curlicues and blurbs” were typography’s 
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most joyous period, but the reductio ad 
absurdum was administered by F. B. Berry’s 
“Mikado” series. It was the limit; then 
came De Vinne, Jenson Old Style and sanity. 
The Cleveland Type Foundry was quite 
successful. Its principal proprietor made a 
fortune, and sold the typefoundry to the 
American Type Founders Company in 1892. 
Mr. Berry remained as manager in Cleveland 
until 1898, when he was promoted to the 
Cincinnati house. In r1g0r he was again 
promoted taking the position of manager of 
the Typographic Department in the central 
plant in Jersey City. In 1909 Mr. Berry was 
elected a director of the company, and now, 
as said before, the American Type Founders 
Company expresses its appreciation by 
electing him its third vice-president. 


Harry H. Latham Passes Away. 


Harry H. Latham, president of the Latham 
Machinery Company, and one of the best 
known figures in local and national printing 
circles, passed away at his home in Chicago 
on the evening of October 9, death being 
caused by an attack of influenza. 

Mr. Latham was born in Sandwich, 
Illinois, September 19, 1859. After graduat- 
ing from Northwestern University, he fol- 
lowed his profession of civil engineer for a 
few years, being one of the pioneers who 
helped in the extension of the railroads in 
the Far West. 

Mr. Latham became interested in labor- 
saving appliances and machinery for the 
bookbinder and printer in 1886. In 1894 the 
Latham Machinery Company was organized, 
with Mr. Latham as president. As head of 
this company Mr. Latham spent the remain- 
der of his life, always endeavoring to improve 
conditions for the bookbinders’ trade through 
the manufacture of such time and labor- 
saving devices and machines as would give 
greater profit for their labors. He also gave 
much attention to the development of stitch- 
ing-machines for fiber and corrugated box 
industries. 

In his social life, Mr. Latham was a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Athletic Association, of 
which he was president during the year 
1916, the Iroquois Club, of which he was 
president at the time of his death, the South 
Shore Country Club and the Edgewater 
Golf Club. 

Mr. Latham leaves a wife, two sons, Harry 
O. and Paul H., and an adopted daughter. 


New York School for Printers’ Apprentices 
Opens School Year. 


Notwithstanding the number of young 
men who have entered military service, the 
New York School for Printers’ Apprentices 
opened its doors September 30 with a good 
enrolment and with prospects for another 
successful year. 

The program has been considerably en- 
larged and improved. The staff of instructors 
has also been greatly strengthened by the 
addition of F. W. Williams, a practical 
printer and advertising expert of many 
years’ experience. Mr. Williams will be 
associated as instructor with A. L. Blue, the 
director of the school and one of its founders, 
and Frederick A. Blossom, Ph.D., a graduate 
of Johns Hopkins University, who will con- 
tinue in charge of the English department. 
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The coming year will be the seventh in the 
history of this unique school, which was 
launched in 1912. It is managed jointly by 
Typographical Union No. 6 and a group of 
employing printers, and occupies quarters in 
the Hudson Guild settlement at 436 West 
Twenty-seventh street, New York city. 

The course of study, which is open after- 
noons and evenings to registered apprentices, 
includes practical work in type composition, 
advertising and layouts, together with 
educational courses in grammar, spelling, 
punctuation and proofreading. 

The value of the apprentices’ school, which 
is conducted on a codperative, nonprofit- 
making basis, is attested by the increase in 
the attendance from a mere handful of 
students in 1912 to nearly four hundred last 
year. It is planned to add other depart- 
ments of the printing-trade to the curriculum, 
and make the school a model for the entire 
country, with a view to encouraging the 
establishment of similar institutions in other 
printing centers. 


The “Inland Printer’? Receives More 
Australian Visitors. 


Again THE INLAND PRINTER takes pleasure 
in recording a pleasant visit from some of 
our Australian neighbors, who are studying 
American printing machinery and methods. 
Our visitors this month were Messrs. Percy 
Marchant and Donald Taylor, of Sydney, 
New South Wales. Mr. Marchant is the 





Donald Taylor. 
Photo by Matzene Studio, Chicago 


managing director of Marchant & Co.., 
Limited, and The Farmers & Settlers News- 
paper, Limited, and is also chairman of the 
board of directors of Highlight, Limited. 
He has been connected with the printing 
industry of New South Wales for the past 
twenty-five years, going to Australia from 
England, and his firm was the pioneer in 
offset printing in Australia. 

Mr. Tayior is a director of the firm of 
Highlight, Limited. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with Marchant & Co. in the capacity 
of supervisor but retired from that company 
to devote his time to the work of Highlight, 
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Limited, which was organized about the first 
of this year to develop the photo-offset 
process. 

Both of these gentlemen, who are now on 
their way East, are here for the purpose of 
studying American machinery, processes and 
methods, especially in connection with 
photoengraving and photo-offset. Mr. Tay- 
lor would be glad to receive correspondence 
and literature giving complete information 

_regarding photomechanical processes, with a 
view to representing American firms who 
desire to extend their business into Australia, 


New Rack for Job-Press Rollers. 


The R. A. Hart Manufacturing Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, manufacturer of 
several labor-saving specialties for the 
printer, including paper-joggers, counters 
and press-roller racks, has just announced a 
new rack for holding job-press rollers. 

The new rack is a modification of the 
cylinder-press roller-rack, which has heen 
manufactured by the company for some time. 
Like the larger rack, it is designed to save 
time in cleaning rollers and to keep rollers 
in proper condition, thereby permitting 
longer and better service from them. 

The illustration on this page gives a very 
good idea of the rack. A special feature, 
not clearly shown, is that the upper plate 
which holds the rollers is made in two parts, 
permitting their use together as one piece or 
divided for adjustment to rollers of two 
different lengths. In addition, a quarter 
plate is furnished which holds three rollers, 





Job-Press Roller-Rack Manufactured by R. A. 
Hart Manufacturing Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


making it possible to hold rollers for three 
presses of different size in the rack. The 
openings in these plates are fitted with 
flexible springs for holding the rollers in 
place, enabling the pressman to put rollers 
in the rack or to remove them with but one 
hand. The base plate in which the rollers 
stand is only twenty-two inches in diameter, 
yet it will accommodate twelve rollers in that 
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’ small space. This base plate is made in the 


form of a saucer to catch the liquid with 
which the rollers are washed. As this liquid, 
generally an oil, drains off the rollers it falls 
into this base plate, and from it drains into 
the reservoir below, where it is retained. 
The base plate is, therefore, always clean, 
while from the reservoir, through a pet- 
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Arrangements are being made with other 
capable instructors for material covering the 
following subjects: Courses of Study, In- 
struction Papers, Lesson Sheets, Printing 
Exercises, Class Talks, Use of the Stereop- 
ticon and Projectoscope in the School Print- 
Shop, Linoleum Block Printing, The School 
Magazine, How Printing Can Be Correlated 











Orchestra Composed of Employees in Pressroom of the Wynkoop 
Hallenbeck Crawford Company. 


cock, the oil may be drawn for use again. 
An additional feature concerning this base 
plate which holds the rollers is that it rests 
upon ball bearings, permitting the pressman 
to swing it to the most convenient position 
for insertion or removal of rollers. The base 
plate is thirty-two inches from the floor, a 
height determined by tests made to find the 
most convenient position for easy handling 
of the rollers. 

Descriptive literature concerning _ this 
roller-rack, as well as other specialties made 
by this firm, may be secured by writing the 
company at the address given above. 


Printing Teachers’ Co-operative Bureau. 


The coéperative bureau of the Inter- 
national Association of Teachers of Printing 
is planning a series of articles dealing with 
methods of teaching printing. These will be 
issued in ten installments and will be mailed 
to registered members during the school 
year. 

The first bulletin, published in September, 
contained the details of one of the courses of 
study submitted to the convention held at 
Newark, New Jersey, last March. At this 
convention there was presented a new method 
of teaching typesetting which marks a 
decided advance in the methods of instruc- 
tion now followed in the average school 
print-shop. The system originated with 
Harry W. Osgood, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

This new course created much favorable 
comment at the convention, and it is now 
being tested by several printing instructors 
in New York schools. The work turned out 
by Mr. Osgood’s pupils has attracted a great 
deal of attention, and he is considered one 
of the most successful men in this work in 
the State of New Jersey. Previous to his em- 
ployment by the Jersey Board of Education, 
Mr. Osgood was for several years connected 
with the specimen printing department of 
the American Type Founders Company. 


with Academic Subjects, Organization of the 
Printing Class for Shop Work, Examination 


Questions, Minimum Requirements for 
Graduates, etc. 
Joseph A. Donnelly, 444 West Fifty- 


seventh street, is conducting the Printing 
Teachers’ Coéperative Bureau, and will be 
glad to answer all inquiries concerning this 
branch of the work. 


Service Flag Raising in Big New York 
City Plant. 


The extent to which the Government’s 
man-power requirements have made inroads 
into the personnel of the printing industry 
may be gaged by the fact that from one 
department of the pressroom of the Wynkoop 
Hallenbeck Crawford Company, New York 
city, seventeen men have gone into different 
branches of Uncle Sam’s service. In con- 
sequence, this department held a service 
flag raising on September 14, which proved 
to be an especially enjoyable occasion. An 
interesting feature in connection with the 
program given at that time was the music 
rendered by an orchestra composed entirely 
of members of the pressroom force. The 
accompanying illustration is from a photo- 
graph taken at that time. 


Paul H. Latham Now President of 
Latham Machinery Company. 


At a special meeting of the stockholders of 
the Latham Machinery Company, Chicago, 
Paul H. Latham, son of the deceased Harry 
H. Latham, was elected president and will 
assume full control of the company’s affairs. 
Mr. Latham has been connected with his 
father in the business for ten years, and is 
thoroughly familiar with the manufacture of 
this line of machinery, as well as with the 
trade. The business will continue as in the 


past, without any other change in the per- 
sonnel of the company. 
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Stuebing Truck Company Increases 
Factory Space. 


The business of the Stuebing Truck Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturers of 
the Stuebing lift truck, has increased to such 
an extent that a new factory building, 115 
feet wide by 600 feet long, has been erected 
in Winton Place, a suburb of Cincinnati. 
The Stuebing company makes a lift truck 
that is in use by a number of the larger 
printing-houses, paper dealers and general 
manufacturers. 


Empire Type Foundry, of Delevan, 
New York, Increases Facilities. 


The Empire Type Foundry, Delevan and 
Buffalo, New York, in addition to casting 
metal type and other printers’ supplies, is 
putting in new machinery for the manufac- 
ture of wood type, wood rule, etc. The new 
equipment, we are informed, is the most 
modern that the skill of the present genera- 
tion has produced. The company’s plant is 
located in the heart of the rock-maple belt 
of western New York, and that wood is 
largely used in the manufacture of high- 
grade wood type and engraver’s end-wood. 


“Jester Is Going to France.” 


The headline quoted above is from a small 
circular issued by C. Monroe Jester, repre- 
sentative of The Western Type Foundry, 
117 West Harrison street, Chicago, in the 
States of Indiana and Kentucky, to announce 
the fact that he has enlisted with the 
Y. M. C. A. for secretarial duty, and that 
he will soon be in France. The circular is 
happily written and though we have never 
met Jester we know him to be a warm- 


hearted, friendly sort of a fellow who will be. 


just as glad to see his friends “‘over there” 
as here, even though they will have no orders 
for supplies to hand him. 


Gene Turner Making Headquarters 
in Chicago. 


Our genial friend, Gene Turner, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who called at the office of THE 
INLAND PRINTER recently, advises us that he 
is making Chicago his headquarters for the 
next few months. Any of his friends who 
desire to get in touch with him will find him 
at the New Wellington. 


Perfected Wrapping-Papers for the 
Baker’s Product. 


Time was when bread was wrapped in 
newspapers or any other kind of paper that 
had already served its original use, and which 
could be bought from children at a cent a 
pound and less. Modern ideas of cleanliness 
as an aid to sanitation and health, combined 
with a proved preference on the part of the 
public for goods in original trade-marked 
packages, have caused the baker to see the 
advantage in sending out his product in a 
clean, printed wrapper of paper suited for 
the purpose. ; 

Not long ago the Association of Master 
Bakers spent $3,500 for the purpose of 
determining the kind of paper best suited 
for bread-wrapping. The problem was not 
only to insure against contamination, but to 
obviate the possibilities of foreign odors 
being taken up by the bread, to insure the 
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retention of moisture to keep the product in 
a fresh condition, and, withal, to supply 
sufficient ventilation to prevent mold. Such 
a paper, we learn from The Paper Mill, has 
been developed and patented by The Water- 
proof Paper and Board Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, which firm furnishes the wrapping- 
paper to the baker printed with an orig- 
inal, often trade-marked, design. For the 
printing of these wrappers this company 
operates six Meisel rotary presses, with their 
complement of slitters, which are designed 
especially for the production of that spe- 
cialty, in large quantities. 

In Chicago, The Central Waxed Paper 
Company operates two of the Meisel presses 
in the production of waxed bread-wrapping 
paper, and there are other printers, no 
doubt, who are engaged in this specialty 
line, which is increasing in volume by leaps 
and bounds. 


Harold E. Bothwell Honored by The 
De Vinne Press Chapel. 


Tue INTAND PRINTER has received a copy 
of the resolutions adopted at a special meet- 
ing of the chapel of The De Vinne Press, New 
York city, October 15, when it was learned 
that Harold E. Bothwell, a fellow member 
and a nephew of the manager of the company, 
James W. Bothwell, had passed away. The 
resolutions honor the deceased for his sterling 
qualities and ability. Ina letter accompany- 
ing the resolutions, the secretary of the 
chapel, John W. English, refers to the close 
coéperation extended the foreman, Camille 
De Vese, and the workmen by Mr. Bothwell 
in winning the prizes awarded The De Vinne 
Press in the notable contest conducted by 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company in 
1914. 

News of the Denver Field. 

The master printers of Salt Lake City 
have just settled a controversy with the 
pressmen as to their scale of wages. An 
agreement to extend over the period of one 
year has been made, whereby journeymen on 
cylinder presses are to receive $30.50 per 
week, while platen pressmen are to be paid 
$27. Foremen of rooms having fewer than 
five platens will be paid $29; in rooms of 
more than five platens, $30.50. Cylinder 
pressroom foremen will be paid $35, while 
foremen over one pony cylinder and three 
platens are to receive $30.50 per week. The 
apprentice scale on platen presses is $18 for 
the first two years — over two years’ experi- 
ence, $20. On cylinder presses the appren- 
tice up to two years’ experience is to receive 
$20, beyond that time, $22. 

Labor troubles galore have been the lot of 
the Denver printing-trade since the begin- 
ning of October. The five labor unions 
signed up last year for what was thought to 
be three-year contracts. It seems, however, 
that the contracts with the bindery women 
were not changed to read from one year to 
three years, as was the case with the other 
contracts. Last August the women requested 
that their scale be increased from $13.50 for 
journeywomen, and from $15 to $18 for 
forewomen. It was then discovered that the 
period of the contract had not been extended. 
Conferences were held and the employers 
pointed out to the women that they were 
receiving more than employers of any other 
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competing city were giving their bindery 
help. The women, however, stood out for 
the increase, and on September 30 the 
employers made a counter proposition of $1 
a week as a bonus during the war, the con- 
tract to be renewed for two years so as to 
expire with the four other contracts. To 
the surprise of the employers, the women, at 
their meeting, voted to reject the proposition 
and decided, as they wrote to the employers, 
to “quit in concert.” The next day the 
employers gave them the extra 50 cents 
which was requested, and a new contract was 
executed after another conference. Business 
in Denver has not been good enough to war- 
rant any increases being considered. There 
is an overequipment of at least forty per cent 
at present, owing to the decrease of work on 
account of the war. It has been suggested 
that an amalgamation of some of the plants 
should be brought about, but it is difficult to 
arrive at any arrangement which will be con- 
sidered by printers as equitable so far as they 
are concerned. The salvation of some of the 
concerns, however, can only be brought 
about by a combination to reduce the heavy 
overhead which is now being felt all along 
the line. 

News has been received in Denver that 
Major Erle Kistler, son of W. H. Kistler, of 
the Kistler Printing & Stationery Company, 
has been promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel for conspicuous service and gallantry 
with his regiment at Chateau Thierry. This 
news was received with great satisfaction by 
the many friends of the Kistler family, as 
well as by the members of the printing fra- 
ternity generally. 

In the death of Ernst A. Peters, president 
of the Peters Paper Company, Denver, 
which occurred October 3, the West has lost 
one of its most prominent and _respected 
paper jobbers. It was in 1874 that the 
deceased, with an uncle, founded the busi- 
ness, which has prospered from the start. 
At the time of his death, Mr. Peters was 
regarded as a millionaire, having inherited 
the larger portion of his uncle’s estate. He 
was born in Germany in 1852, having come 
to this country as a boy. 


International Art Service Now 
Advertising Artists, Inc. 


Announcement has been received to the 
effect that the International Art Service, 33 
West Forty-second street, New York, has 
been completely reorganized and will here- 
after do business under the name of Advertis- 
ing Artists, Incorporated, at the same 
address. Arthur F. Wiener has sold his 
interest in the company and has completely 
severed his connection with it. The business 
will hereafter be conducted by the American 
members of the firm, the officers being Le- 
Roy Latham, president; W. G. Sesser, vice- 
president; Harry A. Weissberger, secretary 
and treasurer. Mr. Weissberger will also be 
general manager. 

Albert E. Davis and Alfred J. Silberstein 
have been elected directors of the company 
in addition to the above-named officers. 
Leroy Fairman retains his connection with 
the firm. 

Mr. Latham is also president of the 
Latham Litho & Printing Company, of New 
York and Brooklyn. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Situations Wanted,” 35 








Prices for this department: Under heading “ 
cents per line; minimum, 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all 
other headings price is 50 cents per line; minimum, $1.00. Count ten 
words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. Remit 30 cents additional 
if copy is desired. 








BOOKS. 


““*SEVEN LEGS ACROSS THE SEAS’ makes a valuable addition to 

any library” is the Brooklyn Eagle’s opinion of Samuel Murray’s 
noted travel book; treats of people and conditions on five continents — 
Europe, South America, Africa, Australia and Asia — with same ease of 
speech as you would relate similar incidents; 73,689-mile journey, 434 
pages, 25 pictures, 3-page map; $2.50 in stores, but $2.00 (prepaid) to 
printers. Order from publishers, MOFFAT, YARD & CO., 116-120 West 
32d st., New York. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE — In compliance with Section 30, Constitution and 

By-Laws of the Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, proposals 
to print and deliver at its office in Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank books, sta- 
tionery, advertising leaflets, Constitutions and By-Laws, receipts, blank 
applications, ete., as needed during the year 1919 are invited. Specifica- 
tions and conditions will be furnished on application to A. Fraser, 
Sovereign Commander, and John T. Yates, Sovereign Clerk, W. O. W. 
Building, Omaha, Neb., and will be submitted at the first meeting in 1919 
of the Sovereign Executive Council. It being understood that should any 
or all of the bids submitted be unsatisfactory, they may be rejected and 
proposals again invited. A. FRASER, JOHN T. YATES, Supply 
Committee, Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, Omaha, Neb., Octo- 
ber 1, 1918. 








YOUR OPPORTUNITY, $150 PER MONTH — I have an up-to-date job- 

office in northern New York country town, with no opposition for 25 
miles; 3 presses, cutter, stitcher, plenty of modern type and material ; 
enough work for 2 men the year round; last year’s business $5,000; 
price is very low, and the only reason for selling: I am interested in 
much larger city shop; business is paying well, job-tickets prove it. 
Investigate at once or it may be too late. N 755. 





JOB-OFFICE in Covington, Ky., completely equipped; large cylinder, 

4 jobbers, Autopress, power cutter, No. 19 model linotype, wire- 
stitcher, perforator, Portland punching-machine, embosso machine, 
variable-speed motors, full type equipment; possibilities for Cincinnati 
and nearby business unlimited; a going concern; plenty orders on hand; 
best down-town corner, first floor; cheap rent; partners can't codperate, 
must sell; $1,000 cash, balance time. BOX 213, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Plant equipped for job, newspaper and magazine work, 

including two intertypes, “ and ‘ ** models, one Campbell press, 
one Gordon press, one Colt’s ih Dexter folder, cutter, two wire- 
stitchers; individual motors; building if desired; also good paying 
weekly paper; now printing five pone: established seven years; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; $37,000; investigate. N 754 


LET ME GO TO WAR—I am a young man and “ raring to go”’ into 

the aviation service, but can not until I dispose of my weekly news- 
paper; good equipment, large field; $4,000 business in past 11 months ; 
$3,500 cash takes building, lot and plant; if you have not the cash, don't 
answer. V. A. MOORE, Carbondale Item, Carbondale, Colo. 


FOR SALE — Printing and stationery business in city of 25, 000; Miehle 

and Kelly presses, two new series Gordons, one with a Miller feeder, 
3-magazine intertype; steady business and paying good dividend; require 
about $8,000 to handle; also fine home for sale; manager applying for 
Officers’ Training School. N 744. 


WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line 

of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or car- 
bonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK CO., Chicago. 


NEW PALTZ TIMES FOR SALE — Best-equipped and best-paying 




















country office in county; changed hands but once in 56 years; lino- 
type; college town of 2,000; owner in draft; price $2,500. TIMES, 
New Paltz, N. Y 
FOR SALE — Controlling interest in job-office in Middle West ;. town of 


10,000; money-maker and steady, growing business; am pricing this 
right, and good reasons for selling. N 745. 











ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required ; —s of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. . DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


any make of popular job press. 





QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 





MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
No fitting. 
— of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


"E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mt. 
60 Duane Street 
From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
Applies instantly to 


Great in efficiency. 
Only 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


ORK 








Free Msg 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Composing-Room. 





FOR SALE — Miehle presses: 26 by 34, 29 by 41, 33 by 46, 43 by 56 

- and 46 by 62; large stock of cylinder presses, all sizes and styles: 
16 by 25 Potter, $240; 25 by 35 and 11 by 25 Vandercooks, $200 and $100; 
cutters and creasers: 22 by 24 Universal, $500; 22 by 30 and 26 by 38 
Colt’s C. & C.; 14 by 22 Gally, $225; 29 by 42 Potter, $900; stitchers: 
No. 6 Morrison, $175; No. 1 Monitor, $200; cutters: 35-inch Seybold, 
$400; 84-inch C. & P., $325; 38-inch Sheridan, $275; 32-inch Garden 
City, $200; 30-inch New Series Advance, $180; 25-inch Advance, $145; 
22-inch Leader, $60; Gordons: 10 by 15 N. S. C. & P., $265; 10 by 15 
C. & P., $220; 10 by 15 Challenge, $180; 11 by 17 Challenge, $180; 
12 by 18 Challenge, $240; 12 by 18 Golding art jobber, used little, $485; 
13 by 19 Thomson, $350; 14 by 22 Thomson, $575: wood goods, special 
machinery and material. Tell us your requirements. We can sell your 
surplus machinery. WANNER MACHINERY CO., 714-716 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — One Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 

printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour ; 
machine in perfect condition, has never been used; possession at once. 
Also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press, printing two colors on the 
face and one color on the reverse side of the web, for electrotype plates. 
Also 36 by 48 inch one-color Kidder roll product rotary wrapping-paper 
press, one 36 by 48 inch Kidder two-color roll product rotary wrapping- 
paper press, one 36 by 48 inch Kidder combination rotary wrapping- 
paper press, printing two colors on one side of the web and one color on 
the other side, sheet delivery. Also one Kidder 12 by 26 inch perfecting 
press, with multiple feed and cut and slitting attachments, thoroughly 
overhauled, quick delivery. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New 
York city. 


JOB-PRINTING EQUIPMENT FOR SALE — We have discontinued our 

printing department and have for sale a list of valuable equipment 
for jobwork; would be a good outfit to add to rural newspaper plant; 
itemized list sent on request. PORT HURON ENGINE & THRESHER 
CO., Port Huron, Mich. 


FOR SALE — 29 by 43 four-roller Optimus, $700; 10 by 15 C. & P. 

Gordon, $100; 13 by 19 Colt’s, $150; old Sanborn 34-inch power 
cutter, $65; f. o. b. Grand Rapids. Mich.;: terms cash; may be seen in 
daily operation in our plant. POWERS- TYSON PRINTING co. 











ON ACCOUNT of having purchased a small local plant, we have for sale 

4 Kelton plate presses and 4 King hand stamping-presses;: also have 
some fine greeting-card dies and plates for sale; will sell at a bargain. 
HARCOURT & CO., Louisville, Ky. 





MACHINIST-OPERATOR, news and jcb; 48 hours, $27 to $30; ideal 
working conditions; permanent. INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRINT- 
ING PLANT, Bloomington, Ind. 


JOB-PRINTER WANTED — One who can set type and work on platen 
presses; union shop; salary $28. COMMERCIAL PRINTING CO., 


Clearfield, Pa. 


WANTED — Working foreman in composing-room employing 3 to 4 men; 
union shop; steady position; city of 35,000. N 723. 











Pressroom. 


PRESSMEN — We want reliable and aggressive pressmen to sell the 

Prince Automatic Vibrator for four-inch perfect ink distribution on 
Gordon platen presses; easy seller, with large commission; act quick for 
og T. BESSING, 437 Merchants National Bank bldg., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 





PRESSMAN — One familiar with Faleon and Delphos press; permanent 
position with good pay for right man; a good shop, located in a 

Mid-west city; give full particulars as to experience and references in 

first letter. N 740. 

WANTED— xperienced pressmen, aeaneb) 'e of making up ordinary forms ; - 
men with Kidder press experience preferred; steady employment, 

good wages. McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO., Bradford, Pa. 





Salesmen. 


PRINTING SALES MANAGER — A man who is capable of organizing 

a sales department of a six-cylinder printing-house; must be up on 
modern advertising, sales literature, and able to talk, plan and sell it; 
also able to handle salesmen. H. A. BLODGETT, Brown, Blodgett & 
Sperry Co., St. Paul, Minn. 








SALES MANAGER — Exceptional opportunity for advertising man who 

ean sell to big enterprises and direct the efforts of others; good salary 
and interest in fully established business to the man who can make good; 
central New York; state qualifications in full. N 743. 





WANTED — Experienced salesman for high-grade catalogue and booklet 

printing; experience in Michigan, Indiana and Ohio territory desir- 
able; an excellent opportunity for a good man. Write, stating experience 
you have had. N 742. 








FOR SALE — One No. 3 Miehle, new, not a scratch on it; reason for 
selling, want to replace with another size; price $3,400: also 10 by 15 

C. & P. in good condition, with no broken parts, $175. HARDIN PRINT- 

ING CO., Owensboro, Ky. 

FOR SALE — Linotypes and equipment; two Model 5 linotypes; ten 
magazines (for Models 5, 8 or 19); ten fonts matrices, liners, ete. 

Send for descriptive list. NORMAN A. SMITH, 217 N. Harvey, Okla- 

homa City, Okla. 


FOR SALE— One Monarch synchronized time system master — 
electrically wound; cost $79; will seil for $25. WELLS & CO., 250 
S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 











FOR SALE — Two King sheet-feeders, one new and one used very little; 
price reasonab'e. For particulars, write NIELSEN MAILING MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Fitchburg, Mass. 





FOR SALE — Rutherford one-color collapsible-tube printing-machine ; 
practically new, has been used but few months for light experimental 
work. Write ouick to BOX N 751. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 








FOR SALE — Fully equipped job-printing plant for sale. For particu- 
lars, address THE KORB LITHOGRAPHING CO., 2144 Reading 
road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — American High-speed Standard automatic press, in first- 
class condition. DEMAY PRINTING CO., Jackson, Mich. 





FOR SALE — Style D monotype keyboard, in perfect condition, $400 
f. o. b. shipping point. HERALD PRINTING CO., Sanford, Fla 





42-INCH ROTARY CUTTER for sale, with 12-roll stand; three speeds. 
Write SAMUEL JONES & CO., McClellan st., Newark, N. J 








HELP WANTED. 





Bindery. 





SALESMAN for trade bindery; must have practical knowledge of ruling 
and general bindery work. THE BURKHARDT CO., Inc., Detroit, 
Mich. 


WANTED — Edition bookbinder. Address REPUBLICAN PUBLISH- 
ING CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 








INSTRUCTION. 





LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 17 Mergenthalers; evenings, $5 weekly ; 

day course (special), 9 hours daily, 7 weeks, $80; three months’ 
course, $150; 10 years of constant improvement; every possible advan- 
tage; no dummy keyboards, all actual linotype practice; keyboards 
free; call or writee EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 


133-137 East 16th st., New York city. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Bindery. 





WANTED — Position as bindery foreman; knows the business and can 
handle help; can give references. N 741. 

WANTED — Position as bindery foreman; expert estimator, loose leaf, 
blank book, ruling, edition. N 692. 


BINDERY FOREMAN wants connection “a the South; want charge 
small blank- book shop; permanent. N 718. 








‘Composing-Room. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST — Unlimited ability, handle anything in lino- 

types; competent to assume full responsibility mechanical end; 20 
years’ experience; Western location desired; at present in charge of 18- 
machine plant; permanent situation only considered; strictly tem- 
perate; union; married. N 748. 


WANTED — Operator-machinist for Model 2 double-decker Mergenthaler 

linotype; machine in good condition; man must have ability for set- 
ting difficult catalogue pages and tabular matter; position in up-to-date 
plant in southern Indiana. Address, stating salary, Graessle-Mercer Co., 
Seymour, Ind. 


FIRST-CLASS COMPOSITOR, familiar with all classes of work, includ- 

ing make-up, stonework, Model 5 linotype and proofreading; desires 
position in large Southern city Pi mild climate; :* ci experience ; 
no bad habits; union; salary over $25 a week. N7 


LAYOUT-COMPOSITOR, 15 years’ high-class work, now in large shop, 

wants connection with progressive. modern plant desiring ability and 
quality; capable taking charge medium-size plant — results; advertis- 
ing experience; union; draft exempt; $35 to start. N 752. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER, 15 years’ experience in newspaper and job 

work, also a linotype operator; am at present employed, but desire a 
change; East preferred; union: no offer less than $27 per week con- 
sidered. J. WILLIAMSON, 59 Richmond st., Brockton, Mass. 























which awards are given. 


WORK .xx 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
P R O é EK S S by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 

and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 


Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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LINOTYPE MACHINIST, 15 years’ experience, trade or newspaper 
plant, desires change; West preferred ; successful as foreman-machinist 
in | trade plant. N 753. 


Electrotyper. 


ALL-AROUND ELECTROTYPER — Steady position, with salary as 

working foreman; have had 25 years’ experience at electrotyping, 
nickeling and patternmaking in electrotype foundries connected with 
printing-plants using curved or flat plates. N 756. 








Engraver. 


EXPERIENCED PHOTOENGRAVER open for engagement as super- 
intendent; practical, A-1 knowledge in all branches; able to handle 
large force; thoroughly acquainted with sales department. N 746. 








Managers and Superintendents. 





EFFICIENCY SUPERINTENDENT-MANAGER of printing-plants open 

for engagement — specializes in advertising-printing and high-grade 
typography ; practical specimen jobber, stone specialist, final reader, fore- 
man, COLOR PRESSMAN, connoisseur and designer of ancient and 
modern style bindery; his work, in many difficult problems, has been 
commented upon by critics and artists; strict disciplinarian, economical 
buyer of material, paper, help; wonderfully quick estimator and layout 
man in artistic work, presents appearance finished job before starting it; 
a HUSTLER by systematic methods, rather than by enervating rush; 
will lay out new plants or improve on old ones; can positively get enough 
NEW TRADE to keep men and machines busy all the time like clockwork. 
A TELEGRAM today is worth two letters tomorrow. Send it to 
CHARLES D. WETMORE, 11 W. 5th st., Jacksonville, Fla. 


A SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN with unusual qualifications seeks 

change with view to locating permanently; has had considerable 
experience installing and systematizing plants; familiar with the princi- 
ples of scientific management, understands handling help, can promote 
harmony and secure coéperation; good estimator, layout, and can give 
instructions intelligently; 20 years’ experience as an executive handling 
all classes of work; age 40; a man of principle, with the right sort of 
initiative, and does not stand still; desires to connect with progressive 
firm; now superintendent large Western plant; will go anywhere. N 661. 








POSITION WANTED — High-class man wants position as manager or 

superintendent of good printing-plant; thorough, practical experience 
in all branches of the business; familiar with cost, efficiency and estimat- 
ing systems, and capable of installing same in a plant if desired; can 
get big production of quality work; exempt from draft. N 750. 


SUPERINTENDENT seeks change; 20 years’ executive experience in 

job-plants doing high-grade work; close buyer and estimator; layout ; 
medium size plant in northern New England or New York State pre- 
ferred. F. M. WARREN, 189 Hamilton st., Cambridge A, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT desires change; 20 years’ experience as executive 

in medium-size plant doing high-grade work ; practical in all branches, 
including purchasing of paper; Philadelphia preferred; state salary. 
N 749, 


MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT desires connection with old, reliable 
firm ; ‘wei executive and accountant, university trained ; de- 
ferred class. N 73 














Pressroom. 


SITUATION WANTED by first- class cylinder pressman as foreman in 
medium-size plant; 15 years’ experience; married; sober and indus- 
trious; draft exempt. Address 1324 Avenue C, Flint, Mich. 








SITUATION WANTED by first-class cylinder pressman ; 
best of references; prefer outside of Chicago. N 663. 


ean furnish 





Salesman. 





EXPERIENCED printing-press salesman desires change of position; 
understands all makes of presses, good on adjustments and erecting ; 
if required, can give best of references. N 737. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED — Rotary perfecting press, suitable for printing sales tickets ; 

cylinders 21 to 30 inches circumference, rolls 20 inches wide; will pay 
spot cash for right machine; press for export. CALVIN MARTIN, Pea- 
body, Mass. 





WANTED — Irish printer selling to creameries wants quantity of vege- 
table parchment suitable for wrapping butter. Write, giving full par- 
ticulars and price. C. DAVIS, 6 Thomas st., Limerick, Ireland. 


WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll-feed, bed and platen 
presses, of any size or type, with or without special attachments. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 


WANTED — Two-color Kidder press of any size. Give full particulars 
in first letter. THE MACDONALD TICKET & TICKET BOX CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Advertising for Printers. 


BLOTTERS, Folders, Mail-Cards, Booklets, House-Organs — We furnish 

two-color cuts and copy monthly; you do the printing and own the 
cuts for your town; small cost, profitable returns. Write for samples and 
prices. ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING SERVICE, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Brass Type Founders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Calendar-Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 1919; 
now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads 
guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 








Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 








Casemaking and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 
Write for estimates. 





632 Sherman st., Chicago. 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 

born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city; 1101 Lo- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo.; 12 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio; 526 New 
Call bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





542 South Dear- 





THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 610 Federal 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 





Counting- Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Cylinder Presses. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. 
machinery. Chicago offices, 








Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
544-546 S. Clark st. 





Embossing Composition. 


STEWART'S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, evden like iron ; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Embossing Dies and Stamping Dies. 


CHARLES WAGENFOHR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. 
and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. 





Dies 





Hot-Die Embossing. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job-press; prices, $40 to $90. 





Ink-Fountain. 


THE NEW CENTURY ink-fountain, for sale by all dealers in type and 
printers’ supplies. WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 








Job Printing-Presses. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE a two-color ‘0’ Miehle, in good condition. 
MILWAUKEE PRINTING CO., 377 Florida st., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED — 38-inch or larger paper-cutter; state price and make. 
RICHARD PRESTON, 49A Purchase st., Boston, Mass. 








Numbering- Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Paper-Cutters. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 





PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. 
plete “‘ layout 
and particulars. 


We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and com- 
"new design each month. Write today for free samples 
CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclusively. 
The Oswego, and Brown and Carver and Ontario. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
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GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 
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Perforators. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Perforating-machines of 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 








Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. 





NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 

born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city; 1101 Lo- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio; 526 New 
Call bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 








Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller-Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga,; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 


Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 








Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 





Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Printing Material. 





AMERICAN. TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Punching- Machines. 





F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex punching- 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. Big values. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Roughing- Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book 

and job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 

fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 








Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st. ; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av. ; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st. Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
9th and Wainut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st. Detroit, 43 W. 
Congress st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts. ; ‘Minneapolis, 419 
4th st.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San 
Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague 
av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 | MeDermot av. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 


Seattle. 
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HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston ; B35- 547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 


EMPIRE WOOD AND METAL TYPE WORKS, Buffalo. N. Y., Dela- 
van, 








Wire-Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, 4 to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of (insert title of publication) THE INLAND PRINTER, published 
(state frequency of issue) monthly at (name of postoffice and State) 
> Ill., for (state whether for April 1 or October 1) October 
, 18. 
State of Illinois. }ss 
County of Cook, i 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared James Hibben, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the (state whether editor, pub- 


‘lisher, business manager or owner) business manager of (insert title of 


publication) THE INLAND PRINTER, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if:a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are: 
Postoftice Address. 


Name of 
Publisher — The Inland Printer Co., 682 Sherman st............ Chicago. 
ee ee I ten hae oh. b.s KbON 4 ba 0 4404s 44S Rea ew eed Chicago. 
Managing Editor — Harry Hillman..............ccscecesccsees Chicago. 
Business Manager — James Hibben.................000005 Evanston, IIl. 


(If there are none, so state.) 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses 
oe — owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amcunt 
of stock.) 

Estate of Henry O. Shepard, deceased, for the benefit of Mrs. Jennie 
O. Shepard, 635 S. Ashland av., Chicago, and Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, 635 
S. Ashland av., Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs, next above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date shown above is............... ‘ 

(This information is required from daily publications only.) 
(Signed) JAMES HIBBEN, Business Manager. 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager or owner.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of September, 1918. 
(Signed) ELMER W. ADKINSON. 
(SEAL) (My commission expires May 9, 1922.) 

Form 3526 — Ed. 1916. 

NOTE.— This statement must be made in duplicate and both copies 
delivered by the publisher to the postmaster, who shall send one copy to 
the Third Assistant Postmaster-General (Division of Classification), 
Washington, D. C., and retain the other in the files of the postoffice. The 
publisher must publish a copy of this statement in the second issue printed 
next after its filing. 


POLLOCK’S NEWS 


You can reach 2,400 Editors and Publishers in the Northwest— 
the wide-awake ones—every month with your selling message, 
through the columns of Pollock’s News. Send for sample 
and rate card. 710 TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS 




















66 99 Let us handle the occasional job 
of this character for you. Three 
and four color half-tone illustra- 

tions, gold-bronze printing and high-grade work of every character is 
improved by giving it this stippled effect. All orders entrusted to us are 


given prompt attention. Charges reasonable — prices on application. 
Write us your needs in this line. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. °%2,$HERMAN st. 
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Books Which Every 
Printer Should Know 


Get acquainted with the Book 
Department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, for books about 
Printing and Allied Industries 


BOOKBINDING 


Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary 
Branches 
Volumes sold separately. 


John J. Pleger. 


COMPOSITION 
Design and Color in Printing 
Inland Printer Suggestion Book 
Imposition 
Typography of Advertisements 
Vest-Pocket Manual of Printing 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 
MAGNA TUGUTO ioe coe cass eo we J. H. Vanderpoel. 
Letters and Letter Construction F. J. Trezise. 
Principles of Design 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
Electrotyping C.S. Partridge. 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping C. 8. Partridge. 
Handbook of Photoengraving N.S. Amstutz. 


Horgan’s Halftone and Photomechanical 
MERIC OBS recaia 15 over valessveis oi aiwtscsnavers S. H. Horgan. 


Stereotyping C: e Partridge. 


ACCOUNTING 
Forty-Eight-Hour-Week Wage Scale 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 
Correct Keyboard Fingering... . John S. Thompson. 


Facsimile Linotype Keyboards 


History of Composing Machines . John 8. Thompson. 
Leather, $3.10. Cloth 


Mechanism of the Linotype... ..John S. Thompson. 


PRESSWORK 
Concise Manual of Platen Presswork.F. W. Thomas. 
Modern Presswork.... ............+ F. W. Gage. 
Practical Guide to Embossing and Die 


Stewart’s Embossing Board Per Dozen, 


Overlay-Knives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Building and Advertising a Printing 

Business H. H. Stalker. 
Color and Its Application to Printing... C. Andrews. 
Color and Its Distribution in Printing... C. Andrew: iB: 
Establishing a Newspaper *, Byxbee. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


PRICE 
Set $5.20 


.25 
2.10 


1.60 
1.10 
35 


Now When Labor Is Scarce- 


—the elevating and storing of heavy cases, barrels, boxes, 
crates, etc., must be done by such labor-saving means as the 


ECONOMY TIERING MACHINE 


Permits one man to lift packages that otherwise require two to four men. 
Makes any height easy to reach. Nine big features. Send for circular, 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO., 423 S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, 85-L Murray St.,N. Y. 


ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


Write for particulars to 


ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Ine. 


Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WHILE-U-WAIT | 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits i 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 
THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
eH mE EE EE ES ES ee 























in printing plants all over the country 
has eliminated all possibility of mis- 
takesin counting production. 

Let us send you one on 30 days’ free trial, 
Attachments for any platen press. 


Write for new catalog No. 41 
DURANT MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 














Don’t Guess at Your Output 

When this little device, added to your job-press, 

will tell you accurately what each press is doing. 
REDINGTON COUNTERS 


will not repeat or jump; all steel; no screws; easy to 


set; large figures. Equip your presses with them. 
For Sale by all Dealers. Price $6.00, U.S.A. 
F, B, REDINGTON CO., 112 South Sangamon Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


939-942 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH 











ELF AUK KALISTA 








THE SEAL OF 
GOOD 
ELECTROTYPES 


that give the maximum 
wear and require the 
minimum make-ready. 


Lead Mould Electro- 


Electrotyping type Foundry, inc. 
Isa Fine Art’ 504 West 24th St., New York 
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A WAR TIME MESSAGE 


To Our Subscribers 


The War Industries Board recently issued an order to the publishers of 
periodicals requirin?, a reduction of from 15% to 25% in the paper ton- 
nage as compared with last year. One of the regulations is that no 
subscriber’s name shall be continued on the list after date of expiration. 


We have always allowed a reasonable time for your renewal order to 
reach us and in the meantime THE INLAND PRINTER has been mailed you. 


To guard against your missing, copies we have arranged to notify you 
one month before your subscription expires. All you will need to do 
is to approve the order sent you and mail it back to us immediately. 


We are counting on our readers’ co-operation in this emergency. 


Will you do your part? 


WATCH FOR THE RENEWAL ORDER CARD AND MAIL PROMPTLY 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























There Is No Business That | 


will bring in so large | 
per centof profit and | 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230N.ClintonSt. World Building 
Chicago New York 
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THE TYPOGRAPHY 
ef ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F.J. TREZISE 


* 

® 

& 

@ 

Ls 

me 

=) “This is one of the best books 
@) on the subject, and I shall in- 
@! clude it in my list of approved 
@! books on Advertising. It is well 
@! written and artistically gotten 
@) up. Icongratulate The Inland 
@) Printer on the work.” 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 
e 

Ss 

& 

i 

& 
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136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 














Bookbinding 


And Its Auxiliary Branches 
By JOHN J. PLEGER 


Any printer can get information 
from this set of books that will 
save him trouble and money, 
especially if he has to rely upon 
others to do his binding. 


Send for booklet giving contents, 
sample pages and other details. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 

















Save Labor Piling Paper 


Do not use three or four men to stack 
cases or rolls of paper when one or two 
men and a Revolvator will do the work. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN I-42 
REVOLVATOR CO. 3i3o7¢isi4,ivs- 
Sales Agent for N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 














We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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NE boy —or a woman—and a Cowan Transveyor 

are equal to four or five men in handling paper. 
Elimination of unnecessary labor and damage to stock from 
frequent rehandlings multiplies production and conserves 
time. The saving in wages alone will pay for the System 
in a few months. 


The principle of the Cowan System is an all-metal elevat- 
ing truck, used in connection with as many inexpensive 
wooden platforms as you need. From paper stock to finished 
jobs, whenever moving is necessary the stock is transferred 
safely and quickly on these platforms to the next opera- 
tion, without-delay or extra handling. Compact, convenient 
storage is a further advantage of this System; it saves 
floor space about 50%, keeps the paper always dry and 
away from the floor, and ready to move at a moment’s notice. 


Cowan Truck Company 


Manufacturers of the Cowan Transveyor 


517 Water Street, HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 



















TRSvEvOR 


FRAOE MARK BED US MAT ONTIEs 


Let One Boy 


ora 
Woman 


Do the Work 


of 


Several Men 


Capacities 1,000 to 5,000 lbs. 













Go 





COWAN TRUC 










K COMPANY 


517 Water St., Holyoke, Mass. 


You may send me a catalogue and 


data regarding what 
veyor can save in 


the Cowan Trans- 
a printing-plant. 


This will not obligate me in any way. 





Address 
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Warrens 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
DEMONS TRATIONS 


That Book on This End 


The man who keeps a copy of the Warren Suggestion 
Book close to hand is the man who is out to buy better 
printing. 

The words on the cover of that book have each a 
special significance to every user of good printing. 

First there is the name “Warren’s.”” The Warren Mills 
comprise a large paper-making industry which a few 
years ago turned their entire output away from contract 
business and specialized upon the production of paper for 
advertising use — booklets, catalogs and printed things 
that are to sell merchandise. 

Next the adjective “standard.”” The Warren papers 
are made in twelve standard grades that have definite 
names, each grade filling an established book-paper print- 
ing need. This standardization of quality makes a name 
like Warren’s Cameo, or Warren’s Silkote, or Warren’s 
Cumberland Super Book stand for an established standard 
of printing possibilities, just as “12 point”’ means an estab- 
lished size of type, or “133-line screen” means a certain 
kind of engraving. 

Printing Papers might be one word. It means paper 


meant to be printed with pictures and type. The test of 
bag-paper quality is the strength of the bags. The test of 
printing-paper quality is its performance on the press. 
This may sound elementary, but there are thousands of 
tons of book paper bought because it looks pretty or feels 
smooth to the touch. Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 
are made with presses and inks and engravings in mind. 

Now the last word—‘‘Demonstrations.” That is why 
you will find this a useful book —it demonstrates what 
these papers will do. And, since the papers are standard- 
ized in every detail of manufacture, these demonstrations 
show the kind of printing you have a right to expect. ‘ 

This is a 74-page book. It is made up of specimen 
sheets of the Warren Standard Papers in their different 
weights and tints, printed with the sort of engravings for 
which each paper is specially manufactured. 

This book shows what each Warren Standard Paper 
Will Do, and “what it will do” is the dominant idea in 
all buying today. 

This book will be sent on request only to printers; to 
buyers of printing, engravers and their salesmen. 


S. D. WarreEN Company, Boston 
“Constant Excellence of Product” 
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OLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 


HE author’s complete under- 

standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
colorwork has enabled him to put 
into this book much of great prac- 
tical value. 


The thorough way in which the 
author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















AVouch er of 


OTCHED in- 

to the paper 
under the flapofen- 
velopes made here 
is the little “W”’ 
that betokens our 
responsibility for 
their quality. 
Just as we have been the pioneers in making 
envelopes afier printing, so were we the first 
to mark our product with a distinctive identi- 
fication by which you and your customer are 
protected from inferiority. When you sell your 
customers envelopes so marked, you are giving 
them a guarantee of proper making, a voucher 
that there stands behind them a house of qual- 
ity, proud of its workmanship and responsible 
to you and them for its satisfaction. 


We Pratent the Trade 

















Ideal Coated Paper Company 


There are thousands of dollars thoughtlessly thrown away each year 
owing to improper selection of gummed paper. 


We spend thousands of dollars each year trying to overcome this. 


Our services are yours for the asking. 


Remember to look for our trade-mark label on every package of gummed 


paper you receive. 








FLAT 





UARANTEED 


GUMMED PAPER 


FLAT 








IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 


Mills and Main Offices, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 
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oe THE OPINION OF ONE SATISFIED CUSTOMER 


“Your ‘Instanto’ Paper-Knife Sharpener 
Is Certainly a Necessity in Every Printing-Office 


We were most agreeably surprised to see what a finished job it made in a very 

few seconds. A job that formerly cost us from $2.50 to $3.00, and loss of time, 

we can now do right in our office in two minutes on an investment of $2.00. 
‘Some money-saver’.” ESTEVAN PROGRESS, EstTevAN, SASK. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Chicago Blade Printing and Paper Co., Toledo 

Whitaker Paper Co., Detroit 
Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co., Omaha 
Indiana Paper Co., Indianapolis. Bush-Krebs Co., Louisville 
McClellan Paper Co., Minneapolis 


—————__— 







Price, $2 Postpaid. Special Oilstones, 35c. 
Cash with Order 


Ww. JACKSON & Cco., Dept.A, 
39S. 
































Printers Should Not Turn 


e 
_a Press Unnecessarily— 
| Conservation Demands It! 


GOOD BUSINESS demands that printers should not 
attempt to produce in their own plants what can be 
bought for less cost elsewhere. 

We furnish the printer all kinds of tags printed to his 
customer’s order at lower cost than he can print them in 
his own plant, because we make them and print them at 
one operation. 


Save your men and equipment for work you can do as well 
as the specialist. Particulars of our service on request to 


























La Salle St., EN tn SA a - ANN - 
' Ye J Uy , aN J. || THE DENNEY TAG CO. .- - West Chester, Pa. 
° OFT» 0 ° oF (ea 
Sanit ee TATA 
WillPrintingLaq? | | 
l Cul Ig dq : = Longer Service from = 
Charley Francis, New Uork, has made his point. = /O Roller s and Better = 
Printing is not the sixth but the third industry in = 
the United States. In usefulness itis bracketed Presswork result from the use 2 
with food-making for first position. = = 
But it needs the besttype, machines and = of Morcan EXPANSION ROLLER = 
accessories. Ve lead in this essential industry. = Trucks. For Economy S Sake, = 
Call on us whenever you need to improve your = ; ° Pri R bl = 
plant and thatis constantly. = nvestigate, Frice Keasonable. = 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler = MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. = 
Gol ae. Type Founders Po = 321 North Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 2 
Saint Louis Dallas Kansas City Seattle =i = 
ET 





























rm Lost Time in Stonework 
Due to Faulty Composing-Sticks 


A composing-stick is a gage which should agree 
with every other gage used in composition. 

An inaccurate stick is a source of frequent delays, 
causing time losses on imposing tables and presses. 

There is only one composing-stick that can not be 
sprung by tight spacing and that is accurate from 
beginning to end. That stick is the STAR. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS OR 
THE EAGLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


(Successors to The Star Tool Mfg. Co.) 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, UV. S. A. 








New Lithographic Text-Book: 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


By WARREN C. BROWNE 


A text-book of 200 pages of information written in 
plain English, avoiding involved technical terms; 
easily read and understood by apprentices 
and students of lithography. 

THIS BOOK EMBRACES ALSO COMPREHENSIVE TREATISES ON 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY AND TIN-PLATE DECORATION 
Sent on receipt of price, $3.00 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER PUB. CO. 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 























are certainly convinced now 
that you should become a reg- 
ular subscriber for the Leading 
Trade Journal of the Printing 
and Allied Industries. 


Name ....- 


AND MAIL IT TO-DAY see 





$3.00 





canaee ' THE I 
Convincing Evidence 632 Sherman St., CHICAGO Date 


You have read this issue and Please send THE INLAND PRINTER to the address given 


NLAND PRINTER 





below for............-.------ months, beginning... 1918, 





for which remittance is enclosed. 


FLL ROT. | OR 


SIGN THE ORDER FORM | Ogeupation 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
per year, $1.50 six months, $1.00 four months; foreign, $3.85; Canada, $3.50. 
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When the Boys Come L 


Home 


Hundreds of expe- 
rienced boys from 
our print-shops are 
‘fover there.”’ 


Hundreds more of 

our boys will learn 

the fundamentals of 

printing in the army 

schools. 

Chandler & Price 

Presses have been 

furnished in large 

quantities to our 

military forces. 

When those boys come home this press will be one 
tool that they will know how to use with profit to 
themselves and to their employer. 


























Let the Chandler & Price Press in your shop provide a 





place for a soldier and an added source of income for you 





Our book “Profit in Printing’ will show you new 
possibilities in your job-presses. 


Chandler: &! Price! 
HH = Presses) 88 


The Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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LIBERTY BONDS 
/ 
This is your war—not your Banker’s— 
not Wall Street’s—not the Speculators’ 
or the Profiteers’. To make your Lib- 
erty Bonds do their fullest “‘bit’’ 
Hold on to them. Don’t sell them. 
THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY } 
CINCINNATI, OHIO | 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta Richmond, Va. 
BAY STATE DIVISION—BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—BALTIMORE Y, 
New York Office: 501 Fifth Ave, - Chicago Office: Continental & Commercial Bank Bldg. 
7 7 py 
Le 
3 Ss . ia 
U \\y ad 
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Cooperative Art & En3rav- 


ind, Service for Printers— 
Get in on it! 


Why pay an artist from $10 to $100 
to make a special drawin?, when you 
can buy the illustration-plate already 
made for the price of the plate alone? 


You can save hundreds of dollars if 
you havea copy of the ‘‘BeyZeh Book 
of Design-Plates” on your desk for 
ready reference, for in it almost 1,000 
designs and ideas ready for your use 
are shown, plates of which in various 
sizes are made up ready to be shipped 
on receipt of order. 


Pictures appropriate to almost every 
line of business, illustrative of almost 


~SSOUNNUUTUAGOTATOUOUAGUOAAERTUAGUEAAENTUAGUTUAOUUAEA EAA 
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Excellence 
&? Accuracy 


in Photo-Engraving 


Thirty years in business—every year improv- 
ing our organization of men and our equipment. 


That’s why our output maintains such a uni- 
formly high average of quality at no greater 
cost to the buyer. 

The excellence and accuracy of our Art Service 
and Printing Plates are so well known to hun- 
dreds of regular customers that they order en- 
gravings by mail with absolute confidence that 
the work will be well done, and at fair prices. 
One order will convince you that here indeed 
is a photo-engraving firm in which you can 
place utmost confidence. Try us out. 


Beygeh Engraving Co. 


Beygeh Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


every appeal which can be made in 
advertising, are listed and shown. 
The chances are 100 to 1 you can 
find a picture fully as satisfactory as 
a special drawing, would be, and at a 
fraction of the cost. 


With this book back of you the need 
for maintaining, an art department in 
connection with your plant vanishes. 
Not only is there a biz, savin? of money, 
but a bi? saving, of time as well. You 
can have the design-plates in most 
cases sooner than your artist could 
complete drawings. To illustrate: 


SPECIAL ART WORK 








TOTAL LOW COST 
A Clear Saving of $15.00 





HOW TO OBTAIN THE BOOK 
~—Tme KEY, 


Send us fifty two-cent stamps, a dollar bill 
or check, and the book will be mailed at 
once. We will credit you with $1.25 to apply 
apainst any cuts selected from the book or 
on orders for regular engraving, based on 
the photo-engraver’s scale. 


Do not delay. To do so may cost you $15.00 
for a special drawing. 


Bey3zeh Engraving, Co. 


Bey3eh Buildin}, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 














Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 











Why Use Dinse-Page ~ 
ELECTROTYPES .e 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 
had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 
BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 

electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 


For SUPERIOR electrotypes see or write to 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel. Harrison 7185 




















Sell Your Product 


to 25,000 Subscribers of 
The American Pressman 





Men who use and buy everything for the 
pressroom. An up-to-the-minute technical 
journal read by employer and employee. 


RATES REASONABLE 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


THE AMERICAN PRESSMAN 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 











HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway, 32d St. 
New York 
600 rooms. 400 baths. 
125 pleasant rooms, with 
private b: 
facing large, open court, 
$2.50 per day 
157 excellent rooms, with 
private bath, facing street, 
southern exposure, 


$3.00 per day 


Also attractive rooms from 
$1.50 





Therestaurant prices are most moderate. 


Equally convenient for amusements, 
shopping or business. 
One block from Penna. station. 


When in New York, Stay at the Martinique — the Business-man’s Hotel. 

















IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while 
illustrations, its principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the 
fundamental principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough explanations of 
regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the 
subjects discussed and explained are these: 


Forms for Platen Press 
Four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms 
Folder Forms 
Twelve-page Forms 
Sixteen page Forms 
Eighteen-page Forms 


Twenty-page Forms 
Twenty-four-page Forms 
Thirty-two-page Forms 
Thirty-six-page Forms 

Imposition for Folding Machines— 


Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Folders, Brown Folders. 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.00. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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nT 
5 Wheels $8.50; 6 Wheels $10 | 


AMERICAN 
MODEL 30 





AMERICAN 


WORLD’S STANDARD 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
220-226 Shepherd Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


BRANCHES 
123 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 2 Cooper St., Manchester, Eng. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE NO 123845 


PROMPT DELIVERIES te ti 
mpression of Figures 


_ Specify AMERICAN when entering. —_—_—__— 
L_ F 


AMERICAN 
MODEL 41 


PRICE $10 
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PPHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 
ENGRAVING CO. 


HALFTONE, LINE AND 
COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR BRASS & STEEL DIES 


920 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA 


| 





WE HAVE IN OUR FACTORY FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
A Thoroughly Overhauled and Rebuilt 


GOSS 


32-Page Half-Tone and Color Press 


For Page 1014x14 inches 
FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


1535 South Paulina Street, Chicago, III. 
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Established 1892 


Profit-Producing 


BW 
INCORPORATED 





619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Vv 


BOOKBINDERS 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 











Printing Papers 





Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 














AMSTUTZ HAND-BOOK 
OF PHOTOENGRAVING 


AN ENLARGEMENT 
OF AND REVISION OF 
JENKINS’ MANUAL OF 
PHOTOENGRAVING 


N. S. AMSTUTZ 





With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Color-work. By Frederick E. Ives and Stephen H. Horgan 





This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever 
published, and has received the endorsement of leadin’, men in the craft 


Price, $3.00 (7ox8,i0 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. . 











Send for a copy — it’s free 


Whether you are an employer 
or employee, foreman or 
apprentice, or simply interested 
in printing from the “user’s” 
standpoint, you will find at least 
one book listed in this catalogue 
that will be worth many times 
its price, in the practical sugges- 
tions it offers for making your 
work easier and more profitable. 


Ge INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


































“THE HUMAN FIGURE’ 


By JouN H. VANDERPOEL 


is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construc- 
tion of every part of the human form is minutely described, and illustrated 
by 330 sketches and 54 full-page drawings. ‘‘ THE HUMAN FIGURE" 
is indispensable to the commercial artist, the student, or any one desiring 
a better knowledge of pictures than his untrained eye can afford. 


Price, $2.00; Postage, 10c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











<ith 


is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 


is $1 book 








It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 
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*‘reasons.’ 
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@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 
of work—is constructively determined. It gives him 
He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or “why” it is bad, 
and improve it. Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 
price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 
illustrated in this $1 book. Why should you pay more? 
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Know “WHY” and you'll know “HOW” tNG2 Sherman St, Chicago, 

Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore - Here’s my dollar; send “‘Design & Color in Printing”’ to ; 

i ] 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY :*” : 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. ; aii ' 

: City State ; 
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You may want this man here 


You Can Help Us Get Him 


— BUT — 





We need him “‘over there’’ 


You might think it something of a sacrifice to deliberately talk with one of your best truck 
drivers and tactfully urge him to go to France to drive for the Y.M.C.A.—and it would be a 


sacrifice. 


But it wouldn’t be much compared to that of the army boys who have to depend 


on Y.M.C.A. truck drivers for what little they can get of home comforts—would it? 


The Y.M.C.A. in France Needs 
75 Truck Drivers and 25 Automobile Mechanics 


every month. And you can help us get them. 


We can take only men who are over 37 years old and are not in 
Class 1 of the draft. The men we want are hard to get at directly. 

Will you call the drivers and mechanics in your employ—or 
whom you know— into a meeting—explain the situation to them— 
the great need for their service—the great and honorable service 
they can render—and then put us in touch with the men who 
may be willing to undertake this great service? 

The Y. M. C. A. is doing a great big work in France—it is help- 
ing our fighting men to keep in fighting trim. 

One of its greatest needs is adequate transport facilities. 
Y. M. C. A. service for nearly two million men requires a lot of 
transportation work. 

We have to move our goods and keep them moving—from ships 
to warehouses, to canteens, and to points behind—and on—the 
fighting lines. 

We have the goods and the trucks. 
those trucks and keep them going. 

You business men—employers—executives of industrial works— 
can do more than any one else to get those men for us, 

Will you do it? 


We need the men to man 


Fill in the Coupon— 
Get full data 


And then use your powerful influence to help us get these men. 
Next to going yourself its one of the finest and most helpful 
pieces of war service you can render. 


Ed M. Willis, 
Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Ave., New York. 


It may be possible for me to get recruits for Y.M.C.A. truck 
service in France. Please send me full information regarding 
that service. 


Signature 


Street and No 


Seu eeervees sees eee eee, 
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THE CONSIDINE MARK IS 
YOUR MARK 


OR every man or group of 

men there is a philosophy 
of thought and act so accu- 
rately reflecting the every-day 
thoughts and acts of that man 
or group that it becomes his or 
their individual and personal 
property—though it may have 
existed for ages. 


Papers bearing the Considine 
Mark so precisely and com- 
pletely meet your every-day 
requirements that you will wel- 
come them as your special 
papers. The service repre- 
sented by the mark, is to you 
exactly what your service is to 
your customers—an ability to 
understand and meet unusual 
as well as ordinary demands. 
An experience of Considine 
Service is the best demonstra- 
tion of its identification with 
yours. 


In Savings Bond, a paper that 
combines all the qualities of a 
good sulphite bond with the 
added advantage of reasonable 
price, Norbert A. Considine 
has solved for you the paper 
problem for the bulk of your 
commercial printing. If your 
sample of Savings Bond has 
not yet reached you, send for 
it today. 


NORBERT A.CONSIDINE 
PHILADELPHIA. 


National Distributor 














of Special Purpose Papers 











Our Output Doubled 


Greatly increased manufacturing facilities 
now enable us to double the output of the 


HORTON VARIABLE PULLEY 


and 


Your dealer can 
now supply you 
with any amount. 


SHOW YOUR 
STRAIN OF 
EFFICIENCY 
by installing a 
HORTON. 





It will increase returns — help to produce better 
work and protect the workman. 


Horton Manufacturing Company 

















I 
| BOOKBINDING 


AND ITS AUXILIARY BRANCHES 


Every printer who has 
to rely upon ‘‘others”’ 
to do his binding will 
find these books a val- 
uable aid in making 
specifications as well 
as a safeguard against 
imperfect work. 








Each branchand every 
detail of the art is 
covered in a compre- 
hensive yet concise 
way by John J. Pleger, 
the author. 


Send for booklet showing contents, 
sample pages, etc. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 
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The American Printer 


An American Journal 
for the American Employing Printer 


SSUED twice a month, The American Printer 
keeps the employing printer and his work- 
room executives in constant touch with the 
latest ideas in office and workroom practices, 
and at the same time gives them the news 
of the industry. Workmen with ambition to 
advance also find it of value. Specimens are re- 
viewed, and reset. A department is also open to 
discussions by readers. Estimating is a feature. 


Twice a month, $3.00 a year in the U.S. 


Oswald Publishing Company 


344 West 38th Street, New York 














(éie 
British Printer 


The “National Journal’’ of 
the British Printing Trades 





Contains expert information on 

Technical Trade Matters. Hints 

on Every-day Work. Pictorial 

Reproductions in colours. Origi- 

nal Job Designs and Suggestions 
with each issue. 


‘PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, $2.00 
PER ANNUM. SAMPLE COPY 
35 CENTS, POST FREE 





Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, W. C. 



































The Printing Art 


“‘The Fashionplate of Printerdom’’ 


HIS MAGAZINE is issued monthly in 

the interests of printers, publishers, 
designers, engravers, advertising men 

and others. Its articles relate to the construc- 
tive phases of printing and advertising. It con- 
veys information of real value and interest. It 
presents regularly the new things in type, de- 
sign, colorwork, the reproductive processes,and 
other features of the graphic arts. The exhibits 
include examples from the leading publishing 
houses, printers and engravers, and afford the 
most comprehensive showing ever made of 
American printing and engraving. The size of 
The Printing Art is 9x12 inches. It has over one 
hundred pages every month. The annual sub- 
scription price is $3 in advance; single copies, 30 
cents. Foreign price, $5 peryear, including post- 
age. Canadian subscriptions, $3.75 per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, 
send 1octs. in postage and mention this adver- 
tisement and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


















PRINTER AND 
PUBLISHER 


Published on Twelfth of Every Month 








The only paper that reaches 
the publisher, the printer, 
the binder or the kindred 
trades in Canada. Circulates 
from coast to coast. 


oO 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


143-149 University Ave., Toronto, Can. 


Offices: 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG and LONDON, ENGLAND 


Use the Phones 
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The Mistakes in the Pay-roll 


Pay at $32.50 Per Week come from figuring, the lost time and the overtime. 


oles see! Benedict's Wage 


1.385 | 47{ 31.82} 10 -12 
2.03 | 46; 31.14] 1§ 26 


2.70 | 45| 30.46| 20| .22 | ables FOR A 48-HOUR WEEK 


3.38 | 44] 29.79] 25 .28 

4.06 | 43/ 29.11/ 30| __.33 An entirely different pay-roll Calculator —are the best time 

4.73 | 42/ 28.43] 35| .39 and money savers ever offered for makin3, up pay-rolls. 

a <a ee = = They are more convenient than a book, cover more fractions 
° : ”® of time and rates of pay than any other wage tables. 


10 6.77 | 39| 26.40] 50 .56 : : aa 
iil 7441 Sel a8 7al Bel Ga A simple loose-leaf device consisting of 48 cards, 214 x 4 


i2| 8.121 871 26.05} Hows Ovetime]| | inches, printed in two colors, covering, 96 rates of wages, from 
13) 8.80| se] 24.87) 2% 180.26 $3.00 to $50.00 per week, and givin’ the amount due for five 
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i4| 0.47] 35] 23.601 341 60 or six minute periods to a full week, and for overtime — at 
15| 10.15] 34] a3.0a1 x1 75 time and one-half — up to nine hours. 

16| 10.83] 33| 22.84| 4 | 1.01 Only one rate of pay can be seen at atime. Mistakes are 
17| 11.61| 32| 21.66| 2] 2.038 practically impossible. Select the few rates necessary for your 
18| 12.18] 31| 20.08| 3 | 3.04 pay-roll and you have a pay-roll calculator— condensed to the 
19| 12.86] 30| 20.31| 4]| 4.06 limit of usefulness with nothin}, wantin. 

20| 13.54] 29] 19.63] 6 | 5.07 : 

21| 14.21] 28| 18.051 61 6.09 Put up in a neat case. PRICE, $2.00. Send your order to 
22; 14.89] 27| 18.28] 7) 7.10 

steetetretetes| THE INLAND PRINTER 

24; 16.25] 28) 16.92 9] 9.14 





632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Copyright, 1918, by George H. Benedict 

















The Mechanism of the Linotype 


By John S. Thompson 


Any one desiring a thorough understanding of the linotype and similar 
machines can not afford to be without this book, as it is recognized as 
the standard reference work on the subject and has no equal. 


The present edition embodies all important improvements made in 
the Linotype up to the present time, and for this reason should be ; 
in the possession of every operator and machinist. [THE MECHANISM| 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A COPY TODAY 
IT IS INSURANCE AGAINST COSTLY DELAYS 


CONTENTS 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assembler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery Slide; Fric- 
tion Clutch; The Cams; First Elevator; Second Elevator Transfer; Second Elevator; 
Distributor Box; Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; Pump Stop; Two-letter Attach- 
ments; Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas Governor; How to Make Changes; 
The Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and Five; 
Models Two, Four, Six and Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and Fourteen; Models Nine, 
Twelve, Sixteen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nineteen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of Matter; Definitions of Mechanical Terms; List 
of Adjustments; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes for Defective 
Matrices; Things You Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


Bound in flexible leather. Price $2.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


The Inland Printer Co., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co 
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Regina Co. 
Revolvator Co. 


Roberts Numbering Machine Co 
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Scott, Walter, & Co 
Seybold Machine Co 
Shepard, Henry O., Co 
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Sprague Electric Works 
Stokes & Smith Co 


Tabaline Co. 
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Turner, Gene 


Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
U. S. Employment Service 


Want Advertisements .................. 
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White, L. & I. J., Co 

Wiggins, John B., Co 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





























THE LINOGRAPH 


THE REALLY SIMPLE MACHINE 





The LINOGRAPH not only pays for 
itself, but if given a chance will pay off 
the mortgage on the rest of the plant. 


No other part of the equipment is so 
necessary to publish a good newspaper; 
no other part of your equipment will 
bring as great returns as a LINOGRAPH. 
No other part of the outfit is so neces- 
aary to substantial success. 
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Don’t wait until you have a new building 
or a new press. Install a LINOGRAPH 
now and it will help you pay for the 
other new equipment and a new build- 
ing, and the work will be pleasant as 
well as profitable. 

A LINOGRAPH in your shop enables 
you to give your readers plenty of news 
while it is new. 


It increases your advertising 
It increases your jobwork 
It increases your income 


It reduces your pay-roll 


Write for literature 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 







































37,000 IN USE 
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THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 
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Why You Should Own 
LINOTYPES 


r BUYING a composing machine the experi- 
ence, the stability, and the resources which 
have accumulated for thirty successful years in 
building Mergenthaler Linotypes should mean a 
great deal to you. Simplicity of operation, versa- 
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tility in production, speed, and life-long durabil- - 


ity are qualities built into every Linotype. These 
advantages have earned for the Linotype its world- 
wide success. They insure complete satisfaction 
to every Linotype user. 


Buy the LINOTYPE —The Machine That Lasts 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Canadian Linotype Ltd.. TORONTO 


NEW ORLEANS 
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